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^ PREFACE 

, This book has been written with a view to 

^ helping, if possible, those who, on their first 

1 introduction to Omar Khayyam, as interpreted 

^ by FitzGerald, find difficulties in the way of 

understanding him. 

With Omar, as with most jgreat poetSj it is 
the metaphysical side of his writing^which diiefly 
interests a nd concerns us ^ b ut his u tterances 
appear so contradictQJ3f.thaLaLa first rca^gjthey 
are even bewildering. I have therefore tried to 
give the result of my study of the poet in a form 
that may help readers who might otherwise grope 
in the dark to find his point of view. 

Most of us know Omar through the pages 
o/ bis parapHraser, Edward FitzGerald, whose 
beautiful rendering is now one of our most 
cherished classics; but the fascination exercised 
by FitzGerald is not wanting in Omar himself^ as 

aTstuHy of literal translations will soon convince 

▼11 
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fascinatiQuisjaot far to seek. Nothing is more 
impr^ssigfc jhan to^ nd ourselves, our emotions^ 
9ur dou bts^ our imm ature belKfs^deplfeteH by a 
great spuLthftL^as been for nearly eight hundred 
years numberedjgith thc^mortal dead ; in him 
we_ see^ reflected our own heart searchings, and 
are not a little touched by Ihem. ^But itJa. 
necessary to recollect^ as I shall presently point 
out^ that all which passes under his name was 
not written byDmar ; and Ujs"to behoped that 
some_ cpmpete nt scholar may at an early (Jay 
depart so far from thejordinary routing^s to 
give us, as jiearlyas it may be done, the real 
Oiaar of the el event hcentury. We do not want 
new metrical translations so much as a judicious 
sifting of texts which might leave a residuum 
genuine beyond dispute. The difiiculties should 
not be insuperable, and the task is obviously one 
which should be attempted. 

As Edwar d FitzG erald has arranged the quat- 
rains^we ^ap pear to get a life history o f~Omar, 
beginning with the fire^the gaie ty, the self- 
induige^ce-afL^uth, and leading to the more 
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/i^ifliiri nnt^ yrhivih in firrt sounded in t bf t'^^r^ty- 
fifth stanz a, an d continue s almost without in ter- 
n^ssion..jHitiL4}ie eigh^-first. Finally, there 
seems to^.ccrme'MJd ^age, with its mea sure of 
submissio ix-tQ^disputable laws, and its lament 
for iQie¥i4 ftble dea th. git^^°^ ?^^titf"fi t fce mp st 
dee ply interestin g ^<^ <^^ fi central one, in whi ch 
w e get the poet's whole mindonsubjfictaj^hich 
are gf yital import to him as well as to us of a 
latejC^jla^u^ I have dealt at greater length with 
this section than with the others, because the 
argument in it is less perspicuous, and seems to 
call for more explanation than do the earlier and 
the later portions of FitzGerald's paraphrase. 
The curious collection of stanzas which the 
translator has named the Pot Book is not the 
least remarkable part of the poem as it stands 
in his version, but it is a section which requires 
fewer comments than the others. The text used 
throughout is the standard or fifth edition. 

I am glad here to acknowledge a large debt 

of gratitude which I owe to Professor £. Denison 

Ross for the valuable help he has rendered me 

in reading my proofs and in giving me advice 

' on many points. I am also indebted to Mr. 
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E. Heron Allen for the frequent use I have made 
of his translations of the Rvba'iyat of Omar 
Khayyam, as well as to those other authors 
whose works on the subject have helped me either 
more or less, and whose names are hereunder 
noted : to Mr. N. H. Dole for his MuUi-Variorum 
Omar ; to Mr. John Payne, Mr. E. H. Whinfield, 
Mr. L. Gamer, and Mr. J. H. McCarthy for their 
versions of Omar; to Mr. W. Aldis Wright for 
his Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald ; to Mr. J. Clyde for his Life of Edward 
FitzGerald; to Mr. F. H. Groome for his Two 
Suffolk Friends ; to Dean Plumtre for his volume 
on EcclesiasteSy which contains valuable notes on 
Omar ; to Mr. Swinburne for his Life of William 
Blake ; and to the authors of articles in various 
periodicals, especially in Erasers Magazine, the 
Calcutta Review, the English Illustrated, the Quarto, 
the Contemporary Review, the Fortnightly Review, 
the North American Review, the Atlantic Monthly, 
and Macmillans Magazine, 

Thanks are due to Messrs. Macmillan for their 
kind permission to reprint the entire text of Fitz- 
Gerald's fifth and last edition of the Ruba'iyat. 
" H. M. BATSON. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

To embark on the biography of a man of whom 
next to nothing is known may appear at first 
sight a bold undertaking. Nevertheless^ the 
interest that has been aroused in the personality 
of Omar Khayyam in the West through the 
medium of his verses in translation^ and also 
the summary treatment which his biography 
has hitherto received at the hands of Western 
writers, has emboldened me to collect and place 
before the English-reading public all the avail- 
able material for a life of the Astronomer-Poet 
of Nishapur. The details are indeed scant, 
but for that reason they deserve to be brought 
together from their various hiding-places in 
Persian and Arabic literature. By way of sup- 
plementing these details I have attempted 
to summarise the political events that were 
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passing round about^ and sometimes actually in^ 
the poet's native town during his lifetime. 
With his poetry and his philosophy I am not 
here concerned. 

I have to divide my ' Introduction ' into two 
parts : the first deals with the history of Persia 
during Omar Khajryam's lifetime; the second 
contains all that is at present known of Omar 
Khayyam himself from Oriental sources. My 
historical sketch is put in the first place as 
giving the reader a frame to the portrait of 
Omar^ which I have attempted partially to 
restore by scraping away from the little that 
remains of the original the incrustations of 
age and neglect. With regard to the second 
part^ I have translated what appeared to me 
the most authoritative accounts and discussed 
their merits. FinaUy^ I have summarised all 
the facts in Omar's life which may be regarded 
as positive^ and to this I have added a list of 
his writings. 

E. D. ROSS. 
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PART I 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 

Omar Khayyam spent most of his life in Nisha- 
pur, and part of it probably in Merv. It is 
around these towns, therefore, that our interest 
in contemporary history must centre. In Omar's 
day — that is, in the eleventh century — ^both these 
towns belonged to the province of Khorasan in 
the north-east of Persia. They were then the 
pride and glory of the Mohammedan East ; but 
now, alas ! Merv is but a heap of crumbling 
ruins, while Nishapur, though still boasting a 
population of some ten thousand souls, is a 
mere collection of low houses built of unbumt 
bricks, and retains nothing of its former 
splendour. Khorasan was one of Persia's 
fairest provinces, and Oriental geographers are 
unanimous in their praises of its climate and 
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6 THE LIFE AND TIMES 

its fertility. Nishapur itself was a most pro- 
sperous town, and famous as a centre alike of 
learning and of commerce. ^ 

At the beginning of the eleventh century 
the temporal power of the Caliph was practi- 
cally at an end, and fiie realm of Islam was 
split up into a number of small dynasties, who, 
though acknowledging in a half-hearted manner 
the spiritual power of the Commander of the 
Faithful, were practically independent. 

Africa, Egypt, Spain, and Syria were in the 
hands of diflTerent nders, while Persia was ruled 
partly by various princes of the House of 
Buwayh (of whom we shall speak again below), 
and partly by the powerful Turkish djoiasty 
known as the Ghaznavid. The most famous 
prince of this djoiasty — and, indeed, one of the 
most brilliant figures in Mohammedan history — 
Mahmud, son of Sebuktagin, had received the 
fair province of Khorasan as a gift from the 
puppet Caliph who was not strong enough to 

1 A summary of the accounts of Nishapur to be found in 
old Geographies is given in Mr. Payne's Introduction to 
his Translation of the RubcCiyat, published by the Villon 
Society. 
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OF OMAR KHAYYAM 7 

claim possession of it himself. It is during the 
reign of Mahmud of Ghazna (998-1030) that 
the Seljuk Turks first appear in Mohammedan 
annals; and since it is with them that the 
history of Khorasan in the eleventh century 
is most concerned^ it is fitting in this place 
briefly to describe their origin and the growth 
of their power.^ 

Towards the end of the tenth century a 
pastoral tribe of Turks, whose temporary habitat 
had been Turkestan, finding their former pas- 
turage insufficient for their flocks and herds, 
crossed the river Jaxartes under the leadership 
of Seljuk their chief, and entered the Oxus 
country, where they occupied the districts 
round about Samarkand and Bokhara, and here, 
we are told, they embraced Islam. Not long 
after this Mahmud of Ghazna allowed them to 
cross the Oxus and to settle in the neighbour- 
hood of Nisa and Abivard.^ The origin of these 

1 There is perhaps no more delightful chapter in Gibbon's 
great masterpiece than the fifty-seventh, which deals with the 
rise of the Seljuks. 

2 Great confusion exists with regard to the early history of 
the Seljuks. I have therefore in this place scarcely touched 
on their career before their entrance into Khorasan, not 
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8 THE LIFE AND TIMES 

Turks has never been precisely determined, but 
they are generally considered to have been a 
branch of the Ghuz Turks, a number of whom 
in the middle of the tenth century had settled 
in the east of Khwarazm (the modem Khiva). ^ 

During Mahmud's reign Seljuk died, and 
was succeeded by his grandsons, Toghrul and 
Chakir,^ who afterwards became so famous as 
the founders of the Seljuk empire. During the 
reign of Mahmud, Transoxania and Khorasan 
were entirely overrun by foreign pastoral tribes, 
comprising the Seljuks, and probably, in still 
greater numbers, other branches of the Ghuz. 
In 1029 — SL year before the death of Mahmud 
— we hear of a successful expedition being 
conducted by him against the Seljuks, who 
had apparently transgressed the limits of the 



wishing to embarrass the reader with the details of a period 
of history which still awaits elucidation at the hands of scholars. 
Oriental historians not only contradict one another but even 
themselves. Some maintain that the Seljuks did not enter 
Khorasan till the reign of Mas'ud. 

1 It is noticeable that most of the Seljuk leaders at this 
period have Jewish names, such as David, Michael, Moses, 
and Israel. 

3 Their father Michael{ had predeceased Seljuk, who is said 
to have died at the age of 107. 
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OF OMAR KHAYYAM 9 

pasturage he had allowed them to occupy. 
The results of this punitive expedition were 
not lasting; for on the death of Mahmud^ his 
son Mas'ud found his whole attention engrossed 
by the disturbed state of Khorasan. At first 
he tried to pacify the shepherd hordes by 
granting them fresh pastures ; but this action 
only led to great discontent on the part of the 
sedentary population of that province^ who were 
thus left at the mercy of these nomads^ and 
in 1034, while Mas'ud was absent in India^ they 
rose in revolt against the House of Ghazna. 
In the following year, however, Mas'ud marched 
up into Khorasan, and not only quelled the 
revolt, but also succeeded in driving back the 
Ghuz beyond Tus and Nishapur. 

Hitherto we have known the Seljuks as a 
nomadic tribe with no thought or aims beyond 
securing good pasturage for their flocks: we 
see them advancing westwards, it is true, but 
only doing so as a result of a force majeure, 
and certainly not in the guise of 'world- 
conquerors ' ; but we have now reached the 
turning-point in their history, and suddenly 
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lo THE LIFE AND TIMES 

they are transformed from shepherds to warriors^ 
while their chiefs pass without any apparent 
transitional state from being the leaders of 
nomadic hordes to be rulers of a mighty 
empire, who, instead of craving leave to pasture 
their flocks on new ground, thunder at the 
gates of capitals and dictate treaties to em- 
perors and caliphs. 

Having driven the Ghuz back into the north 
of Khorasan, Mas'ud returned to Ghazna. Some 
historians tell us that in his expedition against 
the Qhuz Mas'ud had been helped by the 
Seljuks : however this may be, no sooner was 
Mas'ud's back turned than the Seljuks, under 
the leadership of the brothers Toghrul and 
Chakir^^ rose in arms against the Ghaznavid 
lieutenants, and in a short time made them- 
selves masters of the whole of this province. 
In the year 1037 Merv surrendered to Chakir, 
and in the following year Toghrul seized 
Nishapur. Mas'ud and his successors made 

1 He is sometimes called by his other name Da'ud. Gibbon, 
following d'Herbelot, calls him Jafar instead of Cbakir, a mis- 
reading that will be easily understood by any one acquainted 
with the Arabic alphabet. 
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great efforts to regain the lost province, but in 
vain; and finally, in 1059, a treaty was con- 
cluded between the Seljuks and the Ghaznavids, 
by which Khorasan was for ever lost to the 
latter, as well as Balkh, Sistan, and Herat. 

Toghrul, having thus in the year 1037 practi- 
cally secured for himself the possession of the 
much-coveted province of Khorasan, next turned 
his attention to the conquest of the rest of 
Persia, which, as we have seen above, was 
divided among the various branches of the 
House of Buwayh. The Buwayhids owed their 
rise to power to a djntiasty known as the 
Ziyarids, founded by Mardawij ibn Ziyar in 928, 
who ruled over the Caspian provinces of Jurjan 
and Tabaristan. In 1041 Toghrul overthrew 
their last representative Anushirwan, and made 
him his vassal. 

The history of the Buwayhids or Daylamites, 
as they are also called, is buried in a mass of 
confused detail, and it is difficult to form an 
estimate of the power and influence of their 
different representatives. Some of them were 
at any rate strong enough to intimidate the 
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12 THE LIFE AND TIMES 

Caliphs of Baghdad^ who became mere puppets 
in their hands^ though treated by them with 
an outward show of respect. At no period of 
their history could the Buwayhids be regarded 
as a united whole, and civil strife was with 
them the permanent order of the day. Never- 
theless, though they had not the wisdom to 
unite their scattered forces, they individually 
made a bold and determined stand against the 
advancing Seljuks. Toghrul, however, finally 
made himself master of all their States, and in 
1055 entered Baghdad itself, where he caused 
his name to be proclaimed as Sultan of his newly 
won empire, which included Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and Asia Minor. The occupation 
of these countries by his Turkish followers 
resembled rather a vast immigration than a 
conquest. 

The last episode in ToghruVs life was his 
official marriage with the Caliph's daughter, by 
which imion he wished to make more secure the 
attachment to himself of his Turkish soldiers, 
who had the utmost veneration for the person 
of the Caliph, in spite of the fallen state of the 
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House of 'Abbas. The alacrity with which the 
Turks always accepted Islam is very remarkable^ 
but it admits of easy explanation. They were 
a simple^ and at the same time a warlike^ race^ 
and for such there could be no more fitting 
religion than the Mohammedan creed in its 
simplest form — the creed that at its very outset 
had appealed so forcibly to the warlike Bedouins 
of Arabia. The Turk always adopted Islam in 
the orthodox Sunni form : he cared neither for 
metaphysics nor religious speculation : if he 
became a fanatic this was perhaps due to the 
very simplicity of his character. It was quite 
otherwise with the Persian. While the Turk, 
on the one hand, became an orthodox Musul- 
man^ because that religion pleased and suited 
him, the Persian accepted Islam only because 
he was forced to do so, and his * faith,' always 
of an unorthodox order, became as it were 
a peg on which to hang some speculative 
system. 

1 Toghnil Beg is credited with having said : • I should be 
ashamed before God if I were to build me a house and not 
build a mosque beside it.' See el-Bondari; ed. Houtsma, 
p. 27. 
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While Toghrul was engaged in the West in 
suppressing revolt and in consolidating the 
empire he had (almost unconsciously) founded^ 
he had left his Eastern States in the charge of 
his brother Chakir. On the death of the latter 
in 1060, Alp Arslan, the son of Chakir, was 
appointed to the Governorship of the East^ and 
when, in 1063, Toghrul died, leaving no male 
issue. Alp Arslan succeeded to the Seljuk throne. 
One of the first acts of his reign was to place 
in sole charge of the administration of the State 
Nizam ul-Mulk, a minister of whom any nation 
at any period might be justly proud. Hasan^ 
the son of ' Ali, better known to history as Nizam 
ul-Mulk or Order of the State — a title con- 
ferred on him when he rose to power — was 
bom in Tus (the modem Meshed) probably in 
1018. He early showed signs of promise, and 
we are told that at the age of eleven he knew 
the Koran by heart. While still young he began 
his training for an official career, and we first 
hear of him professionally as secretary to the 
Governor of Balkh, who however treated him 
so meanly that Nizam ul-Mulk wearied of his 
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service and fled to Merv, where he was warmly 
received by Chakir^ who made him secretary 
and adviser to his son^ Alp Arslan. When the 
latter^ on the death of his father^, became 
Governor of the Eastern Provinces, he chose 
Nizam ul-Mulk as his Grand Vezir. The great 
minister was now forty-two years of age, and it 
is from this date that his powerful and bene- 
ficial activity in the political world begins, which 
continued down to his tragic death in 1104. It 
is impossible to overestimate the indebtedness 
of the Seljuks to Nizam ul-Mulk for the con- 
solidation of their empire, both by the estab- 
lishment of justice and by an exercise of religious 
tolerance. Alp Arslan, like his father and his 
uncle, was before all things a soldier; and a 
monarch who was continually engaged in repel- 
ling enemies from his borders, or in adding fresh 
territories to his empire, was obliged to leave 
the internal affairs of State in the hands of some 
trusted minister. The power therefore of Nizam 
ul-Mulk during the reign of Alp Arslan was 
almost absolute. Under his able administration 
Mohammedan Asia may be said to have enjoyed 
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for the last time an intellectual and spiritual 
renaissance. Nizam ul-Mulk was a Persian^ and 
as such he realised that if the Seljuks wished to 
govern the Persians in peace they must allow 
them religious freedom. ^ Though doubtless 
from force of circumstances he subscribed to 
one or other of the orthodox Sunni sects^ he 
would from his nationality feel kindly dis- 
posed towards the Shi'ites. It was, however, no 
easy task for the great minister to exercise a 
spirit of religious tolerance, and still keep on 
good terms with all parties; and no doubt it 

1 The Turks themselves, as we have ah-eady seen, had 
become the strictest of .the orthodox, and under the rule of 
Toghrul, guided by his Grand Vezir, 'Amid el-Kunduri, who 
was a fanatic Sunni, strong repressive measures had been 
taken not only against Shi'ites but even the Sunni sect of 
the Ash'aris. 

Such is the commonly received view of el-Kunduri; it is 
however noticeable that Kazwini says that Toghrul was a 
Mo'tazihte and el-Kunduri a Shi'ite; and that they caused 
maledictions to be uttered on all the orthodox sects from the 
pulpits on Fridays, so that many orthodox men fled the 
country in disgust, returning, however, on the accession of 
Melik Shah. See Athar el-Bilad under headings Kundur 
and Nishapur. It is quite possible that the facts have been 
distorted by historians, and that it was enactments against 
certain Simni sects that Nizam ul-Mulk repealed. 

The oldest authority, however, 'Imad ud-Din of Ispahan, 
says that el-Kunduri was at one time a fanatical Hanafi. 
(Cf. el'Bondari ; ed. Houtsma, p. 30.) 
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demanded on his part a certain amount of that 
hypocritical byplay which so often forms the 
butt of Omar's satire. Nizam ul-Mulk's encour- 
agement of letters and learning was no less 
striking than his administrative ability. He 
founded and endowed with his own money 
colleges in Baghdad, Basra, Isfahan, Nishapur 
and Herat, and many other towns. Kazwini 
{Athar el-Bilad ; ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 276) thus 
relates the origin of these colleges: — 'When 
Alp Arslan entered the town of Nishapur he 
happened to pass by the gateway of a mosque, 
and there he saw a group of the doctors of the 
law in ragged garments, who neither saluted the 
Sultan nor blessed him. The Sultan asked 
Nizam ul-Mulk who they were, to which the 
Vezir replied : " Th ese men are students of 
science, and spiritually they are the most noble 
of men : they take no delight in things of this 
world, and their garb bears witness to their 
poverty." Having thus softened the Sultan's 
heart towards them, he continued: ''If the 
Sultan would permit it, I would build them an 
establishment and grant them a sufficiency so 
B 
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that they might busy themselves with the pur- 
suit of science^ and invoke blessings on the 
Sultan." ' And the Sultan gave his permission^ 
and Nizam ul-Mulk ordered colleges to be built 
throughout the Sultan's domains^ and he spent 
a tenth part of his salary as Vezir on the building 
of these colleges. He was the first to establish 
this laudable custom. The most famous of these 
was the Nizamiyya College in Baghdad^ com- 
pleted in 1065^ which counted among its teachers 
some of the leading doctors and philosophers 
of the day^ such as the Imam Abu Ishak of 
Shiraz and el-Ghazali^ who was known as the 
' Proof of Islam ' (see below, p. 48). 

While laying stress on the beneficial effects of 
Nizam ul-Mulk' s administration, we must not 
forget that it followed, in Khorasan, fast upon 
the rule of one of the greatest patrons of letters 
the Mohammedan world has ever known — 
Mahmud of Ghazna. The advent of the Seljuks 
probably had but little effect upon the town 
populations of Khorasan ; and while the Turkish 
hordes were passing through that province, 
settling for a time upon rich pastures, but always 
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pressing on westwards in the character of war- 
riors or emigrants to swell the armies or the 
colonies of their great chieftains, such towns as 
Nishapur remained practically unchanged. What 
did it matter to them to which branch of the 
Turks their king belonged ? Who cared whether 
the capital was Ghazna^ Merv, or Baghdad? 
Nevertheless^ amongst all the vicissitudes and 
changes of the eleventh century, if there was 
one thing that affected the people of Nishapur, 
it was the presence of Nizam ul-Mulk at the 
head of the State. 

To Alp Arslan is due the honour of having 
led the first Turkish army across the Euphrates, 
and of thus laying the foundation stone of Turk- 
ish rule in Western Asia. He was engaged 
during the greater part of his reign in a ' holy 
war* against the Christians on his western 
borders, and he completed the conquest of 
Georgia and Armenia which had been begun 
by his uncle Toghrul. Finally, in 1071, having 
defeated the Emperor Romanus Diogenes, he 
returned to Nishapur with the intention of 
pushing his conquests eastwards across the Oxus : 
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his career was, however, cut short in the following 
year by a mortal wound received at the hands 
of a man whom he had condemned to death. 

And now there came to the Seljuk throne, at 
the age of eighteen, the most brilliant prince of 
a brilliant line, Melik Shah. The young king 
not only retained Nizam ul-Mulk in his office, 
but gave him, we are told, even greater power 
and authority than he had hitherto enjoyed. 
During this reign the Seljuk dynasty reached 
the zenith of its might and splendour. Though 
the Caliph in Baghdad remained the spiritual 
head of Islam, it was Melik Shah who might 
now with more justice be called the Commander 
of the Faithful : Baghdad with its Caliph had 
become, as it were, a detail in the vast Seljuk 
empire. Under the direction of Nizam ul-Mulk 
the finances of the State were placed upon an 
orderly basis, and trade was promoted and en- 
couraged by the abolition of prohibitive duties, 
the construction of new roads and canals, and 
by measures taken to secure the safety of persons 
and property. We must not fail, however, to 
give due credit to Melik Shah personally for 
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his share in the internal development of his 
State, for he seems not only to have inherited 
the military ability of his father, but to have 
possessed administrative powers of the highest 
order, though it is of course difficult for us to 
determine to what extent he and his famous 
minister were respectively responsible for the 
advancement of science, learning, trade, and 
justice during his reign. As a general Melik 
Shah was so successful both in the East and in 
the West, that at the height of his power he 
held sway from 'the frontiers of China up to 
the gates of Constantinople.' 

The one dark page in the history of Melik 
Shah is his treatment of Nizam ul-Mulk, whom 
he is said to have degraded after nearly twenty 
years of faithful service and personal devotion.^ 
The cause of the misunderstanding that arose 
between them is variously stated by historians, 
but from all accounts it appears that it was in- 

1 This is the generally accepted story. In one history of 
the great Vezir, however, we find it distinctly stated that Melik 
Shah forgave him and retained him in office. 

Cf. Schefer, SuppU Siasset Namih, p. 18, quoting from a 
work called Tajarih ul Uinam, written in 1329, by Hindu 
Shah ibn Sanjar ibn 'Abdullah. 
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directly due to the machinations of the Sultan's 
wife, Turkan Khatun, who wished to secure the 
succession of her own son Mohammed, while 
Nizam ul-Mulk was known to support the claims 
of another son, Berkiyaruk. Shortly after this 
quarrel ^ Nizam ul-Mulk was assassinated, it is 
said by one of the emissaries of Hasan-i-Sabbah, 
the ^ Old Man of the Mountain.' 

Seeing how intimately the name of Hasan-i- 
Sabbah is connected with that of Omar Khayyam^ 
and seeing further how important a part he and 
his ' Assassins ' played in the history of the time, 
a short account of the rise of this strange sect 
will not here be considered out of place. 

It is well known that very early in its history 
Islam was divided into the two rival factions of 
Sunnites and Shi'ites. Their disagreement arose 
on the question of the successors of the Prophet. 
The Sunni or orthodox faction recognised the 
legitimacy of the four Caliphs who succeeded 



1 It appears that in the same year Nizam ul-Mulk planned 
an attack on Alamut, the stronghold of the Assassins, which 
was unsuccessful. It may therefore have been simply in 
revenge for Nizam ul-Mulk's action that the Vezir fell a victim 
to one of Hasan-i-Sabbah's emissaries. 
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Mohammed: Abu Bekr, Omar^ Othman^ and 
'Ali^ while the other faction only recognised 
the claims of the last. On the murder of 
'Ali, Mo'awiya, a descendant of OmayysL who 
belonged to the Prophet's tribe of Koraysh^ set 
himself up as Caliph and founded the dynasty 
of the Omajryads^ which lasted upwards of 
ninety years^ when it was supplanted by that 
of the 'Abbasids^ who were descended from 
the Prophet's uncle 'Abbas. The Omajryads 
ruled in Damascus and the 'Abbasids in 
Baghdad. 

The Shi'ites, however, on the death of 'Ali 
supported the claims of 'Ali's descendants. In 
their eyes the most important duty in the world 
was to have an ^ imam ' or spiritual guide of the 
house of this son-in-law of the Prophet. They 
regarded all the other Caliphs as usurpers, while 
the first three became, and have since remained, 
the objects of their curses. The moderate 
Shi'ites, however^ did not altogether refuse to 
recognise that Abu Bekr and Omar were good 
Moslems, though they of course regarded them 
as far inferior to 'Ali. 
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The Shi'ite movement was Persian in origin,-^ 
and a moderate form of Shi'ism^ with its own 
distinct code and ritual^ has remained the 
national religion of Persia to the present day. 
The great body of the Shi'ites eventually came 
to recognise twelve imams inclusive of ' Ali, the 
last of whom disappeared from the sight of 
men, but would return one day and found God's 
kingdom on earth. From this they received 
the name of ' Twelvers.' The Shi'ites, however, 
gradually became divided into various sects. In 
fact, disputes arose in regard to the rightful 
successor of each imam as he died, and some* 
times even before he died. One of the many 
subjects of disagreement that arose was the 



1 The influence of the Persians over the Arabs began to 
make itself felt soon after the conquest of the former by the 
latter, if only in a small degree ; but with the accession of the 
'Abbasids (in 750), who owed their elevation to the Persians, 
what had hitherto been only an influence now became a veri- 
table domination. The house of 'Abbas, indeed, made it a rule 
to mistrust the Arabs, while they placed implicit trust in the 
Persians. The Omayyad Caliph Sulayman (715) is credited 
with the following pithy saying:— 'I am amazed at these 
Persians ; they have ruled a thousand years and never needed 
us for a moment ; while we have reigned a hundred years, and 
have never been able to do without them for a moment.' (Cf. 
el-Bondari ; ed. Houtsma, p. 57 of text. ) 
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question of the rightful descendant of the sixth 
imam^ Ja'far the Truthful^ who nad two sons^ 
Isma'il and Musa. Most of the Shi'ites upheld 
the claims of Musa^ but a certain party strongly 
contested the rights of the elder son, and finally 
formed themselves into a distinct sect imder the 
name of Isma'ilis. Isma'il himself was regarded 
as an imam although he predeceased his father, 
Ja'far, who died in 765.^ 

The Isma'ili faction found but a small follow- 
ing at first, and seemed, indeed, to be on the 
point of disappearing altogether, when it was 
suddenly resuscitated by a Persian named 'Ab- 
dullah, son of Maymun. His father, it appears, 
was both an oculist and an occultist : outwardly 
a pious Shi'ite, but in reality a heretic and a 
practiser of magic arts. He was a native of 
Persia, but had fled to Jerusalem to escape from 
the persecutions which were conducted against 

1 Isma'il left a son Mohammed, and there is some con- 
fusion of opinion as to whether the Isma'ilis regarded him 
or his son as the seventh and the last imam who some 
day should reappear on earth. (Cf. Weil, Geschichte der 
Chalifefty ii. 497). 

The Isma'ilis rose in the eight century, the Twelvers in 
the ninth. 
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atheists and free-thinkers by the Caliph Mansur 
(754-775). Under his father s guidance 'Ab- 
dullah managed not merely to acquire a pro- 
found knowledge of the various philosophic and 
theological systems^ but also to attain to a high 
degree of proficiency in conjuring and magic; 
he was, moreover, a man of great ingenuity and 
boundless ambition. The tenets of the Isma'ilis 
seemed to offer him an outlet for his powers, 
and he began to devote all his energies to 
spreading the belief in the ultimate ^return' 
of the Seventh Imam. His scheme was to unite 
in a secret society, in which there were different 
degrees of initiation, men of all modes and 
shades of opinion, from the most superstitious 
sectarian to the free-thinker : to hold this body 
together by the bonds of mystery and secrecy, 
and to reduce its members to a state of passive 
obedience, and thus to prepare a force which 
should eventually overthrow the ruling powers 
and finally undermine Islam. His motives were 
certainly very far removed from religious con- 
viction, and his action may have been prompted 
partly by a desire to obtain a throne for himself 
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or his descendants^ and partly by the pleasure 
he took in attempting so audacious a scheme.^ 
To spread his doctrine, which may be briefly 
described as that of the * Hidden Imam/ he 
instituted a system of propaganda by mission 
aries called da*is, who were sent into all parts 
of the country. These missionaries gave them- 
selves out for pious men, and excited the curiosity 
of their hearers by asking them difficult ques- 
tions on religious matters, which they would 
afterwards explain allegorically in a manner 
best suited to mystify their audience. They 
received the most precise instructions from their 
Grand Master as to how they were to deal with 
various types and classes of men : and thus they 
were able to adapt their conversation equally 
to Orthodox, Mystic, Zoroastrian, or Atheist. 
His curiosity being aroused, the listener would 
ask to know more, whereupon the missionary 
would reply : * I can only tell you more on condi- 
tion that you bind yourself to me by a solemn 



1 We are told that he had already, with the help of his 
conjuring tricks, tried to give himself out as a prophet, but 
had failed to convince his audiences ! 
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oath : in that case I may tell you something to 
your advantage/ 

Thanks to 'Abdullah's activity the Isma'ili 
creed soon spread far and wide^ and in 909 
this movement led to the foundation of the 
Fatimid dynasty in Africa, which continued 
till 1171, when their last Caliph was supplanted 
by Saladin. I cannot in this place enter more 
fully into the rise and progress of the Isma'ilis ; 
the above sketch is only intended to serve as 
an introduction to the remarkable career of 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, who, as is well known, was a 
contemporary, and perhaps a school-fellow, of 
Omar Khayyam. ^ 

The father of Hasan-i-Sabbah lived in the 
town of Ray (near the modem Teheran), and 
was an adherent of the Shi'ite sect of the 
'Twelvers.* In order, it appears, to avert the 
suspicions of infidelity that were harboured 
against him, he sent his son Hasan to school 



1 According to the popular story, he studied along with 
Nizam ul-Mulk and Omar Khayyam under the Imam Muwaf- 
fak, who was upwards of eighty years of age. I shall discuss 
the probability of this statement in another place : and also 
suggest an approximate date for Hasan's birth. 
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at Nishapur to receive an orthodox education.^ 
In 1071 Hasan took the Isma'ili oath at the 
hands of one of their missionaries in Khorasan. 
Five years later he set out for Egypt, and in 
1078 we find him studying at the Isma'ili 
'Lodge' in Cairo, where he remained a year 
and a half, returning to Ispahan in 1080. He 
now began to devote all his energies to spread- 
ing the Isma'ili teaching throughout Persia^ 
sending missionaries in all directions and win- 
ning personal and devoted attachment on 
all sides. Finally, in IO9O, he by ruse made 
himself master of one of the most impreg- 
nable fortresses in Northern Persia, called 
Alamut, situated not far from Kazwin. This 
fort now became the headquarters of that 
State within the State to the foundation of 
which Hasan had during the last ten years 
been devoting his untiring energies. From 
Herat up to the Tigris and throughout Persia 

1 Kazwini (Athar el-Bilad, under ' Alamut ') says : ' Hasan 
i-Sabbah was learned in philosophy, astronomy, geometry, 
and magic. Nizam ul-Mulk honoured him for his learning.* 
From this passage it would appear that Kazwini had never heard 
of the story of the three school-friends. (See below, p. 65. ) 
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there were thousands who had taken the 
Isma'ili oath and who were willing to obey 
his slightest nod. At this period, Hasan^ 
having definitely ceased to hold communica- 
tion with the Grand Lodge at Cairo, founded 
an independent Order, a sort of Brother- 
hood^ with a constitution of its own. There 
were five different grades of membership : 
first came the Grand Master himself; second 
the chief Da'is; third the Dais; fourth the 
Companions who were Da'is in their novitiate ; 
and finally the Fida'is,^ who carried out the 
orders of their chiefs : Assassins, themselves con- 
demned to die. It was these Assassins who 
became the terror of the whole Mohammedan 
world; their victims were generally tyrannical 
rulers and enemies of the Order. The Fida*is 
were recruited from among the finest youths 
in the country. Their membership and their 
allegiance were for the most part received in 

1 There were two further grades : the sixth, a sort of sub- 
division of Fida'is ; while the seventh included all lay converts. 
The number seven played a prominent part in the Isma'ili 
creed. Thus according to them there were seven Prophets, 
and seven Imams, and so forth. 
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the following manner : — Any young man whom 
the chiefs of the Order considered a fitting 
candidate and worthy of becoming a Fida'i was 
invited by them to a repast^ in the course of 
which he was made to consume a certain quan- 
tity of Hashish ^ which intoxicated him. Whilst 
in this state he was transported to a garden 
which fulfilled all the conditions of the Moham- 
medan Paradise : — shady groves, refreshing 
streams, summer-houses spread with rich carpets 
and embroidered cushions, where black -eyed 
maidens served him with wine in goblets of 
gold to the strains of the harp and the reed. 

In the midst of these delights the young 
man was conveyed back in a state of intoxica- 
tion to the room in which he had been first 
entertained; and on recovering his senses he 
was assured by his host that he had* never 
quitted the room, but that his spirit had been 
given a foretaste of the joys of Paradise which 
were reserved for those who were willing to 
sacrifice their lives for the ^ Faith.' Thus did 

1 Or Indian hemp {cannabis indica). For an account of 
this drug, cf. an article by Mr. E. G. Browne in St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital Journal t March 1897. 
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they induce thousands of youths to become the 
instruments of their murderous policy. No one 
felt safe from the Fida'i's dagger ; for hundreds 
of murders were perpetrated upon defenceless 
citizens with no other object than that of 
spreading an universal terror of the sect. The 
famous Vezir^ Anushirwan, of whom we shall 
have occasion to speak later, thus describes 
the terrorising influence of Hasan-i-Sabbah and 
his followers ^ ; — ^ They were the terror of the 
highway ; they bore the great to their destruc- 
tion; and one would often attack many know- 
ing that he would be killed. . . . None of the 
kings felt safe from their treachery; and the 
people were divided into two parties with re- 
gard to this sect : the one openly declared 
enmity and dissension, while the other mani- 
fested peace and accord. Now whoso was their 
enemy feared their violence, and whoso be- 
friended them was accused of being their 
associate; so that both parties were in great 
danger. The first man they murdered was 
Nizam ul-Mulk.' 

1 See el'Bondari ; ed. Houtsma, p. ^t. 
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Nizam ul-Mulk was murdered in 1092, and 
thirty-five days later his master, Melik Shah, 
while journeying to Baghdad, was seized with 
violent illness which terminated his life in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. With the death 
of Melik Shah the Seljuk empire as a consoli- 
dated whole practically ceased to exist; and 
although the main line preserved till the death 
of Sanjar, in 1157, a nominal suzerainty, various 
branches of the Seljuk family now obtained 
entire independence in different parts of the 
empire. The twenty-five years that elapsed 
between the death of Melik Shah and the acces- 
sion of Sultan Sanjar were mainly characterised 
by disorder and civil war. Of the four Sultans 
who reigned during this period the most impor- 
tant was Berkiyaruk (1094-1 104).^ During his 
reign two important events occurred in Nisha- 
pur. In 1095, one of the Amirs of Khorasan 
laid siege to that town, but after forty days, 
failing to gain his object, withdrew. Shortly 
after this we hear of civil wars with the orthodox 

1 An elaborate monograph on this reign, by M. Defr6mery, 
appeared in the Journal Asiatique, $km.t s^rie, tomes i. et ii. 
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Shafi'ites and Hanafites on the one hand^ and 
the Kerramites^ and the rest of the sects on 
the other. The Kerramites were defeated and 
their schools were razed to the ground.^ 

During the reign of Berkiyaruk the whole 
country rang with stories of the treachery, 
cruelty, and barbarity of the Isma'ilis ; and as 
we have said above, no one felt safe from their 
daggers. The Amirs and generals of Berkiyaruk 
never dared to quit their dwelHngs without wear- 
ing a shirt of mail, and we are told that his 
courtiers even asked that they might be allowed 
to enter the Sultan's presence fully armed, so 
much did they fear being suddenly attacked. 
They persuaded Berkiyaruk to make an attempt 
to suppress this murderous band before it was 
too late, pointing out that if he did not take 
active measures, the suspicions already harboured 
against him of being a partisan of the Isma!ilis 
might spread more widely and cause his down- 
fall. Such considerations led Berkiyaruk in the 

1 An heretical sect founded by Abu 'Abdullah Mohammed 
al Kerrami, who attempted to introduce into the Moham- 
medan creed anthropomorphic doctrines. 

3 See Ibn el-Athir, anno 488. 
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year 1101 to command^ or at any rate permit, 
a general massacre of the Isma'ilis. In the 
execution of this royal mandate no doubt many 
innocent persons suffered, and it may easily have 
been made an excuse by the orthodox party 
for the persecution of free-thinkers. It is not 
unlikely that Omar's life was in constant danger 
at this period. 

Berkiyaruk, like his father, died on a journey 
from Ispahan to Baghdad. Feeling his end ap- 
proaching, he made his army take the oath of 
fidelity to his infant son, Melik Shah 11., but the 
young prince was taken prisoner by his uncle 
Mohammed, who now ascended the Seljuk 
throne. His reign, which lasted thirteen years, 
was remarkable only for civil disturbances, and 
for the wars which his generals conducted in 
Syria against the Crusaders, who were at that 
period trying to deliver Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land from the hands of the Mohammedans. 

The active measures taken by Berkiyaruk 
against the Isma'ilis were of little or no avail ; 
and in the reign of Mohammed we hear, among 
many other atrocities perpetrated by this Order, 
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of the following instance of the method they 
employed to terrorise the people. Every even- 
ing, at the comer of some street or other in 
Ispahan^ was to be found an Isma'ili disguised 
as a blind beggar^ who used to entreat passers- 
by in a pitiable voice to conduct him to his 
home; and whoever was moved to pity by his 
cry^ and led the blind man in the direction he 
indicated, was at the end of his walk attacked 
by an ambuscade of Isma'ilis^ who dragged him 
into a hidden cellar and there murdered him. 
This mysterious disappearance of a large number 
of the inhabitants of the town naturally spread 
terror, alarm, and suspicion among all classes, 
till at length the trick was discovered, and the 
perpetrators exterminated. 

Mohammed died in 1117, and was succeeded 
by his brother, Sanjar, who had for twenty years 
been Governor of Khorasan. As Sultan, however, 
his rule does not seem to have extended in 
reality beyond this province. Though during 
the earlier part of his reign he gained important 
military successes, fortune suddenly turned 
against him, and he suffered a crushing defeat 
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at the hands of a horde of Ghuz, who invaded 
Khorasan^ and laid waste to the whole of that 
fair province^ so that ^ not a single spot escaped 
their destructive hands/ 

We have, however, carried our sketch beyond 
the lifetime of Omar Khayyam, who died, 
leaving Nishapur and Merv in the height of 
their splendour and prosperity, which, alas ! were 
soon to vanish before the relentless arms of 
marauding shepherds. 
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PART II 

OMAR KHAYYAM 

It is now my purpose to lay before the reader 
in chronological order the most important allu- 
sions^ biographical or critical, to Omar Khayyam,^ 
which have, as far as I am aware, been found 
in Oriental works. The list does not, however, 
claim to embrace all the allusions to our poet 
that occur in Mohammedan literature, but merely 
the oldest and the most authoritative. I would 
divide these allusions into three classes : — 

I. The accounts of eye-witnesses, i,e, of persons 
who actually met Omar. Of these there are two : 
one at first hand ; the other at second hand. 

II. Allusions found in works dating from the 

thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, of which 

there are five. 

1 His full name was Ghiyath ud-Din Abu-1-Fath Omar ibn 
Ibrahim al-Khayyami. 
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III. References found in works written later 
than the fourteenth century. Of this third class 
the list might be very much extended^ but I 
have restricted myself to quoting from one or 
two of the most important ; the numerous other 
works which I do not cite only contain repeti- 
tions of earlier ones^ or obvious inventions of 
the writer. 

Before introducing these extracts it is my duty 
to mention that the oldest Tezkiret, or ' Lives of 
the Poets^' that has come down to us^ that of 
'Awfi (written about 1200 a.d.), makes no mention 
of Omar Khajryam. This of coiu*se does not 
prove that 'Awfi was unacquainted with Omar's 
quatrains, but only that he did not consider the 
famous astronomer and mathematician^ who after 
all wrote but very little poetry, deserving a place 
among the great poets of Khorasan. Nor does 
Dawlat Shah,^ writing much later, devote a 
separate article to Omar, but only mentions 
him incidentally in connection with another 
poet. 

1 The text of his famous Tezkiret tisk-Shu*ara, or ' Lives of 
the Poets,' will be shortly published by Mr. E. G. Browne. 
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/. The Accounts of Eye-tvitnesses, 
(a) The Chahar Makala by Nizami-i-'Aruzi of 
Samarkand^ written in the first half of the twelfth 
century, contains an allusion to Omar which has 
been known to Europeans as long as Omar him- 
self. An English version of the whole work 
has recently appeared from the pen of Mr. E. G. 
Browne, and I cannot do better than quote 
from this admirable translation : ^ — 

*In the year a.h. 506 (a.d. 1112-13), Khwaja 
Imam Omar Kha3ryam and Khwaja Imam Muzaffar- 
i-Isfizari had alighted in the city of Balkh, in the 
street of the Slave-sellers, in the house of Amir 
Abu Sa'd, and I had joined that assembly. In 
the midst of our convivial gathering I heard that 
*^ Argument of the Truth," Omar, say, '^ My grave 
will be in a spot where the trees will shed their 
blossoms on me twice a year." This thing 
seemed to me impossible, though I knew that 
one such as he would not speak idle words. 
When I arrived at Nishapur in the year a.h. 530 

1 I have taken the liberty of changing some of the spellings 
of proper names, in order to make them consistent with the 
rest of this Introduction. Mr. Browne, for example, writes 
* Umar' instead of ' Omar.' 
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(a.d. 1135-36), it being then some years since 
that great man had veiled his comitenance in 
the dust^ and this lower world had been bereaved 
of him, I went to visit his grave on the eve of 
Friday (seeing that he had the claim of a master 
on me), taking with me a guide to point out to 
me his tomb. So he brought me out to the Hira 
cemetery ; I turned to the left, and his tomb lay 
at the foot of a garden wall, over which pear- 
trees and peach-trees thrust their heads, and on 
his grave had fallen so many flower-leaves that 
his dust was hidden beneath the flowers. Then 
I remembered that saying which I had heard 
from him in the city of Balkh, and I fell to 
weeping, because on the face of the earth, and 
in all the regions of the habitable globe, I no- 
where saw one like unto him. , May God (blessed 
and exalted is He) have mercy upon him, by His 
Grace and His Favour ! Yet although I witnessed 
this prognostication on the part of that Proof 
of the Truth, Omar, I did not observe that he 
had any great belief in astrological predictions ; 
nor have I seen or heard of any of the great 
(scientists) who had such belief/ 
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It will be seen that this literal translation 
from the original work of Nizami-i- Aruzi is not 
only fuller than the anecdote as quoted -^ in Fitz- 
Gerald's Introduction to the Ruhaiyat, but that 
it differs from it in important details. Mr. 
Browne 2 has further suggested that Omarians 
have been wrong in supposing that it was rose- 
leaves that covered Omar s grave, but that it was 
the blossom of fruit-trees ; for the Persian word 
gul is applied not merely to ' roses ' but to every 
flower. Nevertheless, Mr. William Simpson, who 
visited Nishapur in October 1884, wrote to Mr. 
Quaritch as follows: — 'In front of the Imam 
zadah is the garden with some very old, and one 
or two large, trees, but along the end of the 
platform in front of Omar Khayyam's tomb I 
found some rose-bushes.' ^ It is quite probable, 
therefore, that the poet's tomb is, or at least was, 

1 The source from which FitzGerald drew his version 
was, presumably, the introduction to the Calcutta MS. of the 
RubaHyat, The anecdote was first told in a European lan- 
guage by Hyde in his Latin work, Veterum Persarum Religio, 
p. 499. 

2 Se& Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , April 1899, p. 414. 

3 As is well known, Mr. Simpson sent home some rose-hips 
which were successfully transplanted to English soil in Kew 
Gardens. 
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annually covered both by rose-leaves and by 
fruit-blossoms. 

(b) In a little-known historical work composed 
in 1405, called the Firdaws ui'Tawarikhy^ or the 
'Paradise of Histories/ we find two citations 
from earlier works, one of which contains the 
ipsUsima verba of a man who knew Omar in the 
flesh. Although this history itself does not 
come next on my list in point of antiquity, I 
introduce the following extract in this place on 
account of the quotations referred to : — 

' Omar, the son of Ibrahim Khayyam, surpassed 
his contemporaries in most sciences, and espe- 
cially in astronomy. He is the author of world- 
renowned and incomparable treatises. Among 
his poems is the following quatrain : — 

' '^ Every atom which has been on the face of the earth 
Was once a sun-faced, Venus-browed beauty ; 
Blow away the dust from a beauty's cheek with 

delicacy. 
For this too was once the cheek and ringlet of a 
beauty."' 

1 See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ^ April 1898, 
PP- 349-366. In this number of the Royal Asiatic Society's 
Journal^ I published a translation from the Russian of a most 
interesting article by Professor Schukovski of^St. Petersburg, 
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' Abu-1-Hasan al-Bayhaki ^ says : ^' In the year 
A.H. 505 (a.d. 1111) I was present at a gather- 
ing in the house of Imam Omar, and he asked 
me to explain the following verse from the 
Hamasa." ' Here follows in the text a difficult 
Arabic verse, together with a very obscure 
commentary on the same. 

^Concerning his death the Imam Mohammed 
of Baghdad ^ says : " He was reading the chapter 
on Metaphysics in the Book of Healingy^ and on 
reaching the section on ^The One and the Many' 
he placed something* between the leaves, at the 
place where he was reading, and said to me, 

on Omar Khayyam and the ' Wandering ' Quatrains, It is 
to Professor Schukovski that I am indebted for the indica- 
tion of several of the extracts which I here publish, namely : 
I. b. \ II. a. and b, ; III. a. 

1 I have unfortunately been unable to identify this man. 
The district of Bayhak in Khorasan produced many men of 
note. Ya'kut (trans. Barbier de Meynard, p. 131) mentions 
a certain Husayn ibn Ahmed ibn 'Ali el-Bayhaki, who was 
born in 450 and died in 536 of the Hijra, and was therefore 
a contemporary of Omar's. 

2 This evidently refers to Shahrazuri. See extract II. a. 
' ByAvicenna. 

* It is very curious to note that the author of the Firdaws 
uf-Tawarikh seems to have forgotten that it was a toothpick 
which Omar placed between the pages. The following 
extract (II. a. ) is the original work from which he is quoting, 
and there, as will be seen, the matter is stated clearly. 
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'Call the people that I may give them my 
last injunctions.' And when his friends had 
assembled round him^ he stood up in the 
manner prescribed by ritual and began to pray. 
Ignoring all else, he performed the evening 
prayer, and having placed his forehead on the 
ground, he said : ' O God ! verily I have 
known Thee to the extent of my power: 
forgive me therefore. Verily my knowledge 
of Thee is my recommendation to Thee ' ; and 
with these words he resigned his soul to God. 
They say that the last words he uttered in 
verse were the following : — 

^ O God ! I am weary of my own baseness ! 

Of my anguish and empty-handedness ! 

Even as Thou bringest existence out of non- 
existence, so take 

Me from my own non-existence for the honour of 
Thy existence.' " ' 

//. Allusiotis occurring in Works of the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries. 

(a) Mohammed Shahrazuri, who flourished in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, was the 
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author of a history of learned men^ bearing 
the title Nuzhat uUArtvah,^ or ^The Delight of 
Souls/ in which he writes as follows of Omar : 
*Omar al-Khayyami was a Nishapuri by birth 
and extraction. He may be regarded as the 
successor of Abu 'Ali (Avicenna) in the various 
branches of philosophic science ; but he was 
a bad man, and most unsociable. While he 
was in Ispahan he perused a certain book seven 
times and then knew it by heart. On his 
return to Nishapur he dictated it from memory, 
and on comparing this with the original copy, 
it was found that the difference between them 
was hut slight. He was averse both to com- 
position and to teaching. He is the author 
of a handbook on natural science, and of two 
pamphlets, one entitled Al-Wnjud, or '^ Real 
Existence," and the other Al-Kawn iva*l-Taklif,^ 
He was learned in the Law, in Classical Arabic, 
and in History. 

1 This interesting work was composed in Arabic, but copies 
of a Persian translation exist in St. Petersburg and in the 
British Museum. 

^ It is impossible to translate this title without any acquaint- 
ance with the contents of the pamphlet. 
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' One day el-Khayyami went to see the Vezir 
'Abd-ur-Razzak ;^ the chief of the Koran 
Readers^ Abu-1-Hasan el-Ghazali ^ was with this 
latter at the time, and the two were discussing 
the disagreement of the Koran Readers in 
regard to a certain verse. As Omar entered 
the Vezir said : " Here we have the authority," 
and proceeded to ask el-Khayyami for his 
opinion on the matter. Omar enumerated 
the various readings of the Readers and 
explained the grounds for each. He also 
mentioned the exceptional readings and the 
arguments in favour of each, and expressed 
his preference for one view in particular. 
£1-Ghazali then said : ^^ May God add such men 
as these to the number of the learned ! Of 
a truth I did not think any one of the Koran 
Readers, even, knew the readings by heart to 



1 This refers apparently to Shihab ul-Islam 'Abd-ur-Razzak 
of Tus, whom, though he had spent his life in the quiet 
pursuit of knowledge, Sultan Sanjar made his Grand Vezir. 
He died, however, shortly afterwards. Cf. Schefer, Suppi. 
Siasset Namhh, p. 47. 

2 This el-Ghazali must not be confounded either with Abu 
Hamid el-Ghazali, the ' Proof of Islam ' (see next page), nor 
with his brother, Ahmed ibn Mohammad, who died in 1126! 
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this extent^ much less one of the (secular) 
philosophers." 

'As for the sciences^ he had mastered both 
mathematics and philosophy. One day the 
" Proof of Islam," el-Ghazali,^ came to see him, 
and asked him how it came that one could 
distinguish one of the parts of the sphere, 
which revolve on the axis, from the rest, 
although the sphere was similar in all its parts. 
£1-Khayyami pronounced his views, beginning 
with a certain category; but he refrained £rom 
entering deeply into discussion — and such was 
the wont of this respected Shaykh. Their con- 
versation was interrupted by the call to midday 
prayer, whereupon el-Ghazali said, '^ Truth has 
come in, and lying has gone out." Omar arose 
and went to visit Sultan Sanjar. The latter 
was at the time a mere child, and was suffering 
from an attack of smallpox. When he came 

1 £1-Ghazali, the famous philosopher, was bom in A.H. 450 
(a.d. 1058) in Tus, where he began his studies ; he afterwards 
studied for a long period in Nishapur, in the Nizamiyya, in 
Baghdad, in Damascus, and in Jerusalem. As we have seen 
above, he was one of the teachers in the Nizamiyya of Baghdad. 
Finally, he returned to his native town and devoted himself to 
a religious life till he died in 505 (A.D. 11 11). 
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away the Vezir asked him, '^ How did you find 
the child, and what did you prescribe for him ? " 
Omar answered, '' The child is in a most 
precarious state." An Ethiopian slave reported 
this sa3mig to the Sultan, and when the Sultan 
recovered he became inimical to Omar, and 
did not like him. Melik Shah treated him as 
a boon companion, and the Khakan Shams-ul- 
Mulk of Bokhara^ honoured him greatly, and 
made him sit beside him on his throne. It is 
related that Omar was one day picking his 
teeth with a toothpick of gold, and was study- 
ing the chapter on Metaphysics from Avicenna's 
Book of Healing, When he reached the section 
on "The One and the Many," he placed the 
toothpick between the two leaves, arose, per- 
formed his prayers, and made his last injunctions. 
He neither ate nor drank anjrthing that day : 
and when he performed the last evening prayer, 
he bowed himself to the ground and said as he 
bowed, " O God ! verily I have known Thee to 
the extent of my power : forgive me therefore. 
Verily my knowledge of Thee is my recom- 
^ Shams ul-Mulk reigned from 1067 to 1079. 
D 
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mendation to Thee," And so saying he died; 
may God have pity on him. He wrote beautiful 
verses both in Arabic and Persian.' 

(b) The Mirsad uWIhad, a Sufi treatise on 
the progress of the soul, written in a.h. 620 
(a.d. 1223) by Nejm ud-Din Razi, though giving 
us no biographical details of Omar's life, fur- 
nishes a most interesting criticism on the man. 

' And it is well known what was the wisdom 
of setting the pure, elevated, and spiritual 
soul in a mean and dark earthy form, and 
again separating them and cutting off the 
soul from the surrounding mould; and the 
reason is also known of the destruction of the 
body, and again scattering the mould on the 
day of resurrection and investing the soul 
with life, namely, that man might escape 
from the ^'hint" given in the Koran, ^^They 
are like flocks, nay, they are even more erring," ^ 
and attain the degree of humanity, and that 
they might be brought out from behind the 
veil of negligence expressed in the words of 
the Koran, '^They know the outward appear- 
1 Sura 7 v. 178. 
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ance of this present life, but they are careless 
as to the life to come";^ and that he should 
set the foot of taste and passion upon the True 
Way. But those unfortunate philosophers and 
materialists who are shut out from both these 
blessings are bewildered and have gone astray 
with a certain man of letters, who is famous among 
them for his talent, his wisdom, his sagacity, and 
his learning. And that man is Omar Khayyam. 
To form an estimate of his utter shamelessness 
and corruption it is only necessary to read the 
following verses composed by him : — 

^*^To this circle which comprises our entry and our 
exit. 
Neither end nor beginning is evident. 
No one in the world tells us truly 
Whence we come or whither we go. 

Our Creator, when He settled the course of Nature, 
Why did He subject it to Diminution and Decay ? 
If it turned out ugly, who was answerable for the 

form? 
If it turned out fair, why was it allowed to 

perish ? " * 

(c) A little later in the same century we find 

1 Sura 30 V. 6. 
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the well-known criticism of Omar by Ibn 
el-Kifti (who died in 1248) in his Tarikh 
uUHukama, or ' History of Learned Men.' 

^Omar el- Khayyam^ Imam of Khorasan^ and 
the most learned man of his day, was versed 
in the science of the Greeks. He encouraged 
the search after the One Judge, by means of 
the purification of the inclinations of the flesh 
for the sake of the elevation of the human 
soul. He pointed out the necessity of study- 
ing political science according to the principles 
of the Greeks. The later Sufis have found 
themselves in agreement with some of the 
literal meanings of his verses, and have intro- 
duced them into their system, and discussed 
them in their public and private gatherings. 
But their inner meaning is a stinging serpent 
to the Holy Law. But since the people of his 
day reviled him for his religion, and exposed 
to view the secrets he had veiled from them, 
he feared for his blood and reined the bridle 
of his tongue and pen. He performed the 
Pilgrimage, not out of piety, but from fear, 
and revealed one of his impure secrets. When 
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he came to Baghdad^ men of his wslj of think- 
ing in the ancient science beset him^ but he shut 
on them his door with the shutting of repentance 
and not of companionship. And when he re- 
turned from the Pilgrimage to his town he used 
to go morning and evening to the place of wor- 
ship^ and conceal his secret thoughts^ which^ 
however, perforce revealed themselves. He was 
without an equal in the sciences of astronomy 
and philosophy^ and he became proverbial for 
his knowledge in these branches. If only he 
would have safeguarded his good name ! By 
him there are fugitive verses whose hidden 
meaning penetrates their veil of concealment^ 
and whose fount of conception is troubled by 
the turbidness of their secret intent.' 

(d) Our next extract is from Athar eUBilad, 
a geographical work in Arabic by Zakariya el- 
Kazwini, who died in a.d. 128S. This little 
passage on Omar is familiar to many : — 

'Among the learned men of Nishapur was Omar 
KhajTiram. He was a man versed in all branches 
of philosophy, especially in mathematics. He 
lived in the reign of Melik Shah the Seljuk, who 
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gave him much money for the purchase of astro- 
nomical apparatus that he might make observa- 
tions of the stars^ but the Sultan d^ed ere these 
observations had been carried out*^ "^^They relate 
that Omar^ while staying in a certain caravanserai^ 
noticed that the inhabitants complained of the 
abundance of the birds^ whose pollutions defiled 
their clothes. He therefore made a bird out of 
clay and placed it on the highest point of the 
building. After this the birds kept away from 
the caravanserai. It is also related that one 
of the doctors of the law used to come daily 
before sunrise to read philosophy under him, 
but used to denounce him to the people. So 
Omar called to his house all the drummers and 
trumpeters ; and when the doctor of the law 
came as usual for his lesson, Omar ordered the 

^ This statement probably refers to some particular town in 
which Melik Shah wished to establish an observatory ; and it 
certainly cannot be taken generally, for we know that a com- 
mission for the reform of the Calendar was not only summoned 
by Melik Shah in the third year of his reign, but that it 
achieved its work in that Sultan's reign. I am inclined to 
doubt the correctness of the text as edited by Wiistenfeld in 
this place, and would rather interpret the passage to mean 
that the financial encouragement of astronomy ceased after 
Melik Shah's death ; this would be in agreement with Ibn el- 
Athir. (See below, p. 6i.) 
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men to beat their drums and blow their trum- 
pets, and thus collected round himself people 
from every quarter. He then addressed them^ 
sapng, " Men of Nishapur, here is your teacher. 
He comes every day at this hour to me and 
studies science with me, but to you he speaks 
of me in the manner you know. If I am really 
as he says, then why does he come and study 
with me.^ and if not, why does he abuse his 
teacher?"' 

(e) The allusion to Omar contained in Rashid- 
ud-Din's monumental history entitled the Jami' 
ut'Tarvarikh, or ^Compendium of Histories,' is 
chiefly interesting as furnishing the oldest ver- 
sion that has yet been discovered of the story 
of the Three School Friends. Mr. E. G. Browne 
was the first to call attention to this passage, 
of the importance of which I shall speak in 
another place. It will not be necessary for 
me to reproduce a translation of it here, seeing 
that it agrees substantially with the version 
contained in FitzGerald's Introduction. The 
Jami' ut-Tawarihh was completed in 1310. 
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///. Later Accounts of Omar Khayyam, 

(a) Of the accounts of Omar contained in works 
written after the fourteenth century only one 
has been discovered which tells us anything 
fresh about him.^ This is contained in a Uni- 
versal History called the Tarikh-i-Alfi, or ^Mil- 
lennium History/ so called because it was 
intended to bring the narrative of events down 
to the year one thousand of the Hijra — i,e. the 
end of the sixteenth century. Here we read 
as follows 2 : — 

'Omar Khayyam, the Wise, belongs to the 
most learned men of Khorasan. In philosophy he 
is considered to rank close to Avicenna. From 
the history of the learned Mohammed Shahrazuri 

1 Among the numerous later works in which notices of Omar 
Khayyam are to be found are the following : the list, however, 
as I have said, might be much extended : — 

MiraUi-Jahan-Numa ; Atash-Kada; Preface to Teheran 
Edition of the RuhaHyat ; Dawlat Shah (under heading 
Shahfur) ; Jahan Nama ; Haft Iklim ; Majma' ul-Fusaha ; 
Dabistan-i-Mazahib. 

2 The following extract is translated from an ' abridgment ' 
of the original work, as given in Professor Schukovski's article. 
I have however retained the version, for curiously enough I 
found on comparison that this so-called 'abridgment' is 
rather fuller and more accurate in this particular passage than 
the originaL 
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we learn that Omar was bom in Nishapur, and 
that his ancestors were also Nishapuris. Some^ 
however, maintain that he came from the village 
of Shamsad, a dependency of Balkh, and that 
he was actually bom in the village of Basank, 
a dependency of Astarabad. However this may 
be^ during the greater part of his life Nishapur 
was his home. By reason of his avarice and his 
parsimoniousness in the spreading of science^ 
he did not produce many works. One of his 
pamphlets, entitled *'The Balance of Judgment" 
( Nis m n nl^Hukm), on the testing of the value M •-* 2^ ^ n_ 
of objects set with precious stones without re- 
moving the stones,^ gained a certain celebrity ; 
as did another pamphlet entitled '^ Needs of 
Places " (Lawazim ul-Amkinct), which deals with 
the definition of the four seasons of the year^ 
and the causes of variance of the climatic con- 
ditions in different towns and countries. From 
most of his works it is apparent that Omar 
believed in the transmigration of the soul. 

^ It is related that there was in Nishapur an 

1 The British Museum Ms. (Add. 16,681) of the unabridged 
work says erroneously, ' by means of removing the stones.' 
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old seminary. One day while donkeys were 
bringing in bricks for its restoration^ the 
"Master" happened to be walking in the 
court of the school with some students: one 
of the donkeys could not manage to enter 
the court; when the ''Master*' saw this he 
smiled^ and going up to the donkey said the 
following impromptu verses ; — 

^ '' O thou who hast gone and hast returned^ and 

art bent^ 
Thy name has disappeared among names ; 
Thy nails being collected have become a hoof ; 
Thy beard growing on thy back has become a 

tail" 

' The donkey then entered. They asked the 
" Master " the cause of this. He said : " The 
soul which is attached to the body of this ass 
was formerly in the body of a teacher in this 
seminary ; he was therefore unable to enter, 
but now that he knows that his colleagues 
have recognised him, he cannot help but 
enter." ' 

In this place the writer appends a short ver- 
sion of the story of the Three School Friends. 
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The Tarikh-i'Alfi is arranged under the head- 
ings of each successive year. It is noticeable 
that Omar s death is reported in the year 
A.D. nil. 

(6) In the Riyaz ttsh-Shuara, or 'Paradise of 
Poets^' a biographical anthology written in a.d. 
1748, we find the following short notice of 
Omar ^ : — 

' He was one of the most learned of men, and 
during his life he was held in such high esteem 
that Sultan Sanjar used to make him sit beside 
him on his throne. In his youth he was at the 
same school with Nizam ul-Mulk and Hasan-i- 
Sabbah. At the beginning of his life he was 
very strict and pious in his religion, but in later 
days he exposed himself to blame ; for he drank 
purple wine from the goblet of knowledge, and 
he was continually drunk and senseless. 

'They say that after his death, his mother 
was continually supplicating God with tears 
and laments to forgive him. One night Omar 
appeared to his mother in a dream, and recited 
the following quatrain to her : — 

1 British Museum, Add. 16,729, fol. 155 a. 
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* ^^ O thou who art consumed [with grief] for one who 
hums [in Hell fire] and deserves to hurn^ 
O thou who thyself also wilt feed the flames of hell. 
How long wilt thou continue to pray, ' Have mercy 

on Omar'? 
Were you supposed to teach God forgiveness ? " ' 

This anecdote is to be found in several mss. 
and lithographed editions of Omar. The story 
of Omar's intimacy with Sultan Sanjar is also to 
be found in later works such as the Atash Kada, 
the well-known poetical anthology of Lutf 'Ali 
Beg, compiled in the last century. 

What is chiefly remarkable in the above short 
biography is the entire disregard shown by its 
author for chronology. Other writers, indeed, 
see no difficulty in making Omar of the same age 
as Nizam ul-Mulk, who was bom in 1017, and 
also the friend of Sultan Sanjar, who came to the 
throne in 1117; but the author of the Riyaz 
usk-Skuara goes yet further in maintaining that 
Omar predeceased his mother. I shall deal with 
the chronological difficulties below. 

(c) The two great Arabic Chronicles of Ibn el- 
Athir and of Abu-1-Feda both make an allusion 
to Omar as an astronomer. Since they agree 
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with one another substantially, I will only quote 
the older work. 

Ibn el-Athir (Katnil; ed. Tornberg, x. 67) 
writes: — ^In the year 1074 Nizam ul-Mulk and 
Sultan Melik Shah held a gathering of all the 
leading astronomers of the day ; and they fixed 
the New Year's Day at the first point of Aries ; 
hitherto it had been fixed at the season when 
the sun had half traversed Pisces. And this de- 
cision of the Sultan's became the starting-point 
of the Calendars. In this same year astronomi- 
cal observations were made for Sultan Melik 
Shah, and a number of the leading astronomers^ 
such as Omar ibn Ibrahim el-Khayyami, Abu-1 
Muzaffar el-Isfizari, and Maymun ibn el-Najib el- 
Wasiti and others, assisted in the undertaking, 
and the Sultan spent large sums of money on 
it. These observations of the heavens were 
continued until the death of the Sultan in a.h. 
485 (a.d. 1092), but after that event they came 
to an end.' 

Such is all the material that has at present 
been discovered for a biography of Omar 
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Khayyam. From the above extracts we learn 
what manner of man Omar was, where he lived, 
and who were his contemporaries. We are, 
however, still left entirely in the dark as to the 
date of his birth, while the date of his death is 
variously given as a.h. 505 (a.d. 1111) and a.h. 
517 (a.d. 1123). Most authorities favour the 
latter date. 

Let us now consider from internal evidence 
the possible or probable time of his birth. The 
one indication we possess is the famous story 
of the Three School-fellows, Nizam ul-Mulk, 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, and Omar Khayyam. This 
story is familiar to all Omarians, for it is given 
in extenso in FitzGerald's ^ Introduction.' I shall 
therefore not do more than summarise the facts 
briefly. 

Nizam ul-Mulk, Hasan-i-Sabbah, and Omar 
Khayyam were all of one age, and in their youth 
studied together in Nishapur under the Imam 
Muwaffak,^ then aged eighty-five. There was a 

1 This is probably the same Muwaffak, ' father of Abu Sahl,' 
referred to in el-Bondari (p. 30), where we read : — El-Kunduri 
became acquainted with Toghrul Bey n the following manner : 
when Toghrul Bey came to Nishapur he was in want of a 
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general belief that the pupils of the Imam 
generally attained to fortune : so the three 
friends formed a compact that whichever of them 
should attain to fortune should help the other 
two. When Nizam ul-Mulk became Vezir to 
Alp Arslan (see p. 15), Omar came to him and 
reminded him of their covenant. Omar refused 
to accept a post at court, but accepted a yearly 
stipend of twelve hundred gold miscals, after 
which he retired to Nishapur and devoted him- 
self to astronomy and other sciences. Later on 
in the reign of Melik Shah he came to Merv and 
was treated with much honour, on account of 
his learning, by the Sultan. The story further 
relates how Hasan-i-Sabbah also presented him- 
self to Nizam ul-Mulk, by whose influence he 
obtained a post at court ; and how he afterwards 
turned against his friend, and went and joined 
the Isma'ilis. 

scribe who was well acquainted with Arabic and Persian, 
and so Muwaffak, father of Abi Sahl, recommended el-Kunduri 
to the Sultan ; that is in the year 1038. We also hear of this 
Muwaffak in 1042. See Schefer's Suppl. Siasset NanUhf p. 115 ; 
see also Ibn el-Athir (anno 456), who here closely follows 
Imad ud-Din's History, or perhaps el-Bondari's abridgment, 
with which he in places agrees verbally. El-Bondari wrote 
his work in 1226 ; Ibn el-Athir in 1231. 
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Now this story was for a long time accepted 
by Western scholars^ in spite of the chrono- 
logical difficulties it involves^ because the work 
in which they found it, the Wasaya of Nizam 
ul-Mulk, was considered genuine and authori- 
tative. It was, moreover, copied by all the later 
historians. Scholars had, however, in the first 
instance, only known the Wasaya story as quoted 
by the famous Persian historian Mirkhwand. 
When they came to examine the Wasaya itself 
they found that it was merely a compilation 
written in the fifteenth century and dedicated 
to a descendant in the twelfth degree of the 
great Vezir.^ Scholars were then inclined to 
reject the story altogether as apocryphal ; ^ and 
M. Houtsma of Leyden suggested that the 
compiler of the Wasaya had been confusing 

1 See Rieu's Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the British 
Museum^ p. 446. 

2 The author of the Dabistan-i-Mazahib, a seventeenth 
century work on the religions of the world, while accepting 
the first part of the story, contradicts the latter part. He 
charges the Vezir with utter disregard of his boyish bargain, 
and relates that when Omar came before him, Nizam ul-Mulk 
refused to help him : that Hasan-i-Sabbah waited long before 
he gained recognition, and, when the Vezir had been shamed 
into promoting him, he lost no time in intriguing against 
Hasan, and driving him from court. Cf. note, p. 69. 
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Nizam ul-Mulk with another great Vezir, Anu- 
shirwan, who says^ as we shall see (p. 68)^ that he 
was at school with Hasan-i-Sabbah. This theory, 
in so far as it concerns the compiler of the 
Wasayay had to be abandoned when Mr. Browne 
pointed out that the story was already current 
in the fourteenth century^ (see page 55), I 
consider that it is still possible that some one 
else may have started the legend, supposing it 
to be apocryphal, by confusing the two Vezirs. 
I am inclined to reject the story on two grounds: 
firstly, because the oldest historians make no 
mention of it ; and secondly, on account of the 
improbability, though there is of course no 
question of the impossibility, of Omar and 
Hasan-i-Sabbah having lived to such an old 
age. Let us nevertheless consider the con- 
clusions to which this story would lead us. 

According to most accounts Nizam ul-Mulk 
was born in 1017 ; it is in that year, therefore. 



1 The Jami^ ut-Tawarikh, as we have seen, was completed in 
1310. Kazwini wrote the second edition of his geography 
in 1276, and it is evident that he had never heard the story, 
for had he known it he must have alluded to it in his bio- 
graphical notices of the three men concerned. 
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or thereabouts, that we must place the birth of 
both Omar and Hasan-i-Sabbah. Now Omar is 
said to have died in 1123, while Hasan-i-Sabbah 
died in 1 124. They would then have been aged 
respectively one hundred and six and one hundred 
and seven years. 

Now, if any indication were forthcoming which 
would enable us to place the birth of either 
Hasan or Omar at a later date, we should be 
inclined to welcome it as enabling us to pro- 
nounce more finally on the genuineness or the 
spuriousness of the story of the three. To 
prove that Hasan-i-Sabbah had not been at school 
with Nizam ul-Mulk were sufficient to destroy 
all belief in the ^ story/ and this, I think, even if 
it cannot be proved, can at least be asserted on 
testimony more reliable than the authorities for 
the ^ story.' There have by good fortune been pre- 
served to us, though only at second hand, the 
memoirs of a famous Vezir named Anushirwan 
ibn Khalid, to whom we have already referred 
above (page 32). These memoirs were written 
in Persian, and contained a relation of the 
principal events of the author s lifetime, namely. 
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from the reign of Melik Shah to the death 
of Toghrul ibn Mohammed (1072-1134). This 
work was translated into Arabic by a famous 
historian/ Imad-ud-Din of Ispahan,^ and embodied 
by him in his history of the Seljuks. This 
history was in turn re-edited in an abridged 
form by el-Bondari in the thirteenth century. 
This third redaction was published by M. Houtsma 
in 1889. On page 66 of the Arabic text we find 
an interesting account in the words of Anushirwan 
of the rise of the Isma'ilis. Now this chapter is 
not merely valuable as a contemporary account 
of the rise of Hasan-i-Sabbah's murderous Order, 
but it contains a most valuable allusion to the 
youth and education of Hasan himself. For 
although Hasan is nowhere mentioned by name, 
it is, as M. Houtsma points out in his preface, 
impossible not to recognise his identity in the 
words of Anushirwan. ^And in the course 
of events, a wonderful thing happened ; for a 
number of persons who had grown up like our- 
selves, and had meted with our measure,^ and 

1 He was one of Saladin's secretaries. 

2 An expression apparently meaning that they were of the 
same socisd standing. 
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were at school mth us, and had taken much delight 
in the law and polite learning, separated from us. 
Among them was a man of Ray, who travelled 
into the world, and was a scribe by profession, 
but he hid his '^affairs.'* Finally he rose in open 
revolt, and in a short time made himself master 
of impregnable fortresses and castles; and he 
instigated murders and violent acts in the most 
atrocious ways. And their " affairs '* were hidden 
from the people, and continued to be so until 
their secrecy was assured.' ^ 

Now it is difficult to interpret this passage in 
any other sense than indicating that the Vezir 
Anushirwan was at school with Hasan-i-Sabbah. 
Unfortunately we do not know the date of the 
Vezir's birth ; the first date in his life which he 
himself records is 1095, when he took part in a 
battle, and was therefore a grown man. Hasan-i- 
Sabbah, as we have seen, took the Isma'ili oath 
in 1071 ; Khorasan was not his home, and since 
we are told that he took the oath at the hands 
of a missionary in Khorasan, it is fair to presume 

1 I have already quoted another passage from this chapter 
(page 32). 
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that he joined that sect while at Nishapur^ or 
at any rate just after leaving school. He may 
therefore, in 1071, have been twenty years of 
age (or even younger), and on these premises we 
could not put his birth further back than 1052. 

I think it quite possible, therefore, that Hasan- 
i-Sabbah and Anushirwan ibn Khalid were born 
about 1050, that they were at school together in 
Nishapur, and that somebody in the following 
century, with an eye for the picturesque, re- 
membering that Nizam ul-Mulk had been the 
patron of Omar,^ and the first victim of the 
Assassins, and that another great Vezir, namely, 
Anushirwan, had been at school with Hasan-i- 
Sabbah, and that all four had studied at Nishapur, 
consciously or unconsciously, confused the two 
Vezirs and started the '^ story ' as we now have it 
of the Three School Friends. In the course of the 



1 Even this point may be disputed, for in his Algebra Omar 
makes no mention of Nizam ul-Mulk, while he speaks in glow- 
ing terms of a certain Abu Tahir, who • enabled me to re-knot 
the thread of research which I had been forced to loose in 
vicissitude.' This may refer to Sharaf ud-Din Abu Tahir el- 
Kumi, who in 1088 had been made resident in Merv by 
Nizam ul-Mulk, and who afterwards became Vezir to Sultan 
Sanjar. 
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world's history legends of a far more convincing 
character have been built up on foundations more 
slender even than these. It is at any rate notice- 
able that Anushirwan makes no allusion to any 
friendship even having existed between Hasan-i- 
Sabbah and Nizam ul-Mulk. 

I have now stated all the evidence that is at 
present at our disposal^ and it is for the reader 
to decide whether he will retain or reject the 
story of Nizam ul-Mulk and the dates it involves. 

Of positive dates in Omar s life we have but 
two : 1074, when he was commissioned with seven 
other astronomers to reform the Calendar for 
Melik Shah; and 1112, when Nizami-i-'Aruzi met 
him in Balkh. 

Supposing Hasan-i-Sabbah to have been born 
in 1050, it is scarcely likely that Omar was of the 
same age. as he ; for it is improbable that Omar 
should have been the first astronomer of his day 
when but twenty-four years old, which on this 
supposition would have been his age in 1074. 
I am therefore inclined to place Omar's birth 
some ten years earlier than Hasan's. Let us 
conjecture that he was born in 1040 : this would 
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make him eighty-three in 11 23, the date usually 
assigned for his death, and seveny-two when 
Nizami-i-'Aruzi last met him. 

The date of Omar's death does not rest on 
very firm authority, and I am even disposed to 
doubt the story of his intimacy with Sultan 
Sanjar. This story is only to be found in the 
works of later biographers, who may quite pos- 
sibly have confused Sultan Sanjar with Shams 
ul-Mulk the Khakan of Bokhara (see p. 49). 

Sultan Sanjar came to the throne of the Great 
Seljuks in 1117; but as we have seen, he had for 
twenty years been Governor of Khorasan, and in 
that capacity he may have had intercourse with 
Omar ; but we know for a fact that in his youth 
at any rate he had a dislike for Omar (see p. 49). 
It may therefore even be doubted whether Omar 
lived to see the accession of Sanjar to the throne. 
All we know is that in 1112 he was alive, and 
that in 1135, when Nizam-i-'Aruzi visited his 
tomb, he had been dead some years. 

The Teheran edition of the Ruhaiyat mentions 
an astrological prediction made by Omar ' in the 
winter of a.h. 508' (a.d. 1114-1115), so that we 
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must place his death between 1115 and 1135. It 
\rill be seen, therefore, that the date hitherto 
generally accepted, 1123, has everything in its 
favour and nothing against it. 

Let us now sum • up in brief all we positively 
know of Omar Khayyam. 

He was born in the eleventh century in 
Nishapur. His father, Ibrahim, was possibly 
a tent-maker by trade, but it is unlikely that 
Omar ever plied this trade himself.^ He received 
a thorough education in his native town, master- 
ing the Koran, the Traditions, Classical Arabic, 
and the Sciences.^ He was especially addicted 
to astronomy and philosophy; he also made a 

1 From the Arabic form of the name el-Khayyami, it would 
appear that Khayyam is to be regarded rather as a family 
name than as indication that Omar's father was a tent-maker. 
El-Khayyam might mean the tent-maker, but not so el- 
Khayyami. 

2 The curriculum of a scholar in the eleventh century is thus 
summed up in the Chahar Makala (p. 24 of Mr. Browne's 
translation) : — the Koran ; the Hadis or Traditions ; Memoirs 
of the Companions ; the Proverbial Sayings of the Arabs and 
the Wise Words of the Persians ; correspondence of Sahib 
Isma'il ibn 'Abbad ; the Kabus Nama ; the Arabic Classics in 
Prose and Verse ; and finally, the Persian poets such as Rudagi, 
Firdawsi, and 'Unsuri. 

On this subject consult also Baron de Slane's edition of Ihn 
KhalHkan, 
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serious study of medicine, as we see from th6 
fact of his being called in to pronounce an 
opinion on the sick prince Sanjar; while he 
probably taught philosophy in the college at 
Nishapur. By profession, at any rate, he was 
an astronomer, and was one of the eight men 
who were appointed by Melik Shah to reform 
the Calendar, and who instituted the famous 
Jalali Era. 

Though he was, according to his contempo- 
raries, disinclined to write, he produced books 
and pamphlets on the most various subjects, as 
well as many poems both in Arabic and Persian. 
The list of his works which I here append 
doubtless represents but a small proportion of 
what he actually wrote. They are ten in 
number. 1 

1. The Ruba'iyat; being verses written at 

odd times, and afterwards collected and 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

2. Demonstrations of the Problems of Al- 

gebra. 

1 On Mathematics four works ; on Natural Science three ; 
on Metaphysics two ; and finally a ' Book of Verses.' 
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3. Some Difficulties of Euclid's Definitions. 

4. The Zij-i-Melik Shahi : astronomical tables 

of which he was the editor. ^ 

5. Handbook on Natural Science (title un- 

known). 

6. El-Kawn wal-Taklif ; metaphysical. 

7. El-Wjljud; metaphysical. 

8. Mizan ul-Hukm; scientific. 

9. Lawazim ul-Amkina ; natural science. 

10. The Exactitude of the Indian methods of 
extracting square and cube roots.^ 

Of these we possess the first three; the re- 
mainder we only know of from the fact of 
their being mentioned by other writers. The 
Algebra has been edited and translated by M. 
Woepcke,^ while the work on ' Some Difficulties 
of Euclid's Definitions' exists in ms. in the 
Leyden library. 

With regard to the Ruha*iyat, the various 

1 This work is referred to, with Omar Khayyam as its author, 
by Hajji Khalfa in his famous Bibliographical Lexicon. It 
was apparently the result of the labours of Melik Shah's Com- 
mission for the reform of the Calendar. 

2 Omar himself refers to this work in his Algebra. 

• L'Algibre dOmar AlKhayyami\ par F. Woepcke. Paris, 
1851. 
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editions that have come down to us differ con- 
siderably from one another^ while many quatrains 
are attributed to other poets as well as to Omar. 
It is almost impossible to say with certainty in 
the case of any single quatrain that it is Omar's ; 
firstly, because we possess no really old ms. of 
the collected Ruba*v/at; and secondly, because 
nearly every Persian poet included in his com- 
plete works a certain number of quatrains, and 
these being readily remembered by the scribes, 
were constantly being wrongly attributed. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt that Omar did write 
quatrains, as well as other poems both in Arabic 
and Persian, that he won a certain fame as an 
epigrammatic poet in his own day, and that a 
great number of the quatrains (I suspect the 
best among them) attributed to him are actually 
from his pen.^ 

In conclusion to this Introduction I would 
say one word about the Ruba'i form of verse. 
It is essentially Persian in origin, and as far as 



1 This subject has been more fully discussed by Professor 
Schukovski, in the article referred to above (see note on 
p. 4^).— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1898. 
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mere metrical form is concerned it was used 
by the very earliest Persian poets of whom we 
have any record. It is, however, Abu Sa'id ibn 
Abi-1-Khayr (968-1049) who must be regarded 
as the founder of the Epigrammatical Quatrain. 
He was the first to make exclusive use of this 
form for all his poetical compositions, and he 
gave to it that special stamp as a medium of 
terse philosophic utterance, which it has re- 
tained ever since. To quote the words of Dr. 
£th6, 'he made the Quatrain the focus of all 
mystic-pantheistic refractions.' 

It should be borne in mind that the Persian 
Quatrain, short as it is, forms as complete and 
independent a whole as our Sonnet. 
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EDWARD FITZGERALD 

Edward FitzGerald was bom at Bredfield 
House, Suffolk, on the .^Ist of March I8O9. 
We have been told by a humorous writer that 
the date should be easy to remember, because 
everybody was bom in 1 809 — Tennyson, Darwin, 
and other men of note. His father was John 
Purcell, an owner of considerable landed estate, 
who married his cousin, Mary Frances Fitz- 
Gerald, and on the death of her father in 1818 
adopted her family name. Mrs. FitzGerald 
appears to have been a very remarkable person, 
and probably it was from her that her son 
Edward inherited his eccentric vein. He was 
the third son of his parents, and received his 
education at the Grammar School of Bury St. 
Edmunds. A dreamy boy who showed no in- 
terest in any athletic exercises, and suffered 
tortures from shyness of disposition, he delighted 
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in poring over books^ and was fairly proficient 
in knowledge of the classics when, in 1826, he 
was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
though he appears to have added little to his 
studies during his four years' residence there. 
Indolence was ever a besetting fault, and music, 
drawing, and poetry absorbed the time which 
should have been devoted to more serious 
pursuits. 

At school and at college he found associates 
who became lifelong friends — James Spedding, 
William Bodham Donne, John Mitchell Kemble, 
Thackeray, and Archdeacon Allen being among 
these. With Thackeray and Spedding he was 
especially intimate in his undergraduate days, 
and it was a common event for these friends to 
meet in each other's rooms, and to spend many 
evenings in discussion and aesthetic amusements. 
But he appears to have made no effort to adopt 
any profession, for a time of idleness followed 
his university life, diversified by long visits 
to friends and relatives, and interrupted by 
no attempt at any serious work. It was in 
these pleasant years of dalliance that he first 
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knew Tennyson and became intimate with him^ 
and thus laid the foundation of one of his chief 
literary friendships in after life. 

When FitzGerald had reached his thirtieth 
year he grew tired of wandering, and settled 
himself in a cottage at Boulge, near to the 
place in which his father now resided. It was 
a small village, about two miles from Wood- 
bridge, and so well did the quiet and sedentary 
existence suit him^ that he lived for more than 
twelve years in this modest home, with no other 
permanent companions than an old woman who 
served him^ a dog and a cat. Despite occasional 
visits to London and other parts of England, his 
shyness grew upon him, and, disliking nothing 
so much as meeting 'new faces in the polite 
circles/ he spent his days on his own little 
property, studying many books, smoking pipes 
in the evening with a friendly neighbour or two, 
yachting a little, and, when possible, listening 
to music, one of his chief joys. 

His was a gentle soul, philosophic, reflective, 
inquiring. He had an attractive personality, 
which won him the love of many, and yet he 
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would hardly have sought it of his own initiative, 
for he was almost a recluse, with a vein of mis- 
anthropy in him, and a scorn of self-indulgence 
which combined with it to incline him to his 
hermit's habit. His simplicity of life was indeed 
remarkable; his charity unending ; his tenderness 
for distress almost painful. In combination with 
these characteristics was an eccentricity simple 
enough to be in itself another charm. Various 
tales, whether credible or no, are told in illus- 
tration. Once, for instance, he started to Hol- 
land to see Paul Potter s ^ Bull.' But observing 
as he entered the harbour that the wind was 
in a favourable quarter for returning, he imme- 
diately left it again for home. On another 
occasion he set. out by rail for Edinburgh, but 
when he reached Newcastle he perceived a train 
on the point of leaving for London, and think- 
ing it a pity to lose so good a chance, he got 
into it and came back again. 

Book-lover as he was, he had done but little 
in the way of writing up to the age of forty. 
His earliest published effort in verse appeared 
anonymously in The Athenceum of July 9th, 
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1831 ; and it appears by one of his letters^ dated 
in June 1834^ that he had written or was writing 
a book called Undine, which he had induced 
Thackeray to illustrate. In 1851 he published 
Eupkranor, a platonic dialogue^ and^ in IS 52, 
Polonius, a collection of good things not all his 
own. His Six Dramas of Calderon appeared in 
1853> up to which date he had hardly looked 
into Oriental literature, though his literary 
studies at the time that he began to learn 
Persian were varied enough — Shakspeare, Plut- 
arch, Virgil, Dante, Spinoza, Jeremy Taylor, and 
Homer being some among many. His Hfe had 
been remarkably uneventful up to this period. 
He had, indeed, when nearly forty, married a 
lady not much younger, who had been left to 
his wardship by her father, Bernard Barton, 
the Quaker poet. Probably it seemed to him 
that the simplest way of fulfilling his responsi- 
bilities with regard to his ward was to marry 
her. But he was unsuited to matrimony, and the 
two wisely parted soon in perfect amity. His 
^ friendships were almost like loves,' as he used 
to say, and probably these sufficed him. Perhaps 
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the first sadness that comes to a man when he 
realises that youth has gone for ever and left 
him solitary helped to direct his thoughts to 
Hafiz and Omar and Jami, with their chords 
of sadness struck for him across the centuries. 
' Omar breathes a sort of consolation to me,' he 
wrote. He had begun to read Persian in 1853, 
simply because it was a point in common with 
his friend Professor Cowell. He first gave him- 
self up to the study of Jami's Salaman and Ahsal, 
which he paraphrased and published in 1856, 
but he could describe this poet's verses a little 
later by no more flattering term than ^ ingenuous 
prattle,' and never thought very much of him. 
Hafiz and Nizami followed, and later 'Attar and 
Omar Khayyam. 

Before Mr. Cowell was appointed Professor 
of History at the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
in 1856, he ha bad copied for FitzGerald the 
Ouseley manuscript of Omar in the Bodleian, 
and this copy seems for a considerable time 
to have been FitzGerald's companion to the 
exclusion of older literary loves. In June 1857 
he received from Mr. Cowell, who was now at 
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Calcutta, a copy of the manuscript in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society's Library there, foUowed later 
by a copy of a rare printed edition which had 
been published in Calcutta in 1836. This last 
was printed in the first instance, as Mr. iHeron- 
Allen tells us, from the Calcutta manuscript, 
so that practically two texts — the Ouseley and 
the Calcutta — were the whole of the material 
from which FitzGerald worked in his first ver- 
sion of Omar, although later he adopted some 
suggestions from Nicolas, who published in 1867 
his French translation from the Teheran text. 

But, as Mr. Heron- Allen again points out, Fitz- 
Gerald's translation is not merely a paraphrase 
of Omar ; it represents the whole course of his 
Persian studies, and we shall see later how much 
he was influenced also by Hafiz and by 'Attar. 
He did not profess to give a literal translation 
of Omar, but only to represent the philosopher- 
poet's general thought and position on the 
burning subjects which he touched upon in his 
Ruhaiyat, *It amuses me,' he wrote, 'to take 
what liberties I like with these Persians . . . who 
really do want a little art to shape them ' ; and 
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again in another letter to Professor Cowell, 'I 
suppose very few people have ever taken such 
pains in translation as I have : though certainly 
not to be literal/ Yet much of FitzGerald's work 
is remarkably close to the original, although 
it is, as he himself acknowledges, 'but a very 
one-sided version.' Mr. Heron- Allen points 
out that forty-nine of his quatrains are faithful 
and beautiful paraphrases of single quatrains 
to be found in the Ousel ey or the Calcutta 
manuscripts, or in both; and that forty-four 
may be termed composite quatrains, being trace- 
able to more than one of the original Ruhaiyat, 
But, as I shall try to show, some of these, though 
in the first instance inspired by Omar, have been 
by his paraphraser so turned about to fit his 
own line of speculative thought that they do 
not always give us a correct impression of the 
original. Those who find in FitzGerald's volume 
something more than a reflection of the philo- 
sophy of Lucretius, and are apt to ascribe this 
to Omar, should recollect that the works of the 
Roman poet were the almost invariable com- 
panion of FitzGerald in his yachting cruises^ 
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and probably influenced him as much as any 
other of the many philosophical treatises which 
he loved. A modern element is also introduced 
into the Ruhaiyat which is no less interesting 
than the mediaeval point of view, but which 
should be distinguished from it by the student 
who cares to know how much of FitzGerald's 
volume is his own, and how much is Omar's. 
And this is perhaps the more difficult, since 
the paraphrase is so perfect a poetical expres- 
sion that the reader fails to detect in it that 
trail of the serpent which usually accompanies 
translations. 

The paraphrase was finished in 1857, and the 
story of its failure is written among the literary 
annals of our time. The manuscript was sent to 
Parker, who kept it for two years, not caring 
apparently either to use it or to give it up to the 
author. In March 1859 FitzGerald printed two 
hundred and fifty copies of the little volume in 
modest pamphlet form on his own responsibility, 
and keeping a few for himself left the remainder 
with Quaritch to sell on his behalf. The book 
was a complete failure. The published price was 
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five shillings^ at which it found no buyers. It 
was reduced at quick intervals from shillings to 
pence, and, failing to attract the public at any 
price, it came down at last to the ignominy of 
the ^ penny box/ At a penny a copy it could 
not be difficult to get rid of any book, however 
worthless. 

But at this modest price it began to assert 
itself to a few great minds. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti had found the little pamphlet, and 
admonished his pupils to buy this strange ano- 
nymous poem. Richard Burton and Algernon 
Swinburne got copies, and blazed abroad the 
author's genius. Presently a little vogue began. 
These few men spread the report of the poem, 
and in 1868 a second edition was called for, to 
be followed at narrowing intervals by many more 
editions, so that for the last decade hardly a 
year has gone by without some publication in 
England of FitzGerald's work, with still wider 
recognition in the United States. It is a house- 
hold word among literary persons, as well as 
among many who are not literary, and has, as 
Mr. McCarthy, in the interesting preface to one 
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of his own translations^ has pointed out, largely 

influenced the poetical form of our generation. 

FitzGerald's version no less than Omar's is the 

work of a true poet — 

' A planet equal to the Sun 
That cast it'— 

as Tennyson said of it. He has given us a re- 
presentation of the Oriental in language which 
no lover of either would endure to see altered 
for the sake of any mere verbal accuracy. In 
force, in structure, and in diction it is very 
nearly flawless ; and, as an American critic very 
aptly has told us, FitzGerald's version is in all 
respects the re-delivery of a poetic inspiration. 
But in one matter more important than any mere 
occasional want of adherence to the original 
thought of Omar, FitzGerald has changed the 
nature of the work in a manner calculated to 
mislead the unwary reader. Instead of a dis- 
continuous string of gnomic quatrains, such as 
Omar left, FitzGerald seems to give us an almost 
consecutive life-story. He has himself confessed 
that his poem was 'a mashing together of the 
original ' ; that as he had strung the verses they 
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lacked simplicity^ owing to his ingenious tessela- 
tion of his material into a sort of Epicurean 
eclogue in a Persian garden. It is essentially 
necessary to bear this in mind when reading the 
poem. 

After FitzGerald had published his version of 
Omar he appears to have given up his Persian 
studies once and for ever. He had certainly 
contemplated more such work^ but probably the 
pangs of publication had already been sufficient 
for one of his peaceable and modest nature, and, 
— as Carlyle puts it — of his innocent far niente 
life. He went back to his old loves : his great 
English classics, with those of Greece and Spain 
and Rome. He was not in any event likely to 
attempt much more in the way of publication, 
for Mr. F. H. Groome has told us that it was 
inordinately difficult to persuade him to do any- 
thing. First he would be delighted with an 
idea, then raise a hundred objections ; then again 
he would, and then he wouldn't. He had no 
incentive from poverty, for his income was more 
than sufficient for his simple wants. So little 
did he care for money that if banknotes came 
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while he was reading he would use them as book- 
markers and forget all about them. The 
popular vogue of his work did not develop 
itself until after his death, but he would have 
been the last person to regret that deprivation of 
the world's adulation which he was not destined 
to know. What he might indeed have lamented 
was the fact that he was never able to read the 
lines in which Tennyson in 1883 dedicated his 
volume, Tiresias, to his friend, 'old Fitz.' It 
was published a week after his death, which 
took place on the 14th of June in that year. 

Mr. Le Gallienne humorously remarks in the 
preface to his rendering of Omar that it is the 
growing fashion to forget that there was ever 
any Omar at all ; and Mr. Arthur Piatt actually 
goes so far as to hint that the Persian allusions 
in the paraphrase are a nuisance, the poem being 
an English poem by an English poet. But the 
two are so closely imited that their union must 
be an eternal one. ' East is East and West is 
West,' but at tim^s great souls greet each other 
across the gulf, and notably FitzGerald and Omar 
have done this ; the lover of the ' fitful charm of 
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Omar' will be the lover of FitzGerald's noble 
paraphrase. The Persian is a closed book to 
most English readers^ but in Mr. Heron-Allen's 
two volumes of prose translations the student of 
FitzGerald may find companions to his modest 
volume which on intimate acquaintance become 
indispensable. 

On the 7th of October, 1893, ten persons 
charged themselves with an errand inspired by 
affection and admiration both of Omar and of 
Edward FitzGerald. A pilgrim to Nishapur had 
brought back from thence some hips from a rose- 
bush growing over Omar's tomb. These seeds 
had been intrusted to careful hands at Kew, 
and from them had been bred two rose-trees 
destined to grow beside FitzGerald's grave in 
the churchyard at Boulge. They were planted 
with reverence at the head of the grave, close 
to the granite slab which records his birth and 
death, together with a text chosen by himself. 
He had groped in darkness, as Omar had done 
before him, ever seeking the faintest gleam of 
light to illumine his road; and, like the great 
Oriental, he could look up through all the mist 
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which the creeds and philosophies of man's 
formulating had accumulated around him^ and 
could say^ at leasts with confidence and faith^ 
^It is He that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves/ 
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Wake ! for the Sun, who scatter d into flight 
The Stars before him from the Field of Night, 

Drives Night along with them from Heav'n, \ 
and strikes 
The Sultan's Turret with a Shaft of Light. 



Before the phantom of False morning died, 
Methought a Voice within the Tavern cried, 
* When all the Temple is prepared within, 
Why nods the drowsy Worshipper outside ? ' 

III 

And, as the Cock crew, those who stood before 
The Tavern shouted — ' Open then the Door ! 
You know how little while we have to stay, 
And, once departed, may return no more.' 
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Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 
The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires. 

Where the White Hand of Moses on the 
Bough 
Puts out, and Jesus from the Ground suspires. 



Iram indeed is gone with all his Rose, 
And Jamsh^d's Sev'n-ring'd Cup where no one 
knows ; 
But still a Ruby kindles in the Vine, 
And many a Garden by the Water blows. 

VI 

And David's lips are lockt ; but in divine 
High- piping Pehlevf, with * Wine ! Wine ! 
Wine! 
Red Wine ! ' — the Nightingale cries to the Rose 
That sallow cheek of hers to' incarnadine. 

VII 

Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling : 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter — and the Bird is on the Wing. 
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VIII 

Whether at Naishdpiir or Babylon, 
Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run. 

The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop. 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 

IX 

Each Mom a thousand Roses brings, you say ; 
Yes, but where leaves the Rose of Yesterday ? 
And this first Summer month that brings the 
Rose 
Shall take Jamsh^d and Kaikobad away. 



Well, let it take them ! What have we to do 
With Kaikobad the Great, or Kaikhosni } 

Let Zal and Rustum bluster as they will. 
Or Hdtim call to Supper — heed not you. 

XI 

With me along the strip of Herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown. 

Where name of Slave and Sultdn is forgot — 
And Peace to Mahmiid on his golden Throne I 
G 
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XII 



A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 



XIII 



Some for the Glories of This World ; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet's Paradise to come i 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go. 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum ! 



XIV 



Look to the blowing Rose about us — ^ Lo, 
Laughing,' she says, ^ into the world I blow. 

At once the silken tassel of my Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw/ 



XV 



And those who husbanded the Golden grain. 
And those who flung it to the winds like Rain, 

Alike to no such aureate Earth are turn'd 
As, buried once. Men want dug up again. 
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XVI 

The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes — or it prospers ; and anon^ 

Like Snow upon the Desert's dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two — is gone. 

XTII 

Thinks in this batter'd Caravanserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 

How Sultdn after Sultdn with his Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour, and went his way. 

xviit 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamsh^d gloried and drank 

deep : 
And Bahram, that great Hunter — the Wild 

Ass 
Stamps o'er his Head^ but cannot break his 

Sleep. 

XIX 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled ; 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 
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XX 



And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean — 
Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen ! 



Ah, my Belov6d, fill the Cup that clears 
To-day of past Regrets and Future Fears : 

To-morrow ! — Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Sev'n thousand Years. 



For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time hath prest. 

Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before. 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 



And we, that now make merry in the Room 
They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom. 
Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of 

Earth • 

Descend — ourselves to make a Couch — for 

whom ? 
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XXIV 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, , 

Before we too into the Dust descend ; v _^„ 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans 
End! 



XXV 



Alike for those who for To-day prepare, 
And those that after some To-morrow stare, 

A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
^ Fools ! your Reward is neither Here nor There.' 

XXVI 

Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss'd 
Of the Two Worlds so wisely — they are thrust 
Like foolish Prophets forth ; their Words to 

Scorn 
Are scattered, and their Mouths are stopt with 

Dust. 

XXVII 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 

About it and about : but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went. 
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XXVIII 

With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 
And with mine own hand wrought to make 
, It grow; 
Ui-- ''" And this was all the Harvest that I reaped — 
' I came like Water, and like Wind I go/ 

XXIX 

Into this Universe, and Why not knowing 
Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 



What, without asking, hither hurried Whence ? 
And, without asking. Whither hurried hence ! 

Oh, many a Cup of this forbidden Wine 
Must drown the memory of that insolence ! 

XXXI 

Up from Earth's Centre through the Seventh 

Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate ; 

And many a Knot unravel'd by the Road ; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 
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There was the Door to which I found no Key ; 
There was the Veil through which I might not 
see: 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was — and then no more of Thee and Me. 

XXXIII 

Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that 

mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn ; 

Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs reveaFd 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Mom. 

XXXIV 

Then of the Thee in Me who works behind 
The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 

A Lamp amid the Darkness ; and I heard^ 
As from Without — 'The Me within Thee 

BLIND ! ' 

XXXV 

Then to the lip of this poor earthen Urn 
I lean'd, the Secret of my Life to learn : 

And Lip to Lip it murmur' d — ' While you live. 
Drink ! — for, once dead, you never shall return.' 
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XXXVI 



I think the Vessel, that with fugitive 
Articulation answer d, once did live, 

And drink ; and Ah ! the passive Lip I kiss'd^ 
How many Kisses might it take — and give ! 



xxxvii 



For I remember stopping by the way 

To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay : 

And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It murmur d — ' Gently, Brother, gently, pray ! ' 



xxxviii 



And has not such a Story from of Old 
Down Man's successive generations roll'd 

Of such a clod of saturated Earth 
Cast by the Maker into Human mould ? 



XXXIX 



And not a drop that from our Cups we throw 
For Elarth to drink of, but may steal below 

To quench the fire of Anguish in some Eye 
There hidden — far beneath, and long ago. 
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XL 



As then the Tulip for her morning sup 

Of Heav'nly Vintage from the soil looks up, 

Do you devoutly do the like, till Heav'n 
To Earth invert you — like an empty Cup. 



XLI 



Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 
To-morrow's tangle to the winds resign. 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 



XLII 

And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press. 
End in what All begins and ends in — Yes ; 

Think then you are To-day what Yesterday 
You were — To-morrow you shall not be less. 

XLIII 

So when that Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink. 
And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff — you shall not 
shrink. 
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Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside^ 
And naked on the Air of Heaven ride. 

Were 't not a Shame— were 't not a Shame 
for him 
In this clay carcase crippled to abide ? 

XLV 

'Tis but a Tent where takes his one day's rest 
A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest ; 
The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrdsh 
Strikes, and prepares it for another Guest. 

XLVI 

And fear not lest Existence closing your 
Account, and mine, should know the like no 
more; 
The Eternal Sdki from that Bowl has pour d 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour. 

XLVII 

When You and I behind the Veil are past. 
Oh, but the long, long while the World shall 
last. 
Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 
As the Sea's self should heed a pebble-cast. 
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XLVIII 



A Moment's Halt — a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste — 

And Lo ! the phantom Caravan has reached 
The Nothing it set out from — Oh, make haste ! 



XLIX 



Would you that spangle of Existence spend 
About THE SECRET — quick about it. Friend ! 

A Hair perhaps divides the False and True — 
And upon what, prithee, may life depend ? 



A Hair perhaps divides the False and True ; 
Yes j and a single Alif were the clue — 

Could you but find it — to the Treasure-house, 
And peradventure to The Master too ; 



Whose secret Presence, through Creation's 

veins 
Running Quicksilver-like eludes your pains ; 
Taking all shapes from Mdh to Mahi ; and 
They change and perish all — but He remains ; 
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LII 

A moment guess'd — then back behind the Fold 
Immerst of Darkness round the Drama rolled 

Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 
He doth Himself contrive, enact, behold. 

LIII 

But if in vain, down on the stubborn floor 
Of Earth, and up to Heav'n's unopening Door, 
You gaze To-day, while You are You — how 
then 
To-MORROW, You when shall be You no more ? 

LIV 

Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of This and That endeavour and dispute ; 

Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape 
Than sadden after none, or bitter. Fruit. 

LV 

You know, my Friends, with what a brave 

Carouse 
I made a Second Marriage in my house ; 

Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 
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LVI 

For 'Is* and 'Is-not' though with Rule and 

Line 
And ' Up-and-down ' by Logic I define, jfl^ 

Of all that one should care to fathom, I 
Was never deep in anything but — Wine. 

LVII 

Ah, but my Computations, People say. 
Reduced the Year to better reckoning ? — Nay, 

'Twas only striking from the Calendar 
Unborn To-morrow, and dead Yesterday. 

LVIII 

And lately, by the Tavern Door agape, 

Came shining through the Dusk an Angel Shape 

Bearing a Vessel on his Shoulder ; and 
He bid me taste of it ; and 'twas — the Grape ! 



The Grape that can with Logic absolute 
The Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute : 

The sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 
Life's leaden metal into Gold transmute : 
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LX 

The mighty Mahmiid, Allah-breathing Lord, 
That all the misbelieving and black Horde 

Of Fears and Sorrows that infest the Soul 
Scatters before him with his whirlwind Sword. 

LXI 

Why, be this Juice the growth of God, who 

dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tend/ 
A Blessing, we should usf 
And if a Curse — why, ther 



I must abjure the Bak 
Scared by some After-i 
Or lured with Hope t 
To fill the Cup— when / 



Oh threats of Hell and 
One thing at least is c^ 
One thing is certain 
The Flower that once h*. 
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LXIV 



Strange, is it not ? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass'd the door of Darkness throu 

Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 



LXV 



The Revelations of Devout and Learn' d 
Who rose before us, and as Prophets bum'd. 

Are all but Stories, which, awoke from Sleep 
They told their comrades, and to Sleep return' d. 



LXVI 



I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell : 

And by and by my Soul retum'd to me. 
And answer d, ' I Myself am Heav'n and Hell : 



LXVII 



Heav'n but the Vision of fulfill'd Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire. 

Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 
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We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 

Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show ; 



.^ c Lxix v\ r 

But helpless Pieces of the^rame He plays - ^ ^ c ^^ 



Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days ; \^-» ^^^\iVj 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and 
slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 



LXX 



The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Here or There as strikes the Player goes ; 
And He that toss*d you down into the Field, 
He knows about it all — He knows — HE knows ! 



LXXI 



The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ. 
Moves on : nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 
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LXXII 

And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop'd we live and die, 

Lift not your hands to It for help — ^for It 
As impotently moves as you or I. 

LXXIII 

With Earth's first Clay They did the Last Man 

knead. 
And there of the Last Harvest sow'd the Seed : 

And the first Morning of Creation wrote 
What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read. 

LXXIV 

Yesterday This Day's Madness did prepare ; 
To-MORROw's Silence, Triumph, or Despair : 
Drink ! for you know not whence you came^ 

nor why : 
Drink ! for you know not why you go, nor 

where. 

LXXV 

I tell you this — When, started from the Goal, 
Over the flaming shoulders of the Foal 

Of Heav'n Parwin and Mushtari they fiung. 
In my predestined Plot of Dust and Soul 
H 



U- 
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LXXVI 



The Vine had struck a fibre : which about 
If clings my being — let the Dervish flout ; 

Of my Base metal may be filed a Key, 
That shall unlock the Door he howls without. 



LXXVII 



And this I know : whether the one True Light 
Kindle to Love, or Wrath-consume me quite. 
One Flash of It within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright. 



LXXVII I 



What ! out of senseless Nothing to provoke 
A conscious Something to resent the yoke 

Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 
Of Everlasting Penalties, if broke ! 



LXXIX 



What ! from his helpless Creature be repaid 
Pure Gold for what he lent him dross-allay'd- 

Sue for a Debt he never did contract. 
And cannot answer — Oh the sorry trade ! 
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LXXX 



Oh Thou^ who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in^ 

Thou wilt not with Predestined Evil round 
Enmesh^ and then impute my Fall to Sin ! 



LXXXI 



Oh Thou^ who Man of baser Earth didst make^ 
And ev*n with Paradise devise the Snake : 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken'd — Man's forgiveness give — and take ! 



LXXXII 



As under cover of departing Day 
Slunk hunger-stricken Ramazan away^ 

Once more within the Potter s house alone 
I stood, surrounded by the Shapes of Clay. 



LXXXIII 



Shapes of all Sorts and Sizes, great and small, 
That stood along the floor and by the wall ; 

And some loquacious Vessels were ; and some 
Listen'd perhaps, but never talk'd at all. 
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LXXXIV 

Said one among them — * Surely not in vain 
My substance of the common Earth was ta'en 

And to this Figure moulded^ to be broke, 
Or trampled back to shapeless Earth again.' 

LXXXV 

Then said a Second — ' Ne'er a peevish Boy 
Would break the Bowl from which he drank in 

joy; 

And He that with his hand the Vessel made 
Will surely not in after Wrath destroy/ 

LXXXVI 

After a momentary silence spake 
Some Vessel of a more ungainly Make ; 

' They sneer at me for leaning all awry : 
What ! did the Hand then of the Potter shake ? ' 

LXXXVII 

Whereat some one of the loquacious Lot — 
I think a Siifi pipkin — waxing hot — 

' All this of Pot and Potter— Tell me then. 
Who is the Potter, pray, and who the Pot ? * 
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LXXXVIII 



' Why/ said another, ' Some there are who tell 
Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 

The luckless Pots he marr d in making — Pish ! 
He 's a Good Fellow, and 'twill all be well/ 



LXXXIX 

' Well/ murmur'd one, ' let whoso make or buy, 
My Clay with long Oblivion is gone dry : 
But fill me with the old familiar Juice, 
Methinks I might recover by and by/ 

xc 

So while the Vessels one by one were speaking, 
The little Moon look'd in that all were seeking : 
And then they jogg'd each other, 'Brother! 
Brother ! 
Now for the Porter s shoulder-knot a-creaking ! * 



xci 

Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide. 
And wash the Body whence the Life has died. 

And lay me, shrouded in the living Leaf, 
By some not unfrequented Garden-side. 
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XCII 



That ev*n my buried Ashes such a snare 
Of Vintage shall fling up into the Air 

As not a True-believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware. 



XCIII 



Indeed the Idols I have loved so long 

Have done my credit in this World much wrong: 

Have drown'd my Glory in a shallow Cup 
And sold my Reputation for a Song. 



Indeed, indeed. Repentance oft before 
I swore — but was I sober when I swore ? 

And then and then came Spring, and ftose- 
in-hand 
My thread-bare Penitence apieces tore. 



And much as Wine has play'd the Infidel, 
And robb'd me of my Robe of Honour — Well, 

I wonder often what the Vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell. 
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XCVI 

Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the 

Rose ! 
That Youth's sweet-scented manuscript should 

close ! 
The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah whence, and whither ilown again, who 

knows ! 

XCVII 

Would but the Desert of the Fountain yield 
One glimpse — ^if dimly, yet indeed, reveal' d. 

To which the fainting Traveller might spring. 
As springs the trampled herbage of the field ! 

XCVIII 

Would but some wing6d Angel ere too late 
Arrest the yet unfolded Roll of Fate, 

And make the stem Recorder otherwise 
Enregister, or quite obliterate ! 

xcix 

Ah Love ! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 

Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's Desire ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



L 
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Yon rising Moon that looks for us again — 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane ; 

How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden — and for one in vain ! 



And when like her^ oh Saki^ you shall pass 
Among the Guests Star-scatter' d on the Grass, 
\^ And in your joyous errand reach the spot 

Where I made One — turn down an empty Glass ! 
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COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT 

The poetry of Persia includes the ^gic andJthfi- 
elegY4,the,lyiic..and_the p,de;Jbut injibe uiiloii 
"of mystic and moral through the medium of the 
Tuhq'i^ /M»^aAtrAin^ TPQS^' ^^ t-fe p grfeat^ ggts jiave 
fou nd their main vehicle ^f f^^ypr^ssion. With- 
some it is^the ethical sid^ji£jthfiirjj¥ritings-^¥feich 
we chiefly know, with others it is the mystical ; 
but in either case the stanzas are strung to- 
gether with a want of consecutiveness which 
is extremely embarrassing to the student. No 
sequence of thought is possible, the form of 
the ruba*i forbidding anything more continuous 
than short gnomic utterances contained within 
a given compass. Even if the work is a long 
one its poems are quite unconnected in argu- 
ment; for the quatrain is necessarily complete 
in itself; three lines introduce the subject, 
and the fourth ^drives the nail through the 
heart.' 
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But this is not the whole of the difficulty 
which we find in attempting to pursue the thought 
of a Persian poet. He writes his sententious 
verses in a certain order, in which, however, his 
readers are not permitted to find them. The 
copying scribe arranges them after the diwan or 
alphabetical fashion — a method hallowed by long 
custom. He searches for the rh)nne-word in 
each stanza, and arranges the stanza in accord- 
ance with it : all those whose rhyme-word ends 
in a are classed together, then those which end 
in 6, and so on to the last letter of the alphabet. 
So that of all the quatrains written by Omar 
Khayyam, or attributed to him, no one knows in 
what order they should be presented; and the 
only possible clue to the evolution of his religious 
and philosophical thought is thus denied his 
readers. FitzGerald, to be sure, arranged a 
number of stanzas with a certain sequence of 
ideas, but this selection is illusory and mis- 
leading, though interesting as an attempt to 
read unity of design in a collection of isolated 
epigrams. 

A study of the metre of the ruba'i well 
repays the time spent on it, for its intricacy 
and variability make it peculiarly interesting to 
the student of verse. A form of stanza which 
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is used for such diverse purposes as is the rubai, 
and adapts itself to all^ must of necessity be 
more elastic than the ordinary quatrain of our 
Western poetry. An abstract of Mr. John Payne's 
description will explain its conventional form. 

The ruha'i is written in various metres, and 
the third line is often in a different metre from 
the others. But the special peculiarity is the 
intricacy of the rhyme scheme, especially of the 
^ throw-back/ as it may be called, which charac- 
terises the majority of the quatrains. This con- 
sists of what is technically called the redif, or 
'rere-word,' i.e. of an invariable ending of from 
one to seven syllables, not in general of the 
nature of a burden or refrain independent of 
the rest of the line, but forming the final and 
inseparable part of the three rhyming lines (as . 

also of the fou r th when rhymed), and following v ^*^^^ fl 
immediately upon the rhyme-word, which it thus 
throws hack towards, and in some cases even 
beyond, the middle of the line. 

Mr. Payne goes on to give examples, and as 
the throw-back is difficult to understand without 
such guides to help the ear and eye in its descrip- 
tion, I will illustrate his meaning from his render- 
ing of one or two of Omar's quatrains. In the 
first stanza the rhyme-words are, hare, tear, and 
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where, and the rere-word is formed of three 
syllables — three words in fact — thou shall go, 

* Bethink thee that soulless and bare thou shalt go ; 
The veil of God's mysteries to tear thou shalt go : 
Drink wine, for thou knowest not whence thou hast come ; 
Live blithe, for thou knowest not where thou shalt go.* 

The rhyme-word here is at some distance from 
the end of the line. Sometimes, but rarely, it 
will appear quite near the beginning ; again, it 
will be in what we should consider its proper 
place, at the end. Occasionally there will be a 
double internal rhyme in each line, as — 

* Of ease and leisure I '11 take my pleasure nor pause to 

think.' 

And another curious form, which Mr. Payne calls 
the Ding-Dong rhyme, is quaint and pleasing; 
practically it may be classed with the double 
rhjrme just mentioned — 

'Now the mead with the sound of the Thousand-Tales' 

singing is ringing, 
Take the wine the fair, tipsily to and fro swinging, is 

bringing : 
Up, the rosebud of gladness has blossomed ! Awhile in 

the garden 
Make merry, for life whilst to sorrow thou'rt clinging 

is winging.* 

Other forms of rhyme there are, for the poet 
appears free to do much as he chooses within 
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the limits of his stanza. And the metre is as 
variable. Sometimes all four lines are in the 
same metre^ and^ again^ the third differs from 
the other three; just as in some quatrains all 
the lines are rhymed, and in others the third 
is left unrhjrmed. There are in all twenty-four 
different metres in Omar's Rubah/cU. 

Over 5000 quatrains have been variously attri- 
buted to Omar, and appear in one or other of the 
many manuscripts which represent him at this 
day. But not more than two or three hundred 
are thought to be genuine. At different times 
the transcribers are believed to have included with 
the originals various other quatrains inscribed 
by the faithful on the margins of manuscripts, 
or added to them by the scoffer. And no man 
knows for certain which of these are genuine 
and which are not. They can only be judged 
by the internal evidence of their simplicity, their 
epigrammatic finish, and their literary form, 
together with the fact of their general inclusion 
in the best texts. The oldest known manuscript 
is that in the Ouseley collection of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. It is dated at Shiraz, a.h. 
865 (a.d. 1460), nearly 350 years after the poet's 
death, and contains 158 quatrains. This was 
the principal source of FitzGerald's inspiration ; 
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and it is noticeable^ as Mr. Heron-Allen has 
pointed out, that our translator in making his 
paraphrase was careful to use in the main only 
those originals which appear in at least two mss., 
and one of these the oldest, and presumably the 
most genuine and trustworthy, in existence. 

Nothing is more difficult than so to balance 
the sparse evidence at our disposal as to form a 
just idea of the life and creed of Omar Khayyam. 
Though he never tired of ridiculing Sufism, he 
has been claimed as a Sufi by many generations 
of Persians, who read in his verses an esoteric 
mysticism which to the ordinary observer does 
not appear to exist in them. There can be little 
doubt that he had been initiated into all the 
teaching of that remarkable system, for even 
FitzGerald, while practically rejecting the Sufism 
of Omar, admits some traditional assumption in 
favour of this view, and there is no denying that 
mysticism may be found in a few of his verses. 
But it does not follow that Omar was able to 
hold to Sufism as a dominant influence in his 
religious life ; on the contrary, many of his quat- 
rains jeer at the professors of this faith, which 
he has evidently tried and rejected. To take, 
for instance, two Sufi doctrines, those of asceti- 
cism and pantheism, we find that although 
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maiiy of Omar's moods indicate an inclination to 
pantheism, there are times at which he is dis- 
tinctly opposed to this system of faith. Again^ 
though he goes so far towards asceticism as to 
desire but little in the way of luxuries or even 
of common necessaries, still there are certain 
human joys and indulgences of which he will 
not deprive himself at the bidding of any one. 
It is easy enough to read Omar, by the light of 
latter-day Sufism, as himself a Sufi who uses the 
language of pleasure as an allegorical veil for 
devotion. Nicolas in his French translation, for 
instance, makes copious notes to this effect, in- 
serting the words 'Dieu' and ^La Divinite* 
where Omar seems to speak only of wine ; and 
in many other details he seeks to prove the poet 
a mystical devotee using S3rmbolism as an aid to 
devotion. But Omar was no real Sufi ; it might 
have been happier for him if he had been. Pro- 
fessor Cowell suggests that the mystical devotion 
of Persia's better spirits was, at any rate, a grop- 
ing after the Divine, and that in them were 
depths which Omar's science failed to sound. 
Yet his. life, a ppears to have been a co ntinuous 
struggle for the light which he was never able 
to beholdTa ml lila verses are likr tlros^ of Job—" 
a pathetic firy iiuLof the night. 
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But while Sufis claim him as one of their most 
devoted children^ orthodox Mohammedans have 
rejected him as an atheist^ an accusation which is 
less tenable than any others which have been flung 
at himJ He never denies God, though he criti- 
I cIseSTquestions, condemns Him. He calls himself 
in one of his quatrains ' a slave in revolt/ and this 
phrase admirably describes his position in the 
matter. He is undoubtedly rebellious, but he 
does not therefore cease to be a slave. He sees 
in his Master various attributes and methods of 
dealing which he cannot approve, and he does 
not hesitate to tell his mind concerning them. 
He is undeniably a sceptic, but his scepticism may 
be said to be~wTEBm the confines of faith, and 
has in it an infinite yearning for truth, as well as 
for the conviction which judgment forces him 
to hold in suspense. The scientific spirit is a 
spirit of reverence, and none the less because 
it seeks to trace things back to law. Omar's 
scientific mind has established so firmly the ne- 
cessity and the immutability of law, that he claims 
to judge everything by its canons, and even 
attempts to explain the supernatural by its aid ; 
yet to him religion is as momentous a fact as 
science, both being methods of the Almighty. 
Even when he seems nearest to materialism— 7 
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lie is never really near — the great mystery which 
lies beyond the region of phenomena is fully 
recognised by him^ and he makes no effort to 
deny the existence of the supernatural showing 
through nature as its heavenward side. He is 
rather to be regarded as a critic of effete systems 
than a denier of the possibility of objective 
knowledge. He realises, as Kant says, that 
scepticism in itself is not a permanent resting- 
place for human reason. He is honestly trying 
to come to some conclusion concerning the 
mysteries of creation and destiny, dealing very 
directly with these subjects of vital import to 
thinking persons of every age ; and it is not for 
want of the will that he finds himself unable. 
It has been shown that the same point of view 
is otservable in Tennyson's Two Voices, and also 
in In Memoriam ; and that our own poet, being 
unable to find a logical solution of his difliculties, 
was obliged to fall back on a moral conviction of (^ 
God and of His love, and to comfort himself 
with that, as many another has done before and 
since. This moral solution, for instance, was 
the only one which Goethe had to offer. Omar 
is a doubter, but even as a doubter he is incon- 
sistent, many of his ruba'iyat overflowing with 
confidence in God and love towards Him, He 
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is a man of many moods, and unluckily all of 
them appear to be recorded. If he had been 
of our day his earlier writings would have been 
withdrawn from circulation, and we should not 
have been forced to puzzle ourselves over his 
contradictory utterances. He rejoices? in anti- 
theses of doubt and faith : now he rebels, and 
again he finds implicit trust. He questions, 
mocks, abuses; and again we find him low at 
the footstool of the God whom throughout all 
his humours he never rejects. He gives himself 
up to indulgence, and once more he is overcome 
with aspirations towards all that is high and 
holy. It is doubt which intervenes between 
himself and God, but he has no meian self-satis- 
faction in his want of faith. The spirit is willing 
enough. 

The record of a huma nsoul j§jhQ]>$3UJ'J 5 JP thes e 
verses ; its doubts and disenchantment are those 
of every age and of every faith. The same soul- 
troubles which beset Omar in his far-away time 
are the very ones which assailed Koheleth at a 
remoter past, the same which beset the thinking 
mind in our busy days, and render it sad and 
solitary, as Omar's was, in the midst of a noisy 
world. But Omar has the rare gift of honesty. 
The thing which is most abhorrent to him is 
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to profess a virtue which he does not possess. 
He is independent in thought to a remarkable 
degree for an Oriental, and what he thinks he 
seldom hesitates to express, at the risk of loss of 
character and even of life. 

There are other charges against him which 
are equally baseless with that of atheism. He 
has been called, with some appearance of justifi- 
cation, an Epicurean; but only in its lighter 
meaning can the term 6e applied to him, for he 
was certainly no follower of the philosophy of 
Epicurus. He has been taunted with gross 
materialism ; but at the bottom of his heart, even 
when he appears inclined to give up God, his 
whole tendency is towards Him. It is i mpossible 
to label Omar^ He is an eclectic philosopher 
and a nonconformist believer by turns, the latter 
phase being the dominant one. 

The mischief of it all is that none of our 
speculations on the subject can be substantiated 
by proof, so far as present evidence goes. If we 
were considering a writer of our own time and 
country, we should accept his latest utterances 
and judge him by them ; but this is impossible 
in the case of a Persian poet, as I have already 
pointed out. We can only do our best to harmo- 
nise his disjointed tetrastichs by an approximate 
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understanding of those influences which may 
be supposed to have swayed him. In the 
case of Omar the difficulty lies in the number 
of the schools of thought to which at various 
times he seems to have given a measure of 
adherence. From each he has taken something, 
but to none is he willing to subscribe with a 
whole heart. 'Go to; I will make a religion/ 
he seems often to say, in the words of a prophet 
of our own times, but he never succeeds in 
anything more satisfactory than rejecting one. 



Wake ! for the Sun, who scattered into flight 
The Stars before hhn from the Field of Night, 

Drives Night along with them from Heav'n, 
and strikes 

The Sultan's Turret with a Shaft of Light. 

The earliest of the quatrains, as arranged by 
FitzGerald, deal with the lighter themes on 
which Omar is apt to touch. He begins with 
nature and love and human joys, and tells his 
mind concerning their influence upon him. The 
gradual development of the opening stanza be- 
tween the first and the fourth editions is not the 
least interesting feature of FitzGerald' s para- 
phrase of the Ruhaiyat Mr. Aldis Wright, in an 
editorial note to the edition of 1890, tells us that 
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this stanza is FitzGerald's own^ and not Omar's^ 
but the statement has been partly disproved by 
later examination. We may plainly see that 
FitzGerald has distinct authority for the first 
portion of the quatrain as it appeared in his 
earliest edition, although the polishing which 
extended over years has essentially altered it. 
As it appeared in 1859 it reads thus — 

Awake ! for Morning in the Bowl of Night 

Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight : 

And Lo ! the Hunter of the East has caught 
The Sultdn's Turret in a Noose of Light. 

A stone flung into a cup was^ amongst nomadic 
desert tribes, the signal for striking camp^ and 
in these words is suggested the passing of night 
and the coming of morning. FitzGerald came 
upon the same image in Jami's Salaman and Ahsal, 
which poem, as well as Omar's Ruhaiyat, he 
paraphrased ; and he makes an equally felicitous 
use of it there in a different connection when he 
speaks of — 

* Drinking that cup of Happiness and Tears 
In which Farewell has never yet been flung.' 

The happy parallel which follows, describing 
the first rays of dawn as falling like a noose of 
light on the palace towers, completes the stanza 
as Omar left it. 
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FitzGerald was not satisfied with leaving his 
work in the form in which it first suggested itself 
to him^ and in the evolution of this quatrain we 
get finally a stanza which owes but little to Omar. 
The vivid Eastern imagery is lost^ and in its 
stead we have verses which flow more easily 
from the tongue while losing some of their local 
colour. 



Before the phantom of False morning died^ 
Methought a Voice within the Tavern cried, 
* When all the Temple is prepared within, 
Why nods the drowsy Worshipper outside } ' 

Before the dawn comes the false dawn — 
' morning's left hand ' — a transient light on the 
horizon which Persians call the ' blue dawn,* or 
' morning grey ' ; it appears an hour before day- 
break, and is a well-known phenomenon in the 
East. At times of fasting, abstinence lasts from 
the earliest moment when a white thread can 
be distinguished from a black one to the corre- 
sponding moment at night; and the pre-dawn 
hour is seized by the Musulman as an opportunity 
for a solid meal to fortify him against the fatigues 
of the coming day. But apart from this practice, 
which is one of common-sense, it was not unusual, 
Mr. Payne tells us, for wine-drinkers after a night 
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of revelry to salute the first rays of dawn with 
a cry known as the Wail of the Morning, which 
was, in effect, a cry for more wine. As the fore- 
dawn prayer to the devout, so was the fore-dawn 
glass to the toper ; and the Saki, or cupbearer^ 
would be prepared to minister to the needs of 
the drinker even at that early hour. Hafiz, for 
instance, says — 

* The morning draught, my friend, the morning draught ! 
It is strange that at such a season 
They shut up the wine tavern ! Oh, hasten I ' 

The image of Temple and Worshipper, how- 
ever, does not in this instance come from Omar, 
and again the evolution of the stanza leads to a 
divergence from the original which is even more 
marked than the variation in stanza i. Omar 
cries that he may fill up his measure of wine 
before Fate fills his measure of life. He calls 
to the Saki to replenish his cup> while Fitz- 
Gerald's Saki, on the other hand, cries to the 
drinker to bring his cup to be filled. The 
quatrain in the first edition of the paraphrase 
is nearly as far from the original as in the last — 

Dreaming when Dawn's Left Hand was in the Sky 
I heard a Voice within the Tavern cry, 
* Awake, my Little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Life's Liquor in its Cup be dry.' 
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Many of Omar's tetrastichs are addressed to 
the Saki^ who was generally a comely youth and 
nimble. 

Ill 

And, as the Cock crew, those who stood before 
The Tavern shouted — ' Open then the Door ! 
You know how little while we have to stay. 
And, once departed, may return no more.' 

But the appeal to the cupbearer is only held 
over to the third stanza. Then the loiterer 
outside the tavern becoming impatient cries for 
hii^ morning draught. The quatrain as rendered 
by Fitz Gerald represents no one stanza, but is 
composed from several of the original, and in 
it the first serious note is sounded. The Saki 
is reminded of the brevity of life ; wine must be 
drunk to gratify the heart, for those who are 
asleep can find no pleasure, and those who have 
departed will never return. 



IV 

Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 
The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires. 

Where the White Hand of Moses on the 
Bough 
Puts out, and Jesus from the Ground suspires. 

The New Year has come, bearing with it the 
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first breath of springs and all human joys are 
accentuated when the sap flows afresh through 
the branches of trees and the slender stems of 
flowers. 

Nature is wont to exercise a profound religious 
influence over the hearts of men when they stand 
face to face with her in the desert. The whole 
feeling of this passage brings a vivid recollection 
of certain lines familiar to lovers of the great 
Lake Poet — 

* I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods. 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, — ^both what they half create, 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense. 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.' ^ 

Relations are established between the soul and 

1 Wordsworth : Lines on Tin fern Abbey. 
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a spiritual world ; and delight in external beauties 
leads on to the consideration of a Maker of these 
beauties^ with whom, as we shall see, the poet 
craves to find kinship. *The one absolutely 
impossible conception of God,' says the author 
of Lux Mundi, ' is that which represents Him as an 
occasional visitor ' ; and Omar is fully persuaded, 
when he goes out into the desert, of the in- 
dwelling nearness of God. He perceives Him 
immanent in nature, 'within all things and 
without all things, above all things and beneath 
all things,' ^ and it is with this indwelling Spirit 
that he seeks in some of his quatrains to find 
proofs of a personal communication through the 
quickening of his own spiritual life. The Sufis 
see a divine mystery in every phase of earthly 
beauty, and Omar is one with them in this 
conviction when he goes out to commune with 
nature. 

The New Year's Day of the Persians corre- 
sponds with the period of the vernal equinox, 
and is commemorated by a festival said to have 
been instituted by Jamshid, the semi-mythical 
monarch whose name is so often met with in 
Persian literature. Mr. Binning, in his Trvo 
Years* Travel in Persia, of which book FitzGerald 
1 St. Gregory the Great. 
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made copious use, tells us that^ the approach of 
spring is very rapid in that c^Tttn^ry. Before the 
snow is well off the ground the trees burst into 
blossom and the flowers start forth from the soil. 
Green plants spring up from the plain, and the 
notes of the blackbird and the woodpecker are 
heard. It is at this time of release from winter's 
thrall — the season when ' the warmth of the land 
is not hot, and the coolth of it is not cold * ^ — 
that, as Omar says, happiness seems to come 
again to the world, and the living heart (that is, 
the heart initiated in spiritual things) yearns for 
the desert — 

* Now that there is a possibility of happiness for the world, 
Every living heart has yearnings towards the desert, 
Upon every bough is the appearance of Moses' hand, 
In every breeze is the exhalation of Jesus' breath. '^ 

Many of the legends found in Persian poetry 
come from Jewish history and the traditions 
of the Pentateuch. In this stanza we have a 
reference to the Hebrew scriptures — 

'And the Lord said furthermore unto him. 
Put now thine hand into thy bosom. And he 
put his hand into his bosom ; and when he took 
it out, behold, his hand was leprous as snow.' ^ 

But the Mohammedans hold that the hand 

1 Firdawsi. 

2 Mr. Heron-Allen's translation. * Exodus iv. 6. 
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of Moses^ when he drew it forth at the bidding 
of God from his garment^ was not leprous, but 
bright and shining as if by a miraculous trans- 
formation. As the Koran has it — 

' And God said unto him, O Moses, draw near 
^ and fear not, for thou art safe. Put thy hand 
into thy bosom, and it shall come forth white, 
without any hurt.' 

Al Baydawi, the learned commentator, remarks 
that Moses was a very swarthy man, and that 
his hand became bright like the sun. Here the 
simile is fancifully used to describe the sudden 
breaking out of spring blossoms upon the cercis 
trees in the plains of Khorasan, and there follows 
a further allusion to the scripture of the Christian. 
In Persian literature Christ is commonly alluded 
to as a life-giver ; he is called by the Moslems 
the Breath of God, for they consider that from 
His breath came the healing power which is 
recorded of Him. His miracles are authorita- 
tively admitted, and He is placed next below 
Mohammed by the orthodox. But the Sufis 
place Him on an equality with God, considering 
Him as a Sufi who has attained the Supreme 
Beatitude. 

It is the poet who can best show us the double 
nature of man : his yearnings after the spiritual 
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warring with his tendency to the material ; his 
joy in the delight of the eye and the pleasures 
of the world mingled with aspiration towards 
something less gross than these. The claims of 
mortal existence do not preclude the exercise of 
the spiritual imagination ; and Omar^ whose love 
and knowledge of life may have formed a broad 
foundation for his upgrowth to higher things^ 
betrays to us here and elsewhere his yearnings 
after the divine. 



Iram indeed is gone with all his Rose^ 
And Jamsh;f d's Sev'n-ring'd Cup where no one 
knows ; 
But still a Ruby kindles in the Vine, 
And many a Garden by the Water blows. 

A very composite quatrain follows which 
cannot be successfully traced in its entirety to 
Omar, although it breathes the true spirit of his 
poetry, and, in fact, of all Persian poetry. The 
evanescence of things material is the text — a 
text which reappears continually. Although no 
reference to the Garden of Iram can be found in 
any quatrains attributed to Omar, FitzGerald 
had doubtless met with the subject in the works 
of one of the many Eastern poets who have dealt 
with it. It is a matter of common belief that 
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this garden^ planted by King Shaddad, is sunk 
deep in the sands of Arabia. It was an en- 
chanted garden, a meet subject for the poet if 
he had chosen to use it^ as he certainly did use 
the similar theme of the seven-ringed magic cup 
of Jamshid. 

This Jamshid was the fifth king of the 
Pishdadian d3niasty — a semi-mythical monarch. 
His name was Jam or Jem^ which means king, 
and the suffix 'shid' signifies 'sun'; he was 
emphatically the ' Roi Soleil ' of Iranian romance, 
and many a story of prowess and love in Persian 
belles lettres is derived from his mythical deeds. 
The seven-ringed metal cup which he possessed 
was invented by Kay Khosru, who is identified 
with Cyrus, the great king of the Medes and 
Persians, and in this cup the whole world was 
reflected, so that its owner was able by its aid 
to tell the past, present, and future. It was 
engraved with the signs of the zodiac and other 
cabalistic marks to help in divination, and fable 
tells us that it fell afterwards into the possession 
of Alexander the Great. Nicolas claims for the 
Patriarch Joseph the possession of a similar 
divining-cup, refemng to the Book of Genesis, 
which describes the silver cup which Joseph 
caused to be hidden in Benjamin's sack — 
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' Is not this it in which my lord drinketh^ and 
whereby indeed he divineth ? ' ^ 

'Attar in his Mantik-ut-Tair also makes men- 
tion of this cup^ and FitzGerald has translated 
the passage as follows : — 

* For ev'n as Yusuf (when his Brotherhood 
Came up from Egypt to buy com, and stood 
Before their brother in his lofty place, 
Nor knew him for a veil before his face) 
Struck on his mystic Cup, which straightway then 
Rang out their story to those guilty Ten — .' 

Earthly power and grandeur are but transitory 
things^ and the poet clings to the pleasures — ^ 
though equally fleeting — of the passing moment, 
seeing in their very evanescence a reason for 
enjoyment. The grape and the garden near the 
desert are all he can wrest from Fate, but these 
he will enjoy while they remain to him. For 
not only do material things pass and become for- 
gotten ; man also, the greatest of God's created 
works, perishes, and is mingled with the dust 
from whence he came. 

VI 

And David's lips are lockt ; but in divine 
High-piping Pehlevf, with ^ Wine ! Wine ! Wine ! 
Red Wine ! ' — the Nightingale cries to the 
Rose 
That sallow cheek of hers to' incarnadine. 
1 Genesis xliv. 5. 

k 
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But the allusion to David in the sixth stanza is 
an invention of FitzGerald's, for Omar does not 
speak of him in any one of his Ruhaiyat The 
reference, however, is in perfect harmony with 
the subject, for the sweet voice of David is con- 
tinually mentioned in Iranian literature. He is 
for Mohammedans the type of the musician, and 
Tabari, a ninth-century chronicler, says of him : — 
'God sent David the Psalms, and gave him a 
goodly voice, so that he sang them to such fine 
airs and on such fair wise that none ever heard 
the like ; and when he went about to chant the 
praises of the Most High, the birds of Heaven 
came, and settling about his head hearkened 
unto him.' 

But FitzGerald in his turning of the Ruha'iyat 
into an eclogue uses the reference to David to 
carry on the imagery he is conjuring up. David's 
lips are lockt, but in his place there is the 
nightingale — ^the ' Thousand-Tales.' Mr. Binning 
says that the Persian nightingale comes with the 
roses in April, and departs with them at the end 
of the siunmer. His voice is one of the joys of 
life, and he does not pass away with the great 
ones of the earth, but is with us every spring to 
tell of love and happiness. His language is not 
subject to change with the language of the 
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people who may dwell near him. The Pahlavi 
— the pre-Mohammedan language of Persia — has 
given place to another, but the Nightingale's 
Pahlavi remains ever the same, and his love for 
the Rose is eternal and unchangeable. It is only 
thus remotely that the favourite Eastern subject 
of the loves of the nightingale and the rose is 
introduced into the poem. The bird cries ever 
to his beloved that she must drink wine to give 
colour to her yellow cheek, yellow and sallow 
being, words practically interchangeable in 
Persian, and indicative of sickness or misery. 
^The Rose speaks all languages,' says Emerson. 
To Omar as well as to ourselves of these latter 
days she tells of love, and joy, and hope return- 
ing with vernal simshine, and perhaps also of 
inevitable death. 

VII 

Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling : 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter — and the Bird is on the Wing. 

The first and second lines of the composite 
quatrain that follows find parallels both in Omar 
and in Hafiz. The original in Omar, as trans- 
lated by Mr. Heron-Allen, reads thus — 
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Every day I resolve to repent in the evening, 

Repenting of the brimful goblet and the cup ; 

(But) now that the season of roses has come I can- 
not grieve. 

Give penitence for repentance in the season of 
roses, O Lord ! 

He craves permission^ in fact, to repent his 
repentance in the spring of the year, when the 
joys of life are more precious to him than at any 
other season ; and Hafiz gives voice to the same 
regret for his abstinence — ' Let us again break 
our vows of repentance in the season of roses/ 



Whether at Naishapiir or Babylon, 
Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run. 

The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop. 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 

Nicolas and Bodenstedt in place of the image 
of the Bird of Time, which is not strictly 
Omarian, describe the nightingale as inciting 
to the carpe diem practice. And here again we 
have the feeling which is so strong in the 
Eastern poet of the ruthlessness of Destiny; 
the hoUowness of worldly things leading always 
to the theory of present enjoyment as a guide to 
life. ' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.' The epicurism here is untroubled enough^ 
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however, and does not prepare the reader for 
the fierce denunciation which comes later in the 
poem as rendered by FitzGerald. 

This 'quatrain did not appear in FitzGerald's 
first edition, and doubtless he was reminded of 
it by the version of Nicolas, pubUshed in 1867. 
But for Balkh of the original he substituted the 
rhyme-word Babylon, as a more euphonious read- 
ing, and, for Baghdad, Nishapur. The quatrain 
is a very gem of melody, and it is also very close 
to the original in its rendering. ' When the Cup 
is full,' says Omar, ' what matter whether it be 
sweet or bitter ? When the soul escapes, what 
matter whether it be at Baghdad or at Balkh ? 
Drink, for the moon will continue her course, 
though the wine of life overflows the cup, and 
we fall like the leaf from the branch/ 



IX 

Each Morn a thousand Roses brings, you say ; 
Yes, but where leaves the Rose of Yesterday ? 
And this first Summer month that brings the 
Rose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikobad away. 

A plaintive minor key here comes in, and lasts 
over the following quatrain, in which the feeling 
of transience is dwelt upon in its inevitable law. 
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applying as ruthlessly to the monarch on his 
throne as to the rose of a single summer. Even 
Jamshid^ the binder of demons, whose reign is 
said to have lasted seven hundred years — even 
Kay Kobad, the founder of the great Kayanian 
djmasty, have to submit to the inexorable decree 
which gives ^that churl Death' his eventual 
portion in every human being. Power and 
pomp are as hollow a mockery as all other 
things^ and as evanescent. ' I saw upon the 
walls of Tus a bird perched before the skull of 
Kay Khosru. The bird said unto the skull^ 
"Alas! what has become of the gear of thy 
glory, and the triumph of thy trumpets ? " ' i 

X 

Well, let it take them ! What have we to do 
With KaikobM the Great, or Kaikhosni ? 

Let 2^1 and Rustum bluster as they will. 
Or Hdtim call to Supper — heed not you. 

Bicknell, in his translation of Hafiz, tells the 
story of a favourite Sultana of one -of the kings 
of the Sasanian dynasty, who exclaimed once 
to her consort, ' Would that the joys of kings 
might last for ever!' But he replied to her, 
^If the happiness of our predecessors had not 
passed away, how could ours have followed .'' ' 
1 Mr. J. H. McCarthy's translation. 
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This idea seems to hold the imagination in the 
first two lines of the next quatrain, in which 
Omar says that the tile which covers the wine-jar 
is of more value than the crown of Kay Khosru. 
The tile is still in existence, but the king is 
long since dead; and one draught of wine is 
better than the throne of Kobad the Great, who 
through deeds of prowess won for himself the 
realm of Persia. And Zal and his son Rustem 
are in no better case than they. Firdawsi, the 
Persian Homer, who in his Skah Nameh recounts 
their valorous exploits, tells us of Afrasiyab, 
who, though strong as an elephant, yet was but 
an insect in the grasp of his enemy Rustem 
when they met in battle. A grip of the hero's 
hand cracked the sinews of his foes, and in his 
moments of rage every hair on his body started 
up like a spear. But all these are dead and 
gone, and neither the fear of their arrogance, 
nor the proffer of benefits from such as Hatim 
Tay, the type of Oriental benevolence, can move 
us in these days. To cringe to the powerful is 
as futile as to look for favours from the liberal. 
There are better ways than these. Omar prefers 
the Epicurean counsel — ^Live as hidden from 
the world.' 

And then he tells us what ways are better 
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than these. A childlike delight in life's glad- 
ness sometimes possesses him to the exclusion of 
all deeper feelings, and the spirit of contentment 
is strong within him. 

XI 

With me along the strip of Herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown. 

Where name of Slave and Sult^ is forgot — 
And Peace to Mahmi!id on his golden Throne ! 

Not disingenuously had he assured Nizam ul- 
Mulk^ when invited to take his place among the 
rich and powerful, that he wanted none of their 
favours. To sit in a meadow with a golden girl 
as fair as the houris is for him a Paradise which 
no mere kingly boons could equal. 



XII 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 

It is not often that Omar sings of love ; there 
is little passion in his verses, though tenderness 
is not lacking. But here is a suggestion which 
can be so interpreted. The tulip-cheeked and 
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the narcissus-eyed are fit company for the poet in 
the spring of the year^ and perhaps also in the 
spring of life. He is neither the master nor the 
slave of any man ; his lot is tranquil^ and he is 
content in it^ for his hedonism is of the sort 
that points to the control of enjo3rment in the 
midst of enjoyment. He calls for the lute as 
well as for the diwan of verses^ the goblet and 
the loaf^ and thus gives the suggestion adopted 
by the paraphraser in the third line — 

And Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 



XIII 

Some for the Glories of This World ; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet's Paradise to come ; 

Ah, take the Cash^ and let the Credit go. 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum ! 

Man's foe is Time, and the spoils to be taken 
from him are the pleasures he carries, for every 
instant that he gets nearer to Eternity the risk 
is the greater of losing them altogether. This 
is the task that Omar sets himself — the wrest- 
ing from the enemy of mortal joys, oblivious of 
an only possible future with its nebulous pro- 
mises. As the pomp of this world is vain, so is 
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the elusive future of the Prophet's Paradise, 
which lies far away in a shadowy region never 
seen by the eye of man, if, indeed, any such 
Paradise there be. The Prophet has promised 
to those who come unto it rivers of wine, delight 
to the drinkers, black-eyed houris, and other 
joys. But why wait, says Omar, for that remote 
and uncertain day of enjoyment? There is 
wine here, and there are tulip-cheeked ones, 
and these make a very Paradise of earth itself. 
^ Sweet is it to drink red wine in a fair cup. 
Sweet is it to hear the wedded melodies of 
lutes and harps. The future may promise many 
good things, even to a place among those who 
dwell in palaces. But the drum of the palace 
is a dim and far-away prospect, and here to-day 
there are real pleasures about which there can 
be no mistake. Since mortal life is a present 
substitute for some larger life, and since this 
world contains those delights which a better 
world has only promised, shall not man enjoy 
on earth the pleasures that are awaiting him 
in Heaven? The poet even goes so far as to 
mock at the Moslem Paradise — 'Thine be the 
promised Heaven,' he says : * give me the cash 
— the wine-cup, the golden girl and the lute.' 
And Hafiz has a similar stanza — 
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'Though the zealot hopeful be of Houris and of 

Palaces, 
My Belov'd my Houri is, the tavern is my Palace 
high.'i 

In something of the same spirit of enjoyment 
sang the more devout Luther — 

* Who loves not woman, wine, and song. 
He is a fool his whole life long. ' 

And, later than Luther, Keats tells a similar 
tale— 

* Give me woman, wine, and snuff, 
Until I cry out, ** Hold, enough ! " 
You may do so sans objection 
Till the day of resurrection. 

For — ^bless my beard— they aye shall be 
My beloved Trinity ! ' 



Look to the blowing Rose about us — ' Lo, 
Laughing,' she says, ' into the world I blow. 

At once the silken tassel of my Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw.' 

The spendthrift rose is a fit pattern of enjoy- 
ment to Omar. She brings a gold-scattering 
hand into the world, and meets its cares with a 
laugh. She is the ^ Yusuf-flower ' — Joseph's 
flower — and her mouth is full of gold and jewels. 
^ Professor £. D. Ross's translation. 
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She breaks into blossom and spends her beauties 
on the passer-by; and the silk and gold tassel 
of her purse she rends^ flinging her favours to 
any who care to gather them. She throws into 
the world, in fact, all her ready money, without 
a thought for the future. And so Omar. 

XV 

And those who husbanded the Golden grain. 
And those who flung it to the winds like Rain, 

Alike to no such aureate Earth are tum'd 
As, buried once. Men want dug up again. 

He is not treasure, which men hide in the earth 
only to dig up again, as is the practice in the 
East when an attack of Dacoits is expected. 
Both the prudent and the wasteful have the 
same portion, and that portion is oblivion. 
Therefore he exhorts to the enjoyment of the 
present hour while yet enjoyment is possible. 



XVI 

The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes — or it prospers ; and anon. 

Like Snow upon the Desert's dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two — is gone. 

If the whole world were within man's power^i he 
would still come to the moment which no one 
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can escape; whether successful or unsuccessful 
he would, like snow in the desert, disappear 
without hope of returning. The world becomes 
narrow to the poet, and disappointment possesses 
both mind and heart. His innate worldliness 
binds him down to earth, the life he is best 
acquainted with being that of the senses. His 
idea of life appears here to be confined to the 
body, and he can feel secure of no prospect 
beyond the grave ; his foot is planted upon the 
firm ground, as he considers it, of To-day, and 
for him there is no certainty of any To-morrow. 
If conscience and will seem to urge him to 
action, his keen wit and critical insight come in 
to prove the uselessness of action. ^We have 
a Httle hour,' he says in his hopelessness ; ' let 
us waste it well ! ' 

Th6ophile Gautier has given us a vivid sketch 
in outline of the philosopher-poet, reclining on 
his terrace in the suburbs of the town in the 
cool of the day, with friends and dancing-girls 
about him, and the delights of the lute and the 
vine to give him added joys. And between 
himself and them would come the melancholy 
of self-torment which sees the grinding Wheel 
of Heaven, and can plan no way of escape 
from it. 
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XVII 

Think, in this battered Caravanserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 

How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour, and went his way. 

Earth is a caravanserai, and the very word im- 
pHes a continual coming and going. It is an 
ever shifting home — the momentary resting- 
place of the piebald horses of Night and Day ; 
a hundred Jamshids have abandoned it ; a hun- 
dred Bahrams have rested in it and departed. 



They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank 

deep: 
And Bahram, that great Hunter — the Wild 

Ass 
Stamps o'er his Head, but cannot break his 

Sleep. 

Persepolis, the wonderful city founded, as some 
say, by the Rot Soleil, and as others, by the 
mythical Jinn, Jan ibn Jan, who also, before 
the days of Adam, built the pyramids, is a heap 
of ruins: its glories have gone the way of 
commoner things. And Bahram Gur, the 
Sasanian king, the greatest hunter that ever 
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lived, is buried deep in the quicksands of the 
plains of Veramin, for the grave has caught 
him. And here comes in the orfginal a play 
of words that can only inadequately be trans- 
lated. Bahram, who caught the gur — the wild 
ass — is himself caught by the gur — the grave. 

Mr. Binning, when he visited the ruins of 
PersepoUs, found several verses of Hafiz and 
other poets inscribed by passers-by on the walls, 
and among them the quatrain from Omar which 
FitzGerald has translated as follows — 

* The Palace that to Heav*n his pillars threw, 
And KLings the forehead on his threshold drew — 

I saw the solitary Ringdove there, 
And "Coo, coo, coo," she cried, and **Coo, coo, coo." ' 

Ku is the Persian word for ' Where ? ' and the 
poet's lament over the transience of things is 
thus recorded on the very ruins which served 
him many centuries previous as illustration. 

In Omar s imagery, as has been well pointed 
out, it is always the intellectual which prevails. 
It is not the present ruin and desolation of the 
palace which was once magnificent that holds 
the imagination so much as the idea of muta- 
bility, death, and decay of all things earthly. 
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XIX 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled ; ■ 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 

FitzGerald quotes as a parallel to the first and 
second lines of this ruhai an old English super- 
stition that our anemone pulsatilla, or purple 
pasque flower, grows only where Danish blood 
has been spilt. Omar in his quatrain speaks of 
the violet, not of the hyacinth which FitzGerald 
substitutes for the violet in the third line, and 
says that every blossom was once a mole on the 
cheek of a lovely woman. Moles and other 
' beauty spots ' are very highly esteemed in the 
East. But this manner of imagery is not peculiar 
to Orientals. Shelley says in his Queen Mab — 

* There 's not one atom of yon earth 

But once was living man : 
Nor the minutest drop of rain, 
That hangeth in the thinnest cloud, 
But flowed in human veins.* 

And, before Shelley, Herrick had a kindred 

conceit — 

* In this little Urne is laid 
Prewdence Baldwin (once my maid), 
From whose happy spark here let 
Spring the purple violet ' : ^ 

1 Hesperides. 
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an idea borrowed within our own time by 
Tennyson, when he says of Hallam — 

' And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land. ' i 

XX 

And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean — 
Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen ! 

The poet detects with unerring eye the 
frugality of Nature, who in her economy makes 
of the dead fresh clay from which to form the 
living. And to this clay — the dumb life of the 
earth — he is as tender as though it were sentient 
and heedful of his care. He is tinged with the 
philosophical doctrine of metempsychosis, which 
is part of the creed of Brahmanism. To tread 
lightly the soil which once perhaps was a woman 
tulip-cheeked, is, in his eyes, a desecration ; the 
contemptuous foot is not to spurn it heedlessly. 



XXI 

Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
To-DAY of past Regrets and Future Fears : 
To-morrow ! — Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Sev'n thousand Years. 

1 In Memoriam, 
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But the very thought throws him agam into a 
minor key, and he calls to his Beloved to fill 
his glass that he may enjoy his ^ready-money 
moments,* and forget in wine the inevitableness 
of Fate. The Wheel of Heaven may at any 
minute number his days among the past and 
gone Seven Thousand Years which, according to 
Iranian computation, represented the age of the 
earth in Omar's time. 

If we think Omar too prone to find his 
ideal in the material we must remind ourselves 
that, as commentators have told us, drinking 
was not at his time in the East a vulgar 
and degrading dissipation. M. Darmesteter 
in Les Origines de la PoSsie Persane, has 
pointed out a distinction between the drink- 
ing songs of Europe and those of the Orient. 
Our Western lays on this subject are mere 
chansons d*ivrogne ; but those of Persia are songs 
of emancipation, and represent the revolt of 
reason against the irrational law of the Koran, 
against bigotry and hypocrisy and oppression. 
With the exception of theology, all the intel- 
lectual life of the Oriental was associated with 
the wine party. We are told of the entertain- 
ments of Harun ar-Rashid and the Barmecides, 
and we know that these parties owed most of 
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their charm to the wit and song and mental 
intercourse and stimulus to be found there. As 
Khorasan was the very centre and focus of intel- 
lectual vigour, so were the entertainments at the 
houses of the great the centre and focus of all 
the culture of the day. Here music and wisdom 
and poetry met and were honoured, and wine 
was something more than a material enjoyment 
— it was a necessary accompaniment to the re- 
fined arts. And probably to Omar it was even 
more again than this, if, as FitzGerald suggests, 
he praised more than he drank of it. It cer- 
tainly represented to him the joyousness of life 
— that mental refreshment which finds its charm 
in congenial companionship. Wine is to him not 
a mere animal dissipation; it stands for mortal 
gladness, legitimate pleasure, a desire for which 
has been implanted by God in the human breast. 
We do not find him drinking in solitude ; his 
incitement to indulgence is nearly always of the 
sort which merely cries ' Pass the bottle ! ' One 
of his quatrains which seems to indicate this 
very clearly may be found in the Ouseley ms. — 

* Even though the wine is forbidden, for all that it 

depends upon who drinks it, 
And then in what quantity, and also with whom 
he drinks it ; 
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These three conditions being as they should be ; 

say I 
Who drinks wine if a wise man does not do so ? * ^ 

But behind the joy of living lies the shadow 
of death. From his dust will the potter make 
clay for vessels. It is a pathetic reason for the 
cultivation of forgetfulness, and Omar goes more 
fully into it in the following stanzas. 

XXII 

For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time hath prest. 
Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before. 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 

The Wheel of Heaven is seeking his doom, as it 
has sought and secured the doom of many who 
were one with him in the fellowship of souls. 
They have drunk the fatal cup, and 'crept 
silently to rest.' Fortune gives nothing that it 
does not as soon take away. It tells its tale to 
no man, but in silence — 

* The hands 
That reach through Nature, moulding men,* 

remove alike the Sultan and his slave, and give 
their room unto others. 

1 Mr. Heron- Allen's translation. 
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And we, that now make merry in the Room 
They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom, 
Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of 
Earth 
Descend — ourselves to make a Couch — for 
whom ? 

And these others in turn must yield their place to 
succeeding generations, and the grass springing 
from their clay shall be the playground of later 
comers. The very thought is horrible to Omar, 
who, in his gloomier moments, feels no security 
of a life beyond the grave. The law of corporeal 
transmigration, as Professor Co well calls it, is 
abhorrent to him, and jars on his very soul. If 
pleasure can help him to forgetfulness, he will 
seek in it the oblivion which can nowhere else 
be found, though probably he knows full well 
that such epicurean consolation will in the end 
add but a deeper gloom to his present melan- 
choly. 



Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend. 
Before we too into the Dust descend ; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans 
End! 

The daunting refrain goes on — ' Let us eat 
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and drink, for to-morrow we die.' Men who 
are dead cannot hear or see or feel; they can 
claim no friend, no comrade, no mate, and thus 
destitute they will sleep long beneath the sod. 
We can perceive in Omar here the point of 
view observable in Ihe address of the Emperor 
Hadrian to his departing soul. Earth is Heaven 
for him, and the future is naught but darkness — 

* Poor little pretty fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together ? 
And dost thou prune thy trembling wing 
To take thy flight, thou know*st not whither ? 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly. 
Lies all neglected, all forgot ; 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 
Thou dread*st and hop*st thou know'st not what.'^ 

The two final words, and the gloomiest, of the 
quatrain appear to be purely FitzGerald. 

All things whisper in the poet's ear of death 
and decay; and since he has no certain home 
in this world, he counts it folly to neglect the 
benefits he can still claim of Fortune. ' Man 
giveth up the ghost^ and where is he?' cries 
Job. And Herrick many centuries later arrives 
at a like conclusion — 

* Let us now take time and play, 
Love and live here while we may. 



1 Matthew Prior's translation. 
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Drink rich wine and make good cheer, 
While we have our being here. 
For, once dead, and laid i* th* grave 
No return from thence we have.' ^ 



( XXV J 

Alike for those who for To-day prepare. 
And those that after some To-morrow stare, 
A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness 

cries, 
' Fools ! your Reward is neither Here nor- 

There.' 

Th^ first two lines of this stanza contain part 
of the idea of a previous one carried over ; but 
there is naught in Omar about the Tower of 
Darkness, and the Muezzin who cries from his 
watching-place does not talk of Reward, but of 
the Road by which a possible Reward may be 
obtained — * Fools! your road is not here nor 
there.' And now we come to the first expres- 
sion of Omar's agnosticism as rendered by Fitz- 
Gerald. The problem of Life is set forth, and 
Omar's failure to solve it occupies a large number 
of the succeeding ruha'iyat. The Strait Way 
of Salvation is the uphill road which he spends 
his life in searching for, and never with success. 
Some, he tells us, are busy in the contemplation 

1 To Sappho, 
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of doctrines and creeds ; some stand bewildered 
between doubt and belief, and to all the mock- 
ing Muezzin cries — ' Fools ! the way is not this 
nor that.* Omar's lifelong study of exact 
sciences has led him astray. He cares for 
nothing which he cannot prove. He is before 
ever3rthing a man of facts, though here the facts 
he craves for are the less obvious ones of the 
passion and the purpose of man — the facts of 
feeHng and thought in human nature. The 
doubts which possess him harass his very soul^ 
and he resents them as though they had been a 
plague sent to curse him, for the idea that it is 
a thinking man's duty to grapple with doubt 
does not seem to occur to him. He wants only 

* ... to look into the laws 
Of life and death, and things that seem, 
And things that be, and analyse 
Our double nature, and compare 
All creeds till we have found the one, 
Ifone there be. *i 

His brooding mind looks out into a space both 
dark and void, hoping to see forms shape them- 
selves and come to his call, that he may bring 
his laws of science to bear upon them, and prove 
them false or real. He wishes to give a logical 
account of himself, of his faith, his hopes, his 
^ Tennyson, Confessions of a Second-rate Mind. 
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future, but his mental power is too acute to 
permit him to conjure up forms where none 
appear to him to exist. There are some reli- 
gious minds which can stare out into the fog 
and see sights and shapes that are not actually 
visible ; others there are, equally religious, which 
can see nothing, because nothing is clearly 
defined. Of these last is Omar. His pangs of 
discord with the world are never stilled. He 
cannot be satisfied except with a truth which 
he can prove to be a truth. With Pyrrho he 
cries, 'Who knoweth?* but unlike Pyrrho he 
cannot attain to the mental imperturbability 
which is the proper accompaniment of scepticism, 
although the epicurism which he aims at is in- 
tended to be a stage on the road to this result. 

The philosophy of Koheleth was not very 
different from this — 

' Who knoweth the spirit of Man that goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
downward to the earth ^ 

'Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing 
better, than that a man should rejoice in his own 
works; for that is his portion: for who shall 
bring him to see what shall be after him ? * ^ 

But while Omar tries to find consolation in 
1 Eccles. iii. 21-22. 
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material things^ he yet longs for a fuller portion 
than they can bring him. The fact that he has 
unconquerable yearnings after immortality may 
be dimly traced in this stanza^ unless it is to be 
read in a narrower meaning as referring to the 
Sufi Mystic Way^ and its illusory ideals. But in 
either case his intimation that he is looking for 
a Road shows that he is striving after an ultimate 
destination. As the human soul with its many 
moods and speculations and trials is his favourite 
theme^ so his earnest desire seems to be to find 
assurance that the soul will escape annihilation. 
Unlike Cleon, who was convinced that Death is 
indeed the end^ and that speculation is there- 
fore useless, Omar feels that life is intolerable 
if it is to close in nothingness. He can never 
convince himself of man's spiritual mortality, 
though he makes many an effort to do so, if 
only to find certainty of something, however 
sorry. His- mathematical habit of thought for- 
bids his contenting himself with anything short 
of a demonstrable conclusion. Cleon laments 
that he shall know all when he can least enjoy — 

' It is so horrible, 
I dare at times imagine to my need 
Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 
Unlimited in capability 
For joy, as this is in desire for joy. 
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— To seek which the joy-hunger forces us . . . 

But no ! 

Zeus has not yet revealed it ; and alas, 
He must have done so, were it possible.'^ 

Omar, on the other hand^ wants immortality 

because it alone can justify Allah's otherwise 

valueless gift of earthly life. Our unattainable 

ideals appear to him to be implanted meaning- 

lessly in us imless there is a possibility of their 

ultimate reahsation. That they are within us 

should be a guarantee of this^ if God is not 

wantonly tormenting us. His haunting dread 

is that death may interrupt the continuity of 

existence, and he seems to feel the craving of 

Empedocles for an eventual home for the soul — 

* ... To the elements it came from 

Everything will return. . . . 

But mind, but thought — 

Where will they find their parent element ? 

Who will receive them, who will call them home ? 

. . . We shall be unsatisfied as now. 

And we shall feel the agony of thirst, 

The ineffable longing for the life of life 

Baffled for ever.' 2 

:Kx\i ) 

Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss'd 
Of the Two Worlds so wisely — they are thrust 

Like foolish Prophets forth; their Words to 
Scorn 
Are scattered, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 

1 Browning, Cleon. ^ M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, 
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But the wise and the foolish alike come to an 
end. Mr. E. H. Whinfield considers this quat- 
rain to be a hit at the astrologers of the period. 
It appears to assert that the elect of the world — 
those who are able to spur their winged thoughts 
to the highest Heaven, as Mohammed spurred 
his winged mule from Jerusalem to the Heavenly 
City — are scattered like the foolish prophets, 
and have fallen asleep even as they. Perhaps 
the wise are, after all, only fools thinking 
themselves wise, like those at whom Job jeered 
when he cried, 'Ye are the people; wisdom 
shall die with you.* Even sages who have 
claimed to have attained mystical union with 
God, through prayer and fasting and contem- 
plation — even those who have professed to rid 
themselves of individuality, and actually to be 
God, have passed and are forgotten, or will be 
forgotten soon — 

^For of the wise man, even as of the fool, 
there is no remembrance for ever, seeing that 
in the days to come all will have been already 
old forgotten — for all is vanity, and a striving 
after wind.' ^ 

Omar is seeking the assurance that happiness 
1 Eccles. ii. i6, 17. 
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in this world, or in another, or in both, will be 
granted to the wise man, and this assurance he 
fails to find. His faith ebbs and flows with the 
fulfilment or the non-fulfilment of his desires. 
He has expected to buy contentment in ex- 
change for belief, and he has found that those 
who have given most in the way of faith have 
equally with the unbeliever fallen asleep, and 
passed out of ^ the warm precincts of the cheerful 
day * to a land of darkness. It is the death of 
the body that troubles him ; to him at present 
it is a final physical fact. Long as man has 
lived upon this earth he has never learned to 
reconcile himself to normal conditions; the 
struggle begins over again in every thinking 
mind, inciting to revolt, perhaps, or urging to 
despair. The cry here is for happiness as a 
state of mind, not of circumstance, for it is the 
tendency' of the Oriental to find his felicity 
in his mental rather than in his external 
conditions. The Western man has a different 
ideal. His outward interests are absorbing; 
activity is rampant; feelings are a trivial con- 
sideration compared with more material things, 
so that a habit of introspection has but small 
chance of estabhshing itself as a factor of 
his life. With the Oriental, on the other 
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/ hand^ self-knowledge and self-discipline are the 
/ primary elements for the making of happiness. 
But Omar finds that the good man is as much 

subject to trouble as the wicked man^ and he is 

uneasy in consequence. 

* Behold the evil conduct of this vault of Heaven, 
Behold the world — empty by the passing away of friends.' 

* Thou hast broken my jug of wine, O Lord ; 

Thou hast shut upon me the door of happiness, O Lord ; 
Thou hast spilled my pure wine upon the earth ; 
May I perish ! (but) Thou art strange, O Lord ! ' 

* So much generosity and kindness at the beginning, why 

was it? 

And that maintenance of me with delights and blandish- 
ments, why was it ? 

Now thine only endeavour is to afflict my heart ; 

After all, what wrong have I done — once more, why was 
it?'i 

But man cannot buy happiness in return for 
faith, for the discipline of mortal life includes 
sorrow, which perhaps more than any other 
test is designed to educate us for a fuller 
life— 

* For man, as man conceiving, hopes and fears 
And craves and deprecates, and loves, and loathes, 
And bids God help him, till death touch his eyes 
And show God granted most, denying all.'^ 



1 Mr. Heron-Allen's translation. 

2 Browning, Ferishtah's Fancies: ' The Family » 
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That religion has a false foundation which 
offers happiness in return for mere conventional 
faith ; happiness may be man's lot, or sorrow, 
but the former cannot be bought with a price, 
nor the latter accepted as a punishment. It is 
not joy that makes life good, nor pain that 
makes it evil ; both exist for a co-ordinate 
purpose — the encouragement of man's spiritual 
nature. The right use of happiness will make 
life good ; the right use of suffering will also 
make life good. Pain and pleasure are alike 
disciplinary, for both may fulfil the purpose of 
the Almighty, chastening and humility ensuing 
from that condition, encouragement and service 
from this, in the incomprehensible purpose of 
God. 

* Put pain from out the world, what room were left 
For thanks to God, for love to Man ? Why, thanks, — 
Except for some escape, whatever the style. 
From pain that might be ? . . . In the eye of God 
Pain may have purpose and be justified : 
Man's sense avails only to see, in pain, 
A hateful chance no man but would avert, 
Or failing, needs must pity. Thanks to God 
And love to man, — from man take these away. 
And what is man worth ? ' ^ 

God's purpose is beyond questioning good, but 

1 Browning, Ferishtah' s Fancies : * Mihrab Shak.' 
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it depends upon the man whether this purpose is 
to be fulfilled in him; he has his opportunity, 
but he may miss it. Omar in these stanzas fails 
to perceive this purpose; he does not regard 
mortal life as a progress towards a completer 
spiritual existence; he neglects to look beyond 
the evil to a divine end. He is by force of 
external influences too strongly impregnated with 
the doctrine of predestination to allow of his 
recognising the free agency of man, and with it 
the fact that evil is an essential accompaniment 
of man's freedom. Since God gave man the 
power to shape his own destiny He could not 
compel him to any rigid course of action, so that 
evil is the result of human finitude, and not of 
divine severity. But it is also a part of the 
material out of which man, with his Free Will, 
must build a ladder that will reach to God. 

Later we shall see Omar in a still more 
strenuous effort to reconcile man's affliction with 
God's righteousness. 

Man is to himself a hopeless enigma, and to 
Omar no less than to others is the puzzle a 
maddening one unless he can find some solution 
in which baffled reason can rest. And this solu- 
tion he cannot find. 
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XXVII 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint^ and heard great argument 

About it and about : but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went. 

He has frequented teachers ; his soul in its 
mystic flight has soared like a falcon in search 
of enlightenment ; but having failed to find the 
Friend, he has come out by the same door where 
in he went. 

The learning of the Oriental at Omar s time 
consisted mainly in the study of theology and 
divinity. Students would be required to make 
themselves proficient in Koranic exegesis, as well 
as in the other branches of learning suited to the 
education of a gentleman of the period. And 
it is not likely that Omar in his wide erudition 
had neglected the study of religions, so that 
we may not doubt that Vedantism was at least 
as well known to him as other unorthodox 
theologies. The use by him of its terminology 
has, in fact, been much insisted upon by Mr. 
Payne. And it is certain that he was well 
versed in the tenets of Sufism, which had been 
for two centuries a recognised mode of religion 
in Persia, and had, about a.d. 1075, been 
definitely formulated and set forth by 'Ali ibn 

M 
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'Uthman^ in a manual treating of the various 
Sufi schools and their teaching. Probably at 
some time Omar had even been himself a Sufi, 
for that passage in the Tarikk which relates that 
he had been used to exhort his disciples to seek 
the one God by a process of self-purification 
points to the practice of some mystic ritual. 

Sufism occupies a remarkable position in the 
history of mystic modes, for it grafts upon 
a religion apparently antagonistic to it the 
pantheistic tenets which are Sufism's principal 
feature. The faith of Islam is impatient of 
any speculations about God, for the Moham- 
medan Deity is an absolute Will, who demands 
unquestioning obedience to the Law as dictated 
in Heaven to His Prophet. In this Law the first 
principle is the doctrine of the divine Unity; 
God is One God, a great personal Being, a 
House Father ruling his family with watchful 
jealousy. His worship abounds with dogmas 
and ritual ; Nature has no place in it, and sym- 
bolism is unrecognised. Upon this unsuitable 
stock the Persians have grafted an ancient 
theosophical system better adapted to their 
spiritual needs than Mohammed's cold and 
barren letter, while yet maintaining that formal 
adherence to Islam which was originally imposed 
and subsequently enforced at the sword's point. 
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The Sufi extension of the main tenet of Moham- 
medanism — the Unity of God — may be expressed 
in the maxim^ ' There is no real existence save 
Allah,' all else being phenomenal and therefore 
non-existent. Sufis, . to quote Professor Robert 
Flint, ^refuse to think of God as an arbitrary 
unlimited Will, separate and apart from every- 
thing ; as One who reveals Himself clearly only 
through the words of a prophet; as a Being 
before whom man is mere dust and ashes, and 
who demands no higher service than fear, un- 
questioning faith, and outward obedience. In 
their view God is immanent in all things, 
expresses Himself through all things, and is 
the essence of every human soul. There is not 
only no God but God, but no being, life, or 
spirit except the being, life, and spirit of God ; 
and every man may be God's prophet, and more 
even than His prophet.' 

The contention is that God being One, the 
creation must necessarily be a part of Him, 
since otherwise it would exist externally to Him, 
which would be equivalent to regarding the uni- 
verse as a Deity opposed to God. When Bayazyd 
of Bistam, a ninth century mystic, was asked, 
' What is the Throne of God } ' he replied, ' I am 
the Throne of God.' ' What is Truth } ' ' Praise 
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to me, I am Truth. I am the true God. Praise 
to me — I must be celebrated by divine praise.' 

Although Sufism in its main principles was 
not strictly speaking exotic, it borrowed some- 
thing from various ancient schools through Neo- 
Platonism, and, like the Alexandrian philosophy, 
its mystical doctrine consists of a theoretical 
part, dealing with the high origin of the human 
soul, and its falling away from its first estate; 
and of a practical part, pointing out the way by 
which it may again attain to the Eternal. For if 
the Pantheist believes that he is actually God, the 
Pantheist who is also a mystic recognises that a 
certain separation has ensued between himself 
and the Divine, and it is his aim to find again 
the God from whom he has been alienated. He 
feels himself capable, even in this life, of being 
consciously re-united to God, and the one means 
of communion with Him, and mystical absorption 
into Him, is by a process of self-purification 
through abstraction from the world, culminating 
in pure exaltation. 

It is probable that Omar in his desperate search 
after truth had not neglected this method of 
approaching the Friend, and that it is to this 
that he refers when he tells us that his soul has 
soared in mystic flight in search of enlightenment. 
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But failing to find what he has sought^ he has 
come out by the same door where in he went. 
The thirty-first stanza goes more fully into the 
matter. 

XXVIII 

With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 
And with mine own hand wrought to make it 
grow ; 
And this was all the Harvest that I reap'd — 
' I came like Water, and like Wind I go.' 

He has sought the truth from sage to priest, 
and from tjrro to teacher. Like the 'weary 
King Ecclesiast ' he has given his heart to know 
wisdom, but the result of his studies is naught, 
because he cannot solve the 'riddle of the pain- 
ful earth' which he is continually meditating. 
His soul's deepest doubts come into this quatrain 
and those immediately following. The religious 
revelation which was his main influencing agency 
— the Koran as delivered by Mohammed — was a 
revelation which contained within itself the very 
germs of discord. So long as men were con- 
tent to accept its teaching without questioning 
or discussion, it might prove sufficient for all 
practical purposes. But as soon as they set 
themselves to inquire into its meaning and 
its tendency, its conceptions of God, freewill, 
predestination, and other problems, it failed to 
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satisfy or to convince the thinking mind. The 
fact that while preaching the absolute predestina- 
tion of man's actions^ it admits at the same time 
man's responsibility, is sufficient to show the 
kind of contradiction involved in the teaching 
of this Scripture of Mohammed. Consequently 
Omar could find no consolation in orthodoxy. It 
is likely enough, too, that the priesthood of his 
time, with its * furious formalisms' in combina- 
tion with more than suspected trickery, had 
something to do with his state of mind. It is 
improbable at any rate that his questioning spirit 
could be lulled into acquiescence to the outward 
show of religion of the orthodox Imam, or the 
mystical tenets of the Sufis. Being unsatisfied 
by the philosophies, and unconvinced by the 
Koranic revelation, which leaves without inter- 
pretation the very meaning of life, he was cut 
adrift from the faith which was essential to his 
happiness. There was none other which could 
inspire him. Christianity, of course, was im- 
possible, and to him would have seemed re- 
actionary; for how should one cradled in the 
very heart of the enlightened world turn to a 
faith professed by peoples who were in bar- 
barity and intellectual darkness, as was the case 
with the whole of Europe at this time with the 
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exception of Mohammedan Spain ? So, because 
he cannot guess the Great Secret, his sincere and 
earnest soul remains on the darker side of belief, 
and he is forced to cry out with a bitter lamenta- 
tion that although he has given his heart to know 
wisdom he can only find that his coming into the 
world was as purposeless as his going out of it 
will be. 



Into this Universe, and fVht/ not knowing 
Nor Whence, like Water wiUy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 

Revelry and human joys are powerless to fill 
the aching void within him, and he is, in conse- 
quence, unhappy and uneasy, being beset by 
what Renan calls 'la grande curiosity' without 
the power to satisfy it. It is the very faith in 
him which makes him fume at his inability to 
comprehend the Divine. Of all the worlds he 
has studied, the most real to him is the world of 
man's thought and passion and purpose ; and he 
resents the powerlessness of the human mind 
when brought face to face with the problems of 
the Whence, the Why, and the Whither. He 
can gain nothing from life save amazement at it. 
He has no security of any purpose in his coming 
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and being and going. Many of his contem- 
poraries who were vexed by doubts similar to his, 
mighty and indeed did, take final refuge in 
mysticism ; others, though convinced, as he was, 
that Islam's creed was not based on the eternal 
relations of things as settled by the Deity, 
might be content with hypocritical pretensions 
to orthodoxy. But Omar s clear and sincere 
mind cannot sanction either of these courses to 
him. He will not rest until he has pulled down 
all the false gods, and established in their place 
the divine ; and in his determination to root out 
the false he weakens the soul's very fortress. 
He would believe if he could, but faith must 
follow verification. His search for light arises 
from his conviction that there can be no power 
of the human intellect which is not given by 
God, and no wholesome craving which is not 
implanted by Him. What yearning, therefore, 
God has bestowed upon him, God can fully 
satisfy. Amid many false lights there exists 
always the true light if only it can be discovered. 
' The Spirit of Man,' says Solomon, ' is the candle 
of the Lord.* If man s intellect, which God has 
given him, can help him no jot to comprehend 
the divine purpose, which is the only purpose 
that matters anything, why was it given to man } 
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Most of us demand from our hearts the accept- 
ance of a personal First Cause in the universe. 
Though our speculative reason cannot act beyond 
the confines of conscious experience^ and cannot 
therefore prove the existence of God, yet our 
practical reason contains in itself the conscious- 
ness of freedom and of a moral law, which is to 
us sufficient evidence of the reality of God, not 
as a mere principle, but as a distinct personality 
endued with the possession of voluntary power. 
The world works out moral purposes, and in the 
working tells those who will listen that it has a 
Spirit informing and controlling it. In Nature 
he who looks may find a Personality, the ordered 
condition of the universe leading to a recognition 
of its builder and mover ; the soul seeks evidence 
of a higher soul, and makes of Nature a means 
of finding Nature's God. 

Omar finds himself living among many useful 
and beautiful forms of Nature — so useful and 
beautiful that they must be infinitely purpose- 
ful, yet so varied as to be beyond the grasp of 
man s mind to imderstand. The blowing rose, 
the nightingale, the garden by the water. Earth 
— that great mother, the rolling sea, the many 
signs of Heaven, and, last and greatest, Man 
himself, all suggest the directing Oversoul which 
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fills and informs them. The extenial world is 
spread out like a book^ open to be read by 
him who cares to peruse it. Omar, in reaction 
against Sufism, whose tenets are irreconcilable 
with any belief in purpose, craves to find in it 
an indwelling reason, a system of purposeful 
design, and he calls upon God to make explicit 
this hidden principle. He cannot conceive of 
man's imperfect powers as germs without possi- 
bility of development, seed without a prospect 
of future fruit. His discontent has the instinct 
of humanity behind it. It seems to him that 
the laws of the Eternal should be framed with a 
due consideration for man's aims and purposes 
when these are high and holy. But what does 
he find in life ? He is hurried into the world, 
and anon he is hurried out of it, and both with- 
out opportunity of choice, his little life being 
ruthlessly cut off before its intentions are even 
half fulfilled. His soul's misery arises through 
a realisation at one time of his weakness and his 
power without the ability to find a means of re- 
conciling the honour of God with his possession 
of two such opposing qualities. This leads him 
to see fatal imperfection in the laws of the uni- 
verse, not perceiving that a critic, to find such 
imperfection, should be himself omniscient, for 
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how can man in his finitude hope to exhaust 
the significance of the All? Yet his protest 
against the divine inscrutability is devoid alike 
of irreverence and of any attempt at peevish 
negation. 

XXX 

What, without asking, hither hurried Whence ? 
And, without asking. Whither hurried hence ! 

Oh, many a Cup of this forbidden Wine 
Must drown the memory of that insolence ! 

So, seeing that his coming into the world was 
not under his own control and that his going 
out of it will be equally without his consent, and 
that none of the riddles which he has propounded 
is likely to be solved, he calls to the Saki for 
another cup of wine. That Allah who has 
revealed Himself through his Prophet has, in 
the course of this revelation, laid his prohibition 
upon wine, and, since He will not satisfy man's 
soul with good things, man may take his revenge 
by indulging it with those that are bad as well 
as forbidden. The gloom of the original epigram 
has been expanded by FitzGerald. In his second 
edition he says — 

* Ah, contrite Heav'n endowed us with the Vine 
To drug the memory of that insolence ! * — 

lines which are by no means close to the original. 
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Omar makes no mention either of contrite Heaven 
or of the insolence of the Creator. He merely 
says that it would have been better if he had not 
come nor lived nor gone, but since he is here 
he will drink wine. He will drown thought in 
passing pleasure ; he will^ since he is but mortal, 
join in mortal gladness, and secure the joyous 
realities of the present moment. He will defy 
the irresistible. The last thing that it is' possible 
to believe of him is that he is a mere soaker in 
wine for wine's sake. It is far more likely that 
besides his defiant delight in breaking the law, 
he is jesting at those mystics who aim at ecstatic 
objectivation. A state which they may reach by 
fasting and contemplation, he can attain to by 
indulgence in a forbidden pleasure. As the Sufis 
cultivate a condition of exaltation in order to 
commune with the Deity, he will aim at the 
same condition to enable him to forget Him. 
He will travesty mystic habits to ridicule mysti- 
cism itself. He mocks, and rebels, and despairs, 
consumed the while with a great longing for the 
assured presence of the God whom he ignorantly 
resents, yet cannot wholly reject. In this deter- 
mined spirit of revelry we find a gloomier dirge 
than was ever called forth by sorrow or proclaimed 
through despair. 
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XXXI 

Up from Earth's Centre through the Seventh 

Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate ; 

And many a Knot unravel'd by the Boad ; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 

There are many references in Omar to the 
Seven Gates, or the Seven Heavens. In the 
Highest Heaven — the Empyrean — was the 
Throne of God, and to that Heaven Omar has 
raised himself by prayer and fasting. The 
mystic systems, as has been seen, possess as an 
essential tenet the belief in the possibility of 
an earthly union with God through a species of 
ecstatic transfusion. Vedantism, however, does 
not regard this union as one between God and 
man as two separate beings, but rather as a 
recovery by man of his true nature — a practical 
restoration to man of his godhead, which has 
been in abeyance through cosmical nescience. 
In his search after knowledge Omar has ' got to 
God ' in a mystical manner. St. Paul tells us of 
a similar experience of his own, he being caught 
up into the third Heaven to see unnamable 
sights and to hear unspeakable words; and 
Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist, who also sought this 
intercourse with God, relates that he had been 
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three times able to realise the union with the 
Divine, ' but Porphyry hitherto not once/ 

The mystic feels as imperative that tranfusion 
which to the ordinary intelligence appears im- 
possible, and this aim of the devotee is not un- 
known even in our days, the object being to 
escape from self as the source of all sin and 
suffering. Omar's mystical union with God was 
such that whether in the body or out of the body 
probably he could not tell, but he knows that 
he escaped from the bondage of trickery and 
guile, and flung aside all obstacles. His pheno- 
menal self seemed for the time annihilated in 
the rapture of the Beatific Union. But the 
result has not been what he had hoped. He has 
come back again to earth without learning the 
Great Secret — the secret of Life, of Death, and 
of Eternity. 

XXXII 

There was the Door to which I found no Key 
There was the Veil through which I might 
not see : 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was — and then no more of Thee and Me. 

Behind the curtain that veils the mysteries 
there was a talk of Me-and-Thee, but when the 
curtain fell there was no more of Thee-and-Me. 
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Mr. Heron-Allen, in pointing out the difficulty 
of this quatrain^ quotes two extracts from Ferid- 
ud din 'Attar, which help to bring its Pantheistic 
meaning within the bounds of comprehension. 

' The Creator of the world spake thus to David 
from behind the Curtain of the Secret : '^ Every- 
thing in the world, good or bad, visible or in- 
visible, is mere substitute, imless it be Me, — Me 
for whom thou canst find neither substitute nor 
equal. Since nothing can be substituted for Me, 
do not cease to abide in Me. I am thy soul ; be 
not separated from Me. I am necessary, thou 
art dependent upon Me. . . . Seek not to exist 
apart from Me." ' 

' Since long ago, really, I am Thee and Thou 
art Me — we two are but one. Art Thou Me, or 
am I Thee, is there any duality in the matter ? 
Either I am Thee, and Thou art Me, or Thou, Thou 
art Thyself Since Thou art Me and 1 am Thee 
for ever, our two bodies are one. That is all.' 

This is an illustration of the Sufi argument of 
Unity with God, which may have come from the 
older Vedantic doctrine. It was certainly per- 
fectly familiar to Omar, and probably he had 
sought to find the truth in both schools of faith. 
The wisdom of the Upaniskads is reflected in many 
of his quatrains, and a specimen of these precepts 
of the Indian philosophy may still further help to 
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elucidate the point of view of Oriental pantheism. 
The dialogue is between a sage who is giving, 
and a disciple who is receiving instruction. 

^ " Place this salt in water, and then wait on 
me in the morning." 

^ The son did as he was commanded. 

' The father said to him : *' Bring me the salt 
which you placed in the water last night." 

* The son having looked for it found it not, for 
of course it was melted. 

' The father said : '^ Taste it from the surface 
of the water. How is it } " 

^The son replied : *' It is salt." 

' " Taste it from the middle. How is it ? " 

' The son replied : " It is salt." 

' " Taste it from the bottom. How is it ? " 

' The son replied : " It is salt." 

' The father said : " Throw it away, and then 
wait on me." 

' He did so, but the salt continued to exist. 

' Then the father said : " Here also in this body, 
indeed, you do not perceive the True, my son ; 
but there indeed it is. That which is the subtile 
essence, in it all that exists has its Self. It is 
the True. It is the Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, 
art it." '1 

In illustrating the absorbing aim of the devotee 
to get rid of individuality, and so to lose self as 

1 Professor Max Miiller's translation of the Upanishads. 
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actually again to become God, I may here quote 
a remarkable illustration from Jelal ud-din. 

' One came to the Beloved's (God's) door and 
knocked. And a voice from within said, " Who 
is there ? " And he said, " It is I." Then the 
voice said, "This house will not hold Me and 
Thee," and the door was not opened unto him. 

' And the lover (the soul of man) departed into 
the wilderness, and fasted and prayed in solitude. 

' And after a year he came again to the Be- 
loved's door, and knocked. And a voice from 
within said, '' Who is there } " And he said, " It 
is Thyself." And the door was opened unto 
him.' 

And in the same manner Omar in his mystic 
flight in search of knowledge has been absorbed 
in the Deity ; his spirit has been one with the 
Thee-in-Me beyond the Veil of phenomena; 
but the Veil has fallen again, the Thee-in-Me 
are divided and separate, and the Secret of 
Destiny has not been revealed. 

XXXIII 

Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that 

mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn ; 
Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs re- 

veal'd 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Mom. 

N 
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From the Empyrean he has come back to Earthy 
and has asked the Secret of that taciturn Mother, 
but she has revealed nothing, and the Sea is as 
silent — 

* And then the man whom Sorrow named his friend 
Cried out, ** Dim Sea, hear my most piteous story ! " 
The Sea swept on and cried her old cry still, 
Rolling along in dreams from hill to hill.* ^ 

The beautiful quatrain which follows is that 
which Professor Cowell mentions as having been 
taken by FitzGerald from the Mantik-ut-Tair of 
Ferid-ud din 'Attar, and which owes nothing of 
its inspiration to Omar. In a letter written in 
1857 to Professor Cowell, FitzGerald says — 

^ While I think of it, why is the Sea (in that 
apologue of 'Attar . . .) supposed to have lost 
God? Did the Persians agree with something 
I remember in Plato about the Sea, and all in it, 
being of an inferior nature . . ,?' ^ 

He makes use in his paraphrase of 'Attar s 
story, which runs as follows — 

* An observer of spiritual things approached the sea 
And said, ** O Sea, why are you blue? 

Why do you wear this robe of mourning ? 
There is no fire, why do you boil ? " 

1 W. B. Yeats. TA^ Sad Shepherd, 

2 Professor Goodwin, of Harvard University, who has tried 
vainly to discover any such reference in Plato, says he suspects 
that • dear old F.G. dreamed the passage.' 
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The sea made answer to that good -hearted one, 

** I weep for my separation from the Friend, 

Since by reason of my impotence I am not worthy of 

Him 
I have made my robe blue on account of my sorrow 

for Hun."' 



Then of the Thee in Me who works behind 
The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 

A Lamp amid the Darkness ; and I heard. 
As from Without — ^The Me within Thee 



BLIND 



And once more the ever-searching soul goes 
back to the Thee-in-Me to ask the solution of 
the enigma. But here FitzGerald approaches 
the attitude of negation which is never to be 
observed in the real Omar. Omar does not in 
this quatrain deny the indwelling spirit. What 
he really says is that God is present to all eyes, 
but all are blind, — which is a very different thing. 



Then to the lip of this poor earthen Urn 
I leaned, the Secret of my Life to learn : 
And Lip to Lip it murmured — ^ While you 
live. 
Drink ! — for, once dead, you never shall return.' 

And then there comes again the Pyrrhonic cry, 
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' Who knoweth ? ' with the Pyrrhonic sequence, 

' Enjoy, since you cannot understand.' 

So, failing to find any Providence worthy of 

the name, he again sets about making the best 

of this world. He resigns the hope that in his 

* prisoned soul 
The flutter of a trembling prayer 
Can move the Mind that is the Whole. *^ 

The God to whom he is ever looking is the 
very God whom he cannot succeed in beholding. 
But there is something left him still, and that is 
the joy of living, of which he will make the most. 

Other earnest anxious minds have endured 
the same agony in the search for truth, and have 
come to the same conclusion. The wisdom of 
Xenophanes showed itself in a sorrowful con- 
viction of the nothingness of things and the 
futility of endeavour ; and Koheleth, long before, 
had but anticipated him in lamenting the vanity 
of all human courses, and the uselessness of the 
search after wisdom — 

^ Then I beheld all the work of God, that man 
cannot find out the work that is done under the 
sun : because however much a man labour to seek 
it out, yet he shall not find it; yea moreover, 
though a wise man think to know it, yet shall 
he not be able to find it. . . / 2 

1 William Watson, The Unknown God. 2 Eccles. viii. 17. 
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' The living know that they shall die : but the 
dead know not any things neither have they any 
more a reward. . . / ^ 

' I said in my heart. Go to now, I will prove 
thee with mirth ; therefore enjoy pleasiu-e/ 2 

And the poet also abandons the search after 
the unattainable and gives himself up to pleasure. 
^ Child of the Four and Five,* he cries, — of the 
four elements and the five senses — ^art thou 
puzzled by the Foiu* and Five } Then drink ! ' 
And thus he comes back again to human glad- 
ness, and gives up his speculations for a moment. 



I think the Vessel, that with fugitive 
Articulation answer d, once did live, 

And drink ; and Ah ! the passive Lip I kiss'd, 
How many Kisses might it take — and give ! 

Tender imaginings take their place, and that 
sympathy with dumb, lifeless things, which is so 
conspicuous in him, for beneath the discord within 
there is a note which rings loud and clear — 
his belief in the oneness of the world with God. 
He calls to mind the Brahmanic doctrine of the 
identity of life in all things — the manifestation 
of the all-pervading Self in animate and inanimate 
1 Eccles. ix. 5. 2 Ekicles. ii. 1. 
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Nature. The jug was once a tender lover, as he 
is ; its handle is the arm that clasped the neck 
of a gentle girl ; its lip has sighed above her 
tresses. 

XXXVII 

For I remember stopping by the way 

To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay : 

And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It murmur d — ' Gently, Brother, gently, pray f 

The conceit came to him when one day in the 
market-place he saw a potter stamping clay into 
vessels, and the voices of Kay Khosru and of 
Feridun seemed to speak from the roughly 
trampled mass, and to plead for mercy and 
gentleness. The world is sentient to the poet 
of the dust of the departed, and a similar idea 
occurs in 'Attar's Mantik-ut-Tair, of which the 
following translation is given by FitzGerald : — 

* One day the Prophet, on a river bank, 
Dipping his lips into the channel, drank 
A draught as sweet as honey. Then there came 
One who an earthen pitcher from the same 
Drew up, and drank ; and after some short stay 
Under the shadow, rose and went his way. 
Leaving his earthen bowl. In which, anew 
Thirsting, the Prophet from the river drew 
And drank from : but the water that came up 
Sweet from the stream, drank bitter from the cup. 
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At which the Prophet in a still surprise 
For answer turning up to Heav*n his eyes, 
The vessel*s earthen lips with answer ran — 
* The clay that I am made of once was Man, 
Who dying, and resolved into the same 
Obliterated earth from which he came. 
Was for the potter dug and chased in turn 
Through long vicissitude of bowl and urn : 
But howsoever moulded, still the pain 
Of that first mortal anguish would retain, 
And cast, and re-cast, for a thousand years 
Would turn the sweetest water into tears.' 

This conceit of Omar's recurs frequently in 
the Ruhdtyaty and later, in the Pot Book, we 
shall see how FitzGerald presents the idea at 
greater length. 



XXXVIII 

And has not such a Story from of Old 
Down Man s successive generations roll'd 

Of such a clod of saturated Earth 
Cast by the Maker into Human mould ? 

The next quatrain is difficult to understand, un- 
less, as has been well suggested, it is intended as 
FitzGerald* s own reflection on the three previous 
ones. The story from of old is the story told by 
'Attar, and quoted above, which FitzGerald had 
in his mind when he wrote the quatrain. Omar 
mentions no such story, though he suggests many 
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of his own when he sees in the potter's clay the 
skulls of kings and the feet of beggars^ and the 
dust of his own forefathers. 

XXXIX 

And not a drop that from our Cups we throw 
For Earth to drink of, but may steal below 

To quench the fire of Anguish in some Eye 
There hidden — far beneath, and long ago. 

And the clay in the bazaar is not the only 
sentient earth; that upon which he treads is 
equally wretched, equally human. Out of com- 
passion he exhorts to the pouring of a libation, 
that the draught spilt on the ground may 
quench the fire of anguish in some burning 
eye that once was man. To him the wine is a 
palliative against the soul's agony, and he gladly 
shares it with the unseen spirits imprisoned be- 
neath his feet, who may be able to gain comfort 
from it, or forgetfulness, as he can. 

XL 

As then the Tulip for her morning sup 

Of Heav'nly Vintage from the soil looks up. 

Do you devoutly do the like, till Heav*n 
To Earth invert you — ^like an empty Cup. 

And as the tulip springing from the sod looks 
up from it with cheerfulness, so he, like the 
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tulip, will seize the joys of the present, and will 
make merry until Heaven's Wheel shall dash 
him down, as it inevitably will do, to mingle 
some day with the great mother Earth. 

This Wheel of Heaven is never mentioned by 
FitzGerald, which is the more remarkable since 
allusions to it are so often found in the original. 
It is an image indicative of destiny which is not 
peculiar to Persian poetry, but occurs in the 
literature of many languages. In our middle 
EngUsh period we find the expression in the 
Ayenhite of Inwyt, about a.d. 1340 — 

'Huanne the Ihuedi of hap (the Lady of 
Fortune) hath her huegel y-went (turned) to 
the manne,' 

and also in the Hymn to the Virgin — 

* Now Y am undre Fortune's whele, 
My frendis forsaken me Euerychoon,* 

and later. Sir Thomas Browne writes of the 
' Wheel of things.' With Omar this capricious 
Wheel is the best he can at times assure himself 
of in the way of a First Cause. The whole of 
humanity is drawn within the tyranny of law, 
and God is not a loving Father, but the far-away 
maker and mover of a hard uncaring machine. 
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Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 
To-morrow's tangle to the winds resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 

The sentiment of the next quatrain has many 
parallels in the original, and in fact in several of 
the stanzas which we have already considered, 
although the last line has been adapted by 
the translator. Mr. J. H. McCarthy, in one of 
his prose versions, gives a rendering which 
approaches very nearly to that of FitzGerald 
while expressing faithfully the sense of the 
original — 

' Flee from the lessons of learning and piety ; 
turn to the tresses round the lovely face ; spill 
the blood of the vine in your cup before Time 
spills thy blood on the earth.' 

The cypress is a familiar example of a graceful 
shape, and is thus used by many an Eastern poet. 
Hafiz has it in one of his odes — 

' The cypress is graceful, but thy shape is more 
graceful than the cypress.' 

Omar has come back again to his Beloved and 
to his goblet in the intervals of that speculative 
philosophy which is of greater moment to him 
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than his bragged-of potations. And before pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of some of the 
most important of his quatrains^ which immedi- 
ately follow, it may be well to examine into the 
charge of atheism of which some writers have 
accused the poet. 

Omar has been compared with the Roman 
Lucretius, as though the two had held views 
practically identical. But there is no real 
parallel between them. Lucretius in his great 
poem gives his heart and soul to proving the 
non-existence of things which Omar accepts as 
a simple matter of coiu*se. In his first and 
second books he seeks to show that there has 
been no Real Agency in the original making 
and the subsequent government of the world. 
Omar never doubts that God made him and 
holds him in the hollow of His hand. Lucretius 
applies the principles of the atomic theory to 
explain the nature of the mind, and to prove 
that the soul perishes with the body. Omar's 
yearnings after immortality, and his bitter cry 
because he cannot prove it, are in themselves a 
position far removed from negation. The whole 
of the work of Lucretius is devoted to showing 
that the world is not itself divine, nor directed 
by divine agency ; he is an avowed enemy of all 
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religion. Omar from first to last is a firm be- 
liever in the world's supernatural control, and 
never for a moment doubts the existence of a 
Maker and Mover of men. Lucretius, in fine, 
denies the two bases of religion — the existence 
of a God-governor of the world, and the future 
life of the soul ; and of these two bases Omar 
holds passionately to the one, and clings with a 
faint hope to the other. 

In epicurean tendency, indeed, the two are 
more nearly allied, though not so nearly as 
might at first appear. Lucretius claims to have 
attained serene heights which Omar with all 
his bragging never approaches. There are other 
features in which resemblance between the two 
is close, such as their common curiosity about 
the origin of life, the course of nature, and 
man's relation to it. The war between science 
and theology is seen in the speculative philo- 
sophy of both ; both were devoted to the study 
of natural phenomena, both chose to lead the 
contemplative life. But these points of contact 
in the two are as nothing compared with their 
divergence in belief on the most vital subjects ; 
for Omar, whatever he may be, is never on the 
side of negation. He is simply a searcher after 
Truth, but he starts with a firm belief — founded 
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only on innate conviction, but none the less firm 
though he cannot prove its credibility— in the 
reality of God ; and this belief never weakens 
throughout the whole range of his work. He 
may refuse, as in this stanza, to vex himself any 
more with speculations on the Human and the 
Divine, but the Divine never ceases to be in- 
finite in his eyes, nor the Human to depend for 
his very being on the Divine. 

His speculations appear, however, occasionally 
to bore him almost beyond endurance, and he 
flings thought aside with a jest. 

XLII 

And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press. 
End in what All begins and ends in — Yes ; 

Think then you are To-day what Yesterday 
You were — To-morrow you shall not be less. 

' Since I am naught,' he cries, ^ let me enjoy 
myself; I have been naught, and I shall be 
naught, — am I in worse case than I have been, 
or than I shall be ? ' The future looming dark 
before him makes the present look bright by 
comparison. But there is more in the original 
than a jeer at his own weakness and ignorance. 
Sufism, being a kind of reaction against the 
monotheism and formality of orthodox Islam, 
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and^ in part^ doubtless, a graft upon Moham- 
medanism of the ancient modes of thought of 
Vedantism, or Brahmanic Pantheism, would in- 
culcate belief in the unreality of the seeming 
world — a tenet adopted by the Sufi as an integral 
part of his creed. This teaches that from the 
one Reality, which is God, rises an illusive pro- 
jection called the universe, and that this world- 
figment is in itself unreal, and nothing more 
than a reflection of Being upon Not-Being. The 
Sage knows that the Self alone is the one actual 
Existence. If Omar, therefore, calls himself 
naught to-day, it is no more than some of the 
pietists would teach. He was nothing yesterday, 
or before birth ; he will be nothing to-morrow, 
or after death ; and to-day also he is nothing if 
the mystics around him are right in their re- 
ligion. He is only a figment of the imagination, 
and therefore he may appear to enjoy himself 
without deserving reprobation, since, if he is 
himself unreal, his pleasure also is unreal^ and 
consequently unreprehensible. 

But hitherto he has merely been jesting, or 
touching in turn the simpler chords of reason 
and revolt. Now we are to come upon a 
different tune, in which vehement doubt and 
hope alternately struggle for the dominant note. 
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XLIII 



So when that Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink. 
And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff — you shall not 
shrink. 



XLIV 



Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside. 
And naked on the Air of Heaven ride. 

Were 't not a Shame — were 't not a Shame 
for him 
In this clay carcase crippled to abide ? 

XLV 

'Tis but a Tent where takes his one day's rest 
A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest ; 
The Sult^ rises, and the dark Ferrdsh 
Strikes, and prepares it for another Guest. 

FitzGerald, in his preface to the Ruhaiyat, says 
that these three stanzas next following seem to 
be superfluous, and that he should have omitted 
them from his latest edition but for advice — 
doubtless Professor Co well's — which he could 
least disregard. It is easy from the point of 
view of unity to perceive the reason that urged 
him to omit these quatrains. Their whole tenor 
is irreconcilable with the scepticism which he 
chose uniformly to read in Omar, and they are 
therefore an uncomfortable addition to a poem 
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of agnosticism. But from every moral point of 
view it is impossible to ignore them. They are 
said to be notably authentic^ and they exhibit 
Omar in a light in which hitherto we have not 
observed him. We have seen that of the two 
primary points of creed for the believer Omar 
was firmly persuaded of the first — the existence 
of God. These quatrains show him, as nearly as 
it may be done, as a believer in the second great 
article of faith — the immortality of the soul. 
We will examine carefully what he says, in 
order that this most important point may be 
presented with assurance. Professor E. D. Ross 
has made prose translations of certain originals 
from which we may conclude that these 
quatrains were taken by FitzGerald, and we 
cannot do better for our purpose than study his 
version. 

* Within the circle of the unfathomable spheres, 
Is a cup from which finally they ask all to drink ; 
When thy turn comes utter thou no sigh. 
Drink wine to thy heart's content, for the end is 
far away — Drink ! 

O heart ! if thou becomest free from mortal dust, 
Thou art made a naked soul upon the Heavens — 
Thy seat the Throne of God ! Shame to thee, then, 
That thou should'st comd and make this plot of 
earth thy dwelling. 
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Khayyam, thy body is like unto a tent, 

Thy soul a Sultan, his halting place this perishable 

world ; 
The ferrash of Doom, preparing for another stage, 
Lays low this tent when his Lord arises.* 

Although Omar cannot hold firmly to mysti- 
cism, the system has worked its inevitable 
harm by leading him at times to ignore human 
attributes^ and to doubt human personality. 
But here, shaking off the mystic's tendency to 
the nebulous, he flings himself upon the 
necessity for a recognition of personality, 
which is the ultimate canon of reality. Out 
of his own consciousness he has anticipated 
the great conclusion, ' I think ; therefore I am/ 
for he has recognised in himself being distinct 
from other beings, separate individuality and 
freedom of will, as essential and unalterable 
elements of the phenomenon of personahty. 
This recognition would not be possible for a 
pure mystic, who, as has been happily said by 
Professor Seth, would necessarily be deprived of 
the rights which belong to him as an ethical 
individuality. Omar has tried mysticism, and 
has given himself up to the enthralling tenets 
of Pantheism, that sister mode of mysticism ; 
but apart from their periods of influence he has 
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known himself a personal identity, a permanent 
being, a self-conscious subject. The soul — the 
* single soul' — is the unifying principle, and 
the mystery of immortality is bound up with 
its existence. 

There arc times when Omar is able to endure 
the idea of being ultimately merged in the 
Whole, but the time, I think, when he wrote 
the forty-fourth and the forty-fifth quatrains was 
not one of them. There is no suggestion of the 
re-absorption of his soul into a Universal Soul 
from which it is a mere emanation ; the soul 
here appears to be regarded as something separ- 
ate from the Whole, — as a Sultan, who deigns to 
inhabit a mean dwelling for a season, until he 
can reach a kinglier sphere. But whatever its 
ultimate destiny, there can be no doubt that a 
future life is indicated; the body is not the 
man : the man — the tent, as Omar puts it — ^will 
be overthrown, but there is something within 
the tent which cannot be harmed by death. 
This is the soul. 

The three quatrains, whether taken together 
as left unwillingly by FitzGerald, or studied 
separately as representative of Omar's point of 
view at three different periods, alike touch the 
highest water -mark of the Oriental's faith. 
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When the Cup of Death comes to us we are 
not to shrink from partaking of it — and why? 
Because^ if the soul is able to escape from the 
body, there is a more suitable place for it than 
this mean earth — a place which it should seek 
by casting off the body's dust. But is this 
escape, this separation of the material from 
the spiritual, possible? It is not only possible 
but inevitable. The body is a tent in which 
a great Sultan — the soul — takes his night's rest. 
Death, the ferrash or slave, strikes the tent 
when the Sultan has left it. Death here is not 
mentioned in connection with the soul, but 
with the body. The body is laid low ; the soul 
goes on its way. There is no suggestion as to 
any period being put to the career of the 
Sultan ; he merely goes on his way, probably 
(as indicated by the forty-fourth quatrain) to the 
Heavens. As FitzGerald gives us the stanzas 
we may read into them as much of agnosticism 
as we choose ; or, if we so desire, we may see in 
the lines a strong argument for the recognition 
of the doctrine of metempsychosis. But Omar 
himself is anything but vague. Another render- 
ing of the forty-fifth quatrain — that of Mr. 
Gamer — bears out Professor Ross's reading, and 
is equally explicit : — 
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* Khajryam ! thy body resembles a tent truly ; 
the soul a Sultan is ; his resting-place is in 
naught. The ferrash of doom, because of 
another resting-place (for the Sultan) destroys 
(removes or overturns) the tent when the Sultan 
has risen/ 

And FitzGerald appears to be even wilfully 
negating. In his first rendering of the forty- 
fourth quatrain^ he does not^ as in the last 
edition^ ignore any element of uncertainty. ^ Is 
it not a shame for my soul to remain in my 
body, since it can escape from it .'* * he cries. But 
later his own doubts make the pessimism of the 
passage more decided. * Would it not be a 
shame for the soul to inhabit its clay carcase 
if it could hope for a happier sphere } ' is what 
he seems to intend. And the same gloom 
is noticeable in the forty-fifth stanza, which did 
not appear in his first edition. Probably he 
could not count it among the ^less wicked' of 
his verses — those which originally he sent to 
Parker, and in a later edition supplemented by 
stanzas hitherto withheld from publication. The 
form of expression in this quatrain is somewhat 
involved, but the purport of the paraphrase is 
unmistakably agnostic. Omar, on the other 
hand, in these three quatrains shows that in 
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some^ at any rate^ of his many moods he has 
wrestled with the demon of doubt and come 
off victor. Hope and faith both appear here, 
although — scepticism being proverbially capri- 
cious — in the next breath he may express despair 
and doubt, for the diviner part within him is kept 
resolutely in check, simply because it cannot pro- 
duce tangible evidence of its own existence. He 
is a man whom creeds of human formulating can- 
not satisfy ; one who asks for proof from the very 
God himself. He is seeking nothing but Truth 
— Truth, that is, which he can prove to be 
Truth, But here for a few brief moments he 
is content to rest on his own inner unproved 
and unprovable conviction of a future life for 
the soul, and to give himself up to the blessed 
assurance, despite all the tormenting fears which 
at other times come to haunt him. He seems to 
say to himself with the Ancient Sage — 

* Thou canst not prove thou art immortal — no, 
Nor yet that thou art mortal . . . 
For nothing worthy proving can be proven. 
Nor yet disproven : wherefore thou be wise. 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith ! ' 1 

But there is no internal harmony in Omar, and 
this happy confidence presently gives place 

^ Tennyson, The Ancient Sage. 
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again to the jesting spirit which is never long 
absent. 

XLVI 

And fear not lest Existence closing your *^ 
Account, and mine, should know the like no 
more ; 
The Eternal S^ki from that Bowl has pour'd 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour. 

This is one of the ruhaiyat of which Fitz- 
Gerald was ' reminded * through the translation 
of Nicolas. It lends itself far too well to his 
general scheme to be ignored, for it i s a c ry 
ofjdjgggair under the cloak of a j est, and it is 
no wonder theiTThat tKe^translator ha stened 
^Jii Tidd the stanza to his colle ction when once 
he had seen it in the French version. The 
Saki of the inn is merged for the moment in 
a grimmer Cup-bearer, who pours fro pi-^his 
chalice bub bles which ar g.,,A»^iven nf mfp 
Human existence appears to be of no acco unt in 




* O we poor orphans of nothing — alone on that lonely 
shore, 
Bom of the brainless Nature who knew not that which 
she bore ! 
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Trusting no longer that earthly flower would be 

heavenly fruit — 
Come from the brute, poor souls — no souls — and to 

die with the brute. '^ 

Omar h as worked in many branches of ,science 
only to gnash despairing teeth o ver the short - 
commgs of human knowledge ; and, because 



edge ; an< 
OSes, and 



he cannot see G od's purpo ses, and trace His 
ways ahd th eir'^'beneficent result s, he regards 
Ihe Almighty as a desp otic Sultan, who acts 
from ignoble caprices, and regards^not the 
creation ot' his hand when once he had the 

meaner man, with the ingenuity and caprices, 

if not the limitations, of a man, just as Caliban's 

\fod is an ignobler and more whimsical Caliban. 

He neither lo ves n or ^ates His creatures; H^ 

made th^ m fnr Hi> own amusement^^ aod pre- 

s ently for His own amusement He will destroy 

t hem. ^Ji e is strong and Lord,' and — 

* out of very spite 
Makes this a bauble-world , . . 
*Tis solace making baubles, ay, and sport. ' 2 

MflT^ ia a plft vthinpr for tlif* ^l^^'*v^ nf tht 
Omnipotent, in shorty and ^'" ^"^y sa fety isj n 
lying still unti l the Great P ower's c raving fo r 
sport has e xhausted it self. Job exhibits a some- 

1 Tennyson, Despair. 2 Browning, Caliban, 
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what similar point of view when he says, ^ Thine 
hands have made me and fashioned me, yet thou 
dost destroy me/ 

XLVII 

When You and I behind the Veil are past, 
Oh, but the long, long while the World shall 
last. 
Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 
As the Sea's self should heed a pebble-cast. 

The nothingness of man is one of Omar's 
worst nightmares. When he and his Beloved 
have passed behind the Curtain of the Secrets of 
God, the World will go on still unheeding of 
them. It is not Death that he dreads, but the 
loss of individuality involved in Death. By his 
coming into the world he brought it no profit, 
and his going out of it will not add to its 
dignity. He is a mere atom thrown into it as 
a pebble is thrown into the sea, and about as un- 
important. Even if, eventually, he finds a kind 
of immortality, through his being merged in the 
Infinite Whole, it will be but a sorry exchange 
for the present boon of individual life. 

XLVIII 

A Moment's Halt — a momentary taste 

Of Being from the Well amid the Waste — ' 

And Lo ! — the phantom Caravan has reach'd 
The Nothing it set out from — Oh, make haste ! 
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But he can be sure not even of this. He gets 
a momentary taste of Being while the Caravan 
of Life passes mysteriously, but that is all he 
knows for certain. The third line, and most 
of the fourth, in which agnosticism plainly 
speaks, are FitzGerald and not Omar, but Omar 
comes in again at the end, and cries to the Saki 
to make haste, and to bring another cup of wine 
ere the night passes. 

XLIX 

Would you that spangle of Existence spend 
About THE SECRET — quick about it. Friend ! 

A Hair perhaps divides the False and True — 
And upon what, prithee, may life depend } 

According to the most ancient of World-Scrip- 
tures the miseries of life are due to ignorance of 
the Secret of the World, and the outward sign 
of this ignorance is the mistaken acceptance of 
the doctrine of Me and Not-Me, or, in other 
words, an ignoring of the Great Unity. The 
Sufis also are much exercised on the same sub- 
ject, identifying Being, as I have pointed out, 
with the sole existent Divine One, and Not- 
Being with the world of phenomena. All Evil, 
for instance, proceeds from Not-Being, or, to put 
it more plainly, from the proneness of mail to 
ignore and deny the Unity of God by recog- 
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nising Him as an Existence separate from the 
external world. The grosser Pantheism sees God 
identical with matter ; that is to say, not — as the 
Christian does — as a Spirit transcending matter 
though immanent in it^ but as Himself both 
subject and object, two aspects of one thing, 
which from the outside is called matter, and 
from the inside mind. Sufi Pantheism, however, 
is of a spiritual kind which recognises that the 
universe is the mere reflection of that Great 
Being of whom alone real existence can be 
predicated. 

The Secret is the one which Omar is continu- 
ally trjring to discover. St. Paul recognises its 
existence when he speaks of ^ the mystery which 
from the beginning of the world hath been 
hid in God,* but he claims ability to solve the 
riddle, which Omar cannot do, though he spends 
his life, as he says, in searching for the source of 
Being and Not-Being. The fault in him is that 
although he has faith he has not sufficient 
faith in any one creed or philosophy. He uses 
the terminology of many, and discovers the 
weaknesses of all, while adhering to none. 
The adoption of one is impossible to him, 
because he wants only the best — meaning those 
points susceptible of logical proof — from each. 
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This searching after the Secret of Being and 
Not-Being, for instance, would cease at once if 
he would go a little further and recognise that 
everything is Being, and that Not-Being is mere 
illusion. But this article of Oriental belief 
cannot be proved, and therefore Omar will not 
accept it, but will rather continue his hopeless 
looking for a special revelation. Yet his 
different lines of speculation seem all to end 
in finding the one mystery, although it may be 
no more than a mere breath that separates faith 
from unfaith, or a hair, as FitzGerald puts it, 
that divides the False from the True. 



A Hair perhaps divides the False and True ; 
Yes ; and a single Alif were the clue — 

Could you but find it — to the Treasure-house, 
And peradventure to The Master too ; 

LI 

Whose secret Presence, through Creation's veins 
Running Quicksilver-like eludes your pains ; 
Taking all shapes from Mah to Mdhi ; and 
They change and perish all — but He remains ; 



A moment guessed — then back behind the Fold 
Immerst of Darkness round the Drama rolFd 

Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 
He doth Himself contrive, enact, behold. 
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This first quatrain is difficult to explain with 
any certainty, but it lends itself easily to inter- 
pretations which may be simpler than Omar 
intended for it. The Alif is the first letter of 
the Arabic alphabet. So small a thing — the 
merest elementary truth, in fact — might be the 
clue to the Great Secret, and to the Master too. 
Or, on the other hand, it may mean that a 
recognition of the Unity comprises all wisdom. 
* He who knows the One knows all,' says Hafiz. 
'The Alif suffices,* as the Orientals have it. 
The knowledge of the One, the Me, is the only 
thing needful, for God is in everything and is 
everything. 

Omar is inclined to Pantheism, yet with reser- 
vations. For instance, here he appears to commit 
himself indubitably to flat Pantheism, and in the 
course of a few more quatrains we shall find him 
giving utterance to verses which seem to indicate 
a tendency to the mechanical theory. He is a 
creature of many moods, and a rejector of many 
creeds. Here he regards God as 

* The All in All, 
And over all, the never changing One, 
And ever changing Many. * ^ 

He accepts uncompromisingly the pantheistic 

1 Tennyson, Akbar's Dream, 
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revelation. The Essence, the Platonic Idea, is 
ever present and imperishable, though it takes 
many shapes, from Mah — the Moon — in the 
Heaven, to Mahi, the Fish, in a lower element. 
The idiom is a common Oriental one denoting 
universality, and is plainly referred to in the 
Mantik-id-Tairy as well as more remotely in the 
Ouseley manuscript. It includes all creation, 
for God is present not only in the heavenly 
sphere, but in the lower elements as well. 
For a moment the earnest seeker may cast off 
the veil of delusion and obtain a glimpse of Him, 
and discover that He is both spectacle and spec- 
tator — both creator and the thing created, the 
Undifferenced Self. He is in fact the Player 
and the Looker-on, and for his own pastime^ 
He contrives the game of Eternity, Himself 
rehearses it, and Himself beholds the sport. 



But if in vain, down on the stubborn floor 
Of Earth, and up to Heav'n s imopening Door, 
You gaze To-day, while You are You — how 
then 
To-MORROW, You when shall be You no more } 

But the Great Riddle is still a grievance. In 
previous stanzas he has suggested the means 
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which he has attempted for its solution — the 
soul's attainment for a moment of the level of 
that Spirit which permeates the whole universe. 
But coming back to common existence, and find- 
ing its conditions equally helpless with those of 
his exaltation, he wonders how he can have 
hoped to solve after death, and when his person- 
ality has ceased, the enigma which he is power- 
less to understand while he is still ^ with himself/ 
Since man is part of the veil of phenomena 
which hides the divine Noumenon, when the 
veil is lifted man must pass away with it. This 
is one of Omar's fatal mistakes in reasoning. 
He does not see that man is necessarily ham- 
pered in apprehending the Divine; that man, 
simply because he is man, must live in an 
element of mystery. He thinks to explore by 
the mere light of human insight the dark spaces 
that hang behind the curtain of life. If his 
craving for immortality, and the faint hope of it 
which is here indicated, could only go a little 
further and develop into faith, he would find in 
Immortality the solution of the mystery which 
envelops Life and Death. He would realise 
that dissolution is not a punishment but a law — 
an incident, as Lucan says, midway in life. He 
would crave no longer to know the Great 
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Solution^ but would rest content in the assur- 
ance that it is waiting for him on the further side 
of the grave. The eternity of God, of which 
he is fully persuaded, and the continuity of the 
individual life, which in his better moments he 
regards as a real fact, would be for him the key 
to the intei-pretation of the Great Riddle. 



LIV 

Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of This and That endeavour and dispute ; 

Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape 
Than sadden after none, or bitter. Fruit 

Many have employed their days in the search 
for the secret of Being and Not-Being, and some 
who profess to have learned it are those who can 
least satisfy him. Their contentions are to him 
like 

* The clash of tides that meet in narrow seas, — 
Not the Great Voice, not the true Deep.' ^ 

Omar's cultivation of the exact sciences keeps 
him from their chaotic dreams ; he may attempt 
mysticism as a means to an end, but he never 
loses himself in it. The pantheistic dogma of 

1 Tennyson, Akbar's Dream. 
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This-is-That — the Undifferenced Self — is familiar 
to him^ and has occupied him at times to the 
exclusion of other systems, but he chooses now 
for a while to forget his leanings to Pantheism, 
and to fling aside his conjectures on the subject. 
To reconcile them with a recognition of man's 
personality is impossible^ and at this moment he 
does not desire the trouble of attempting it, the 
attractions of the wine-cup being more potent 
than any mere speculations. Like Avicenna he 
has tried vainly to harmonise the abstract forms 
of philosophy with the dogmatic teaching of 
theology, and, resenting his failure, he flings 
thought aside, and comes to the Saki for the 
fruit of the grape in exchange for the bitter 
fruit — the Dead Sea apples — of hopeless specu- 
lation. Wine unties the knot of every difficulty 
by making every difficulty appear ridiculous and 
unimportant, and he tries to content himself 
with this pleasant diversion from his mental 
excursions. 



You know, my Friends, with what a brave 

Carouse 
I made a Second Marriage in my house ; 

Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 
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He becomes jocular again^ with a grotesque 
extravagance which contrasts grimly with the 
despair underlpng it. The laughter is tragic, 
and the mockery is directed against himself. 
As renunciation is a necessary act of piety for 
believers, he will not be behind others in his 
surrender of something — but it is to be some- 
thing that he no longer wants. He will divorce 
himself from his studies to wed the daughter of 
the Vine — to give himself over, in fact, to human 
enjoyments. But it is a mere threat of naughti- 
ness, for he does not tell us (though FitzGerald 
does) that the divorce is accomplished, but only 
that he has announced his intention of ensuring 
it. He will thrice pronounce the divorce from 
his studies, and will take the daughter of the 
Vine for his new mistress. A Mohammedan is 
allowed to divorce his wife twice, and to receive 
her back again, if he so wishes, twice ; but the 
third decree is irrevocable, unless in the mean- 
time either husband or wife has been married to 
another spouse. Omar humorously threatens to 
pronounce his final separation from Religion and 
Reason, and to give himself up to pleasure. In 
the vivid Eastern imagery the grape, which is 
permitted to the Moslem, is the mother, and 
wine, which is forbidden, is the daughter. 
P 
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His philosophy becomes epicurean in form^ 
though^ as he is still jesting, probably he does 
not mean much of what he says. 

LVI 

For 'Is' and 'Is-not' though with Rule 

and Line 
And ' Up-and-down ' by Logic I define. 

Of all that one should care to fathom, I 
Was never deep in anything but — Wine. 

He tells us in the original of this quatrain that 
he has studied Being and Not- Being both in their 
exoteric and esoteric meanings, but in his search 
for these mystical conditions he has seen no 
degree of exaltation higher than intoxication. 
This is intended for another jeer at the pietists 
who attempt to attain to a state of ecstatic un- 
consciousness through self-mortification and in- 
trospection. Their exalted condition is no better 
than drunkenness ; it is, in effect, drunkenness, 
though not with wine, and their aim is no 
higher than that of the toper, though the toper 
arrives at his goal in one way and the theo- 
sophist in another. A quatrain not translated 
by FitzGerald touches on the same subject, sug- 
gesting the search of the ever restless soul for 
that peace of mind which never comes. Mr. 
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McCarthy's translation of this stanza is as 
follows — 

c Lord, free me from this puzzle of the more 
and less. Absorb me in Thee, and free me from 
myself. While I can reason I know good and 
evil ; intoxicate me, and free me from knowledge 
of good and evil.' 

This seeker after truth is one who has tried 
every way of life, and knows the world, its joys 
and agonies, its pleasures and disappointments, 
to the core. And, knowing it, he mocks at it 
with the bitterness bom of despair and weari- 
ness, and never, tires of his jest at those who 
profess to have found what he, with all his 
learning, all his effort, has missed. Since their 
conclusions must necessarily have been reached 
without logical reasoning, these conclusions have 
no value for him. In the introduction to his 
work on Algebra he refers to the subject in no 
meastu'ed words — 

c The greater part of those who in the time that 
now passeth have the air of savants disguise the 
truth in the Ue, and never step outside the limits of 
imposture and learned ostentation ; making their 
little stock of learning the sordid slave of vile 
and material ends. If they see a man making 
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efforts to cast away disguises and conceits they 
take him for the butt of their despisal and their 
railleries/ 

LVII 

Ah, but my Computations, People say, 
Reduced the Year to better reckoning ? — Nay, 

'Twas only striking from the Calendar 
Unborn To-morrow, and dead Yesterday. 

The allusion to his studies in the first and 
second lines of this stanza is an interpolation of 
FitzGerald. 

The religion of the Mohammedan recognises 
but two important days in the souFs history — its 
birthday, called the Day of the Lot, and its Day 
of Judgment. Since the orthodox teach this 
dogma, Omar of course rebels against it, and 
makes his jest upon it. He tells us in this 
quatrain that there are only two days which 
have never troubled him, the day that has not 
yet come, and the day that is past This is to 
imply that the present is everything, and that 
no other days — not even those of the Lot and 
the Judgment — are of importance in comparison 
with it. He could hardly have given utterance 
to a more heinous epigram, regarded from the 
religious point of view of his countrymen. But 
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he revels in his caustic wit, and repeats it under 
a different form in a somewhat similar quatrain. 



And lately, by the Tavern Door agape. 
Came shining through the Dusk an Angel 
Shape 
Bearing a Vessel on his Shoulder ; and 
He bid me taste of it ; and 'twas — the Grape ! 

And then follows another stanza full of un- 
orthodoxy. Omar, seeing an old man reel from 
the tavern bearing prayer-mat and flagon, asks 
the meaning of this, and is answered, 'Drink 
wine, for the world is but a breath of wind/ 
FitzGerald transforms the drunken tippler into 
an Angel-tempter, but in Omar's rendering we 
see merely an incident which he has noted in 
the city and made verses upon, that he may 
turn its argument to his own use. Self-denial is 
wasted virtue, and in the end perhaps is neither 
reward nor punishment. 



LIX 

The Grape that can with Logic absolute 
The Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute : 

The sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 
Life's leaden metal into Gold transmute. 
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And whether or no this be so, his present in- 
dulgence in mortal pleasure is the only thing 
that can banish his dismal speculations on the 
Seventy-two Sects — or, as some have it, the 
Seventy-three Sects — into which the world is 
divided, and in none of which can he discover 
the very truth. Mr. Whinfield, in one of his 
notes, quotes the following saying of Mohammed 
from the Sharh-ut-Muwaffak — 

' It shall come to pass that my people shall 
be divided into three-and-seventy sects, all of 
which save only one shall have their portion in 
the fire.* 

Omar says again elsewhere, as translated by 
Mr. McCarthy— 

' The strife of creeds has divided mankind into 
seventy-two kingdoms. Of all these doctrines 
I have chosen that of thy love. Of what mean- 
ing are the words Piety, Impiety, Faith, Sin ? 
Thou art my sole desire. Far from me be these 
pretences.* 

Yet with all his religious aspiration he can call 
wine the Alchemist which banishes care to the 
winds, for he is still mocking the pretensions of the 
Ulama and their counsels of aimless self-denial. 
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LX 

The mighty Mahmud^ Allah-breathing Lord, 
That all the misbelieving and black Horde 

Of Fears and Sorrows that infest the Soul 
Scatters before him with his whirlwind Sword. 

It is FitzGerald, however, and not Omar, who 
likens it to the mighty Mahmud, the Ghazne- 
vide conqueror of India, who dispersed the black 
infidels of that benighted country as the juice of 
the grape disperses calamities. FitzGerald found 
the allusion in the Mantik-uUTair, and makes use 
of it here to carry on Omar s extravagant Oriental 
imagery. 

But Omar leaves his jesting once more, and 
begins his indictment of Allah for the irrecon- 
cilable laws and unjust decrees with which He 
has chosen to plague helpless man. Here in 
these next twenty stanzas we see him in the 
most rebellious of his many moods. Before this 
he has merely dallied with doubt ; now his anger 
and scepticism come to the front. 

LXI 

Why, be this Juice the growth of God, who 

dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a Snare ? 

A Blessing, we should use it, should we not } 
And if a Curse — why, then. Who set it there ? 
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Hitherto, in exhorting to the pursuit of enjoy- 
ment, the irresistible gaiety of youth seems to 
possess him, only disturbed at intervals by the 
problems of Destiny. But now all is changed. 
In these stanzas his ^holy insurrection' comes 
out with the force of a shrill human appeal ; and 
rebellion against the law of God as revealed or 
expounded by the teachers of his time gains the 
upper hand. Probably he would be the first to 
recognise law as part of the organised apparatus 
of life, and to realise that moral and divine law 
is every whit as necessary as civil law. But he 
can see no virtue in an unreasoning acquiescence, 
and has maintained the privilege of man to feel 
and to express doubt, and, in consequence of 
doubt, to investigate. Yet though he has cried 
aloud he has received no answer, and his patience 
fails him. He passes from legitimate question- 
ing to a less defensible judicial standpoint, and 
in his strenuous agony his contest is for a God 
whom he can regard as consistent, reasonable, 
honourable. Like John Agricola he has made a 
mighty effort to 'get to God,' but unlike that 
self-elected saint he has failed in his attempt, 
simply because he cannot reconcile the God of 
Mohammedan revelation with his ideal of what a 
Deity should be. This Divinity whom he knows 
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is nothing less than a devil under the divine 
name; He is, in effect, that very Satan whom 
Blake describes : — 

*He created Seven deadly Sins, drawing out his in- 
fernal scroll 
Of moral laws and cruel punishment upon the clouds 

of Jehovah, 
To pervert the divine voice in its entrance to the earth 
With thunders of war and trumpets' sound, with armies 

of disease ; 
Punishments and deaths mustered and numbered; 

saying, I am God alone, 
There is no other, let all obey my principles of moral 

individuality ; 
I have brought them from the uppermost innermost 

recesses 
Of my Eternal Mind ; transgressors I will rend off for 

ever.* 

This God is a Being who has put desire into 
man's heart, and forbidden him to gratify it; 
one who has ordered him to ^ slant the cup' 
without spilling the contents — an idiom denoting 
impossibility. 

Omar begins with mild sarcasm. If God has 
sent man the grape, who is He that He should 
arbitrarily forbid its use to man ? Enjoyment is 
less a thing within man's power than a gift of 
the Almighty. He knew on the Day of Creation 
that Omar should drink wine ; if he did not 
drink he would be turning God's knowledge to 
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ignorance. He has no desire to conform to the 
law of the Moslem true believer, who can look 
forward to a heaven with ^ rivers of wine, delight 
to the drinkers/ and regard a joy as legitimate 
there and not on earth. This God who has made 
such a law, if indeed He did make it, is an un- 
reasonable God. 

LXII 

1 must abjure the Balm of Life, I must. 
Scared by some After - reckoning ta'en on 
trust. 
Or lured with Hope of some Diviner Drink, 
To fill the Cup — when crumbled into Dust ! 

In man s earthly dwelling of misery the consola- 
tion of self-forgetfulness comes from the use of 
this Balm of life, and if man is so foolish as to 
forgo it, what does he gain by his renunciation ? 
He may escape being cast into the fire on the 
Day of Rewards. But even this is not certain. 
He may or may not arrive at that place where 
Heaven is ; if he should not arrive, how shall the 
Eternal Saki fill a Cup that is crumbled into 
dust ? Here the poet's innate scepticism comes 
in again to help support him in his disobedience. 
What is there that should restrain him from this 
sin, if sin it be ? 
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LXIII 

Oh threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise ! 
One thing at least is certain — This Life flies ; 

One thing is certain and the rest is Lies ; 
The Flower that once has blown for ever dies. 

Threats of Hell and hopes of Paradise ? He has 
a fling at the pietists who are swayed by these 
ignoble motives ; the ^ fear that restrains * is but 
a poor thing in his eyes ; and influenced as he 
doubtless was by the wisdom of the Indian 
systems, he would be the first to scorn the idea 
of fear as a moving power. The sage wishes for 
no Paradise and fears no Hell, regarding both 
as part of the World-figment. And in this con- 
nection may be quoted a well-known anecdote 
from a sermon of Jeremy Taylor. St. Ivo is 
going on a mission to St. Louis, and on his way 
he meets a grave, sad woman, carrying in one 
hand fire, and in the other water. St. Ivo with 
natural curiosity stops her to question what this 
may mean ; and she makes answer to him : ' My 
purpose is with fire to burn Paradise and with 
water to quench the flames of Hell, so that men 
may serve God without the incentives of hope 
and fear and purely for the love of God.' 

Heaven and Hell may be but a figment of 
the imagination, but there is one thing that is 
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certain, one potent fact with which to face life, 

and that is life's inevitable end. The withered 

tulip dies and disappears, and so does man^ who 

is of no more account than the herbage of the 

field. For what is man's life : — 

* What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of 
a million million of suns ? 
Lies upon this side, lies upon that side.' ^ 

The only thing that is inevitable is death, 
and, since the fear of death is actually a part of 
human nature, its exercise as a spring of action 
seems to Omar perfectly justifiable. The fear of 
Hell is not in this respect permissible, but the 
certainty of Death is a different matter. Death 
is a foe to be kept at bay as long as possible, but 
in the end it is inevitable: life must therefore 
be valued for what it can give ; and its gifts being 
material ones, Omar will take them now while 
yet he has the opportunity. His heart is full of 
tender affections, and the feared oblivion of the 
future leads him to passionate denunciation of 
malevolent fate. 



Strange, is it not ? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass'd the door of Darkness through. 

Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 
1 Tennyson, Vastness, 
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Yet he can never quite convince himself of the 
soul's mortality^ and here he is again exercised 
about the Road which the soul must follow when 
it has left the body's precincts, and regretting 
that none of those who have travelled it have 
come back to tell the Secret. The phrase, ^the 
door of Darkness/ does not seem to occur in the 
Persian, but the sense of the original is given by 
FitzGerald. The poet has wandered through all 
parts of the world, and has met many travellers, 
but none of those he has met have been travellers 
returning to the body's mansion when once they 
had quitted it. * Woe is me ! ' he cries ; ' that 
none return to the hither world with tales of 
those who have departed hence.' 

* O Death I thou hast us of such riches reft, 
Tell us at least what hast thou with it done ? 
What has become of him whose flower here left 
Is but the shadow of his likeness gone ? ' ^ 

LXV 

The Revelations of Devout and Leam'd 
Who rose before us, and as Prophets bum'd, 
Are all but Stories, which, awoke from 

Sleep 
They told their comrades, and to Sleep re- 

turn'd. 

The mystery of Death remains a mystery despite 

1 Lady Pembroke, Lament for AstropheU 
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the efforts of the great and the good in many ages 
to unravel it. Religious revelations^ philosophic 
solutions^ are alike valueless and mere fables. 
Their exponents have not succeeded in tracing a 
safe and certain road out of earth's dark night to 
a better country. They have told a story and 
have gone to sleep themselves^ so that not even 
they, great and wise as they were, can come to 
tell us whether their solutions were the right 
ones, for 

* Death keeps the key of all the creeds.' 

This quatrain is full of bitter sarcasm, and another, 
untranslated by FitzGerald, contains a similar 
suggestion. The wisest man is no wiser, so far 
as concerns his initiation into the great mystery, 
than the meanest Saki who draws date-wine for 
revellers. 

LXVI 

I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell ; 

And by and by my Soul retum'd to me. 
And answer'd, 'I Myself am Heav'n and Hell : ' 

On the day of Omar's creation, while yet his 
soul abode in the Heavens, it searched for the 
Tablet whereon were written the Divine decrees, 
and for the Pen wherewith they were inscribed. 
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It was for him the Day of the Lot, and he sought 
to know his future, his fate, his chance of Heaven 
or of Hell, to one or another of which the Creator 
had from the beginning of things assigned him, 
according to the Mohammedan creed. But this 
creed is not convincing in his eyes, and least of 
all its tenets this one. A mind like Omar s could 
never be content to abide always by its strong 
predestinarian teaching. Elsewhere we have 
found him, and shall again find him, a fatalist, 
and we must recollect that in this item of belief, 
when he held it, he was an orthodox Moslem. 
But that he could not hold it without wavering, 
this quatrain plainly shows. He indicates in 
terms easy to understand his conviction, even 
if only the conviction of a moment, that it is 
within man's power to shape his own destiny; 
that all deities reside in the human breast ; that 
the very kingdom of God is within us. The 
Teacher has told him as much on the day of his 
creation. And he is inclined to go further, and 
to doubt the existence of any other Heaven or 
Hell than these arbitrary creations of the brain. 

* The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.*^ 

Man is Fate to himself; 'whatsoever he be, 

1 Milton, Paradise Lost. 
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his name was given him long ago, and it is known 
that he is Man/ as Koheleth puts it, with the 
tendency of the ancients to define a thing by 
merely giving it its o-wn name. 



LXVII 



":> 



Heav'n but the Vision of fulfilled Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire. 

Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 

Omar claims the senses as the one inlet for 
spiritual understanding and spiritual experience. 
Paradise is a moment of time when he is at 
peace ; Hell but a shadow of the vain burdens 
which he takes upon himself. There is, as Mr. 
Heron- Allen has pointed out, a suggestion again 
here from the Mantik-ui-Tair in its idea that 
Hell is but a reflection of the anger of God. But 
having indulged for a little in the theory of 
Free Will, Omar goes back again to his orthodox 
Moslem fatalism. 

LXVII I 

We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 

Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show ; 

Just as the old Greek tragedians delighted 
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to exhibit in their writings the helpless struggle 
of man in his strife with Fate^ so Omar, con- 
ventional in this matter at least, in the following 
stanzas tells the same story. It is the lesson 
of determinism taught him doubtless in his 
youthful days by his Mohammedan teachers at 
Nishapur. By God's eternal decree man is 
condemned from birth to a certain destiny which 
there is no escaping; free will is unthinkable 
for him ; his actions, words, thoughts, are fore- 
ordained. The orthodox dogma is stated as 
follows by Al-Berkevi — 

' Good and evil take place by the predestina- 
tion and predetermination of God ; all that has 
been and all that will be was decreed in eternity 
and written on the preserved Tablet ; the faith 
of the believer, the piety of the pious, and their 
good actions are foreseen, willed, predestinated, 
decreed by the Mniting on the Tablet produced 
and approved by God. The unbelief of the 
unbeliever, the impiety of the impious, and bad 
actions come to pass with the foreknowledge, 
will, predestination, and decree of God, but not 
with his satisfaction and approval.' 

In Islam, in short, a belief in free will is 
impossible save at the expense of the Divine 
sovereignty, and the determining element of 
Q 
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salvation lies not in the human but in the divine 
will. Regeneration is an absolute act of power 
on the part of God. The doctrine scarcely differs 
substantially from that first formulated in the 
Christian Church by St. Augustine, and subscribed 
to many centuries later by Calvin, and in part 
by Luther ; and this severe doctrine Omar now 
rigidly sets forth. The vault of Heaven is like 
a magic lantern, one of those revolving cylinders 
common in the East, which turn on an axis to 
exhibit the figures of men and animals which 
are pasted on the sides of the cylinder. The 
sun is the flame that lights the lantern, and men 
are the figures that revolve in it. They are moved 
by no impulse of their own, and the result is 
amazement. 



But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days ; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and 
slays. 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 

Or to use another figure, men are the pieces 
upon the chess-board of life, the game being 
played by the Wheel of Heaven. The impotent 
pieces are moved for a time on the board, and 
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presently the Player returns them one by one 
to the box of nonentity, hiding them away out 
of existence without appeal. 

LXX 

The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Here or There as strikes the Player goes ; 
And He that toss'd you down into the Field, 
He knows about it all — He knows — HE knows ! 

Or again^ man is like a polo-ball tossed down 
into the field, and driven by the mallet of Fate 
to right or to left at the ynll of the driver. He 
has no power to use his own discretion as to 
direction or pace, but the One who flung him 
down into the meUey He knows. He knows, He 

knows. He . The line in the original is, as 

FitzGerald tells us in his notes, very mysterious, 
' breaking off something like our wood-pigeon's 
note, which she is said to take up just where 
she left off/ The inference seems to be that 
the wretched ball is made even more wretched 
through ignorance of his ultimate destination, 
which is known only to his capricious Mover. 
Voltaire has a somewhat similar grievance when 
he likens men to mice in a building — 

^ The mice that inhabit.some little crannies of a 
vast building do not know whether that building 
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is eternal, or who its architect, or why he built 
it. We are such mice, and the divine Architect 
who built this universe has not yet, so far as I 
know, told his secret to any one.' 

A somewhat similar image to Omar's is used 

also by a seventeenth - century English poet, 

who writes — 

* This great All 
For which men quarrel so is but a ball 
Cast down into the air to sport the stars ; 
And all our general ruins, mortal wars, 
Depopulated states, caused by their sway ; 
And man's so reverend wisdom but their play. * ^ 



The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ. 
Moves on : nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 

God has set on Fate His inevitable seal, and 

no effort of man can alter the lot foreordained 

for him. The Pen has inscribed the Tablet, and 

its tracing may not be obliterated at the will 

of any mere human creature. The Wheel of 

Heaven, that cold, unpitying vault of blue, 

stands as a type of Destiny. Omar sees, as 

Blake tells us that he also saw — 

* Heaven a mighty circle turning ; God a tyrant crowned. * 



1 Habington, Elegy on George Talbot, 
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LXXII 

And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop'd we live and die. 

Lift not your hands to It for help — for It 
As impotently moves as you or I. 

The Persian poets are apt to compare the sky 
to an inverted Cup, and to see beneath it the 
good and the wise of mankind thrown helplessly 
into the world. Man's unasked responsibility, 
his hopeless impotence, make the compact with 
the Deity a one-sided one. Omar cannot under- 
stand the God who gives fruits to be eaten by 
the hypocrite, and husks to be painfully swallowed 
by the just man, whose portion in this world 
seems to be ^ anger and loneliness, the divine 
indignation of spiritual exile, the salt bread of 
scorn, and the bitter wine of wrath.* He appears 
here to recognise to some extent the Greek idea 
that the gods themselves are subject to the 
dominion of the Fates and of Death. Every- 
thing has to give way to preordinated destiny, 
and even the Eternal is as helpless as His crea- 
tures to change His own immutable decrees. 
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LXXIII 

With Earth's first Clay They did the Last Man 

knead^ 
And there of the Last Harvest sow'd the Seed : 

And the first Morning of Creation wrote 
What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read. 

Omar does not appear to be responsible for 
the first two lines of the next stanza, though the 
sense is unmistakably his, the idea being merely 
a canying forward of the previous quatrair. The 
doctrine is one which vexed the thoughtful 
Moslem from the very establishment of Islam. 
The reconcilement of the Divine justice and 
mercy with the Divine preordination of all things 
has been a hopeless difficulty since the days of 
Mohammed himself. 

LXXIV 

Yesterday This Day's Madness did prepare ; 
To-MORRow's Silence, Triumph, or Despair : 
Drink ! for you know not whence you came, 
nor why : 
Drink ! for you know not why you go, nor where. 

There is only one way out of it, cries the poet, 
and that is through present enjo3nnent. He 
exhibits in this quatrain a grim humour which 
is not reflected in the paraphrase, paradoxically 
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finding excuse and comfort for his self-indulgence 
in the determinist doctrine which has hitherto 
vexed him. Mr. Heron-Allen gives a literal 
rendering which makes this clear — 

* Be happy ! they settled thy business yesterday, 
And beyond the reach of all thy longings is yesterday ; 
Live happily, for without any importunity on thy part 

yesterday. 
They appointed with certainty what thou shalt do 

to-morrow — yesterday ! ' 

LXXV 

I tell you this — When, started from the Goal, 
Over the flaming shoulders of the Foal 

Of Heav'n Parwin and Mushtari they flung. 
In my predestined Plot of Dust and Soul 

LXXVI 

The Vine had struck a fibre ; which about 
If clings my being — let the Dervish flout ; 
Of my Base metal may be filed a Key, 
That shall unlock the Door he howls without. 

A strong determinism approaching antinomian- 
ism is again the chief feature of these remarkable 
stanzas following. The diwan of Fate has allotted 
certain sins to him as his portion in life, and 
how, therefore, can he be called a sinner, since 
these sins have eternally been assigned to him ? 
He accepts tlie Mohammedan God only on the 
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condition that He shall be responsible for Omar*s 
shortcomings. 

Determinism is either a happy or a miserable 
conception according as man recognises Love or 
a mere dead Will in the ultimate unseen power. 
Here in these stanzas Omar's conception is at 
its unhappiest^ though elsewhere his contra- 
dictory utterances may show him possessed of a 
better faith ; but it is necessary to recollect that 
it is when he is most influenced by Moslem 
orthodoxy that his revolting soul is at its acme 
of tribulation^ for he knows that the creed in 
which he has been nurtured, whose professors he 
sees around him upholding its tenets and sinning 
against light and love, is but a poor substitute 
for the moral canon of a perfectly wise and just 
and loving God. The laws which at times he 
may be inclined to take for mechanical laws he 
finds, when he looks closer, must have been 
framed for individual needs as well as for the 
cosmic purpose. He has tried to recognise the 
possibility of an omnipotent God using inter- 
minable and uncontrollable mechanism as His 
medium, but he finds that in this he has been 
attempting to believe the incredible. ^What 
were a God,' says Goethe, ^that only impelled 
the world from without? It .becomes Him to 
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stir it by an inward energy, to involve nature in 
Himself, Himself in nature, so that that which 
lives and moves and has a being in Him can 
never feel the want of His power, or His spirit.' 
Omar's pantheistic bias must have saved him 
from any permanent adherence to that contra- 
dictory creed which accounts for the occurrence 
of all events by a kind of mechanical necessity 
outside the authority of an omnipotent personal 
Deity. 

But there is no Pantheism in these quatrains or 
in those immediately preceding. His inability 
to throw off his belief in a Supreme Mind acting 
as First Cause in the universe has made it im- 
possible for him to reconcile his various sceptical 
leanings, and he comes back again and again to 
his belief in a Personal God, an ingenious Being 
full of resources, whose will in the persecution 
of man it would be folly to dispute. This rigid 
and cruel Being has made certain laws to which 
man must needs conform, for he has no power 
to shape his smallest actions, nor has had power, 
nor shall have, while the world lasts. This is 
the theory that has now been vexing him; he 
cannot find a loophole for Free Will in the regime 
of this unbending Ruler, and so his patience 
gives way. 
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He flies once more to the wine -cup with a 
poetical reference to his astronomical studies. 
He declares that on the day of creation, when 
the wild horses of the sun were saddled, and 
the laws of the Pleiades and of Jupiter were for 
ever fixed. Fate and Fortune also settled for him 
that he should drink the juice of the grape — 

* Ere Suns and Moons could wax and wane, 
Ere stars were thundergirt, or piled 
The heavens, God thought on me His child : 

Ordained a life for me, arrayed 
Its circumstances every one 

To the minutest.'^ 

With this conviction of the predestinarian he 
seeks in God's immutable decree to find a grain 
of comfort. He has, moreover, a sincere per- 
suasion that his faith in the Almighty and his 
love for Him must gain him a measure of accept- 
ance in His sight. With deep humility and 
devotion he tells us that in addition to his faults 
there was implanted in him from Eternity the 
lesson of Love, and that a tiny particle of his 
heart's dust was made into a key which may 
unlock the Mansion of Heaven to him. He 
makes no pharisaical allusion to the Dervish, or 
to the probability that he, the hypocritical pietist, 

1 Browning, Johannes Agricola. 
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may be kept without the door while Omar enters 
it. On the contrary, the lowly spirit of the 
publican is strong within him, and a touching 
confidence in his Maker seems to foresee even 
for him, the sinner, a grain of hope. 

LXXVII 

And this I know : whether the one True 

Light 
Kindle to Love, or Wrath-consume me quite. 

One Flash of It within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright. 

To Omar the end of life is learning love, 
which in his understanding means — so far as is 
possible — learning God. To some natures this^ 
purpose can be accompUshed best through 
human fellowship — man mixing with man, their 
souls acting and re-acting on each other — and 
Omar appears here to be one of these. If he can 
make his devotions in the tavern, this is better, 
he thinks, than to be without God in the Temple, 
Hafiz has the same idea when he says — 

* Between the love of the cloister and that of the tavern 
is no difference, 
For wherever love is, there is the light of the face of the 
Beloved.' 

The Koran almost seems to lend itself to the 
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sentiment in a passage which reminds the faith- 
ful that there is no piety in turning the face to 
the East or to the West, but that piety consists 
in believing in God and disbursing to the needy. 
So that Omar might have found a certain amount 
of justification for his heresy from the teaching 
of the Prophet himself. 



What ! out of senseless Nothing to provoke 
A conscious Something to resent the yoke 

Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 
Of Everlasting Penalties, if broke ! 

Yet wine is forbidden by the Prophet, and there- 
fore by God, and the poet resents once more the 
implanting in him of a desire for the forbidden. 
He does not, however, use the strong language 
with which FitzGerald credits him. He merely 
says that God by virtue of His omnipotence has 
sent sin into the world, and why then should He 
choose to bum the sinner at the Day of Resurrec- 
tion. Blake speaks in stronger language than 
this when he cries in his rebellion and anger — 

' Will any one say '^ Where are those who wor- 
ship Satan under the name of God ? ** Listen. 
Every rehgion that preaches vengeance for sin is 
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the religion of the enemy and the avenger, and 
not of the Forgiver of sin ; and their God is 
Satan named by the Divine Name/ 

The God whom Omar seeks to worship is One 
who cannot be accused of this masquerading; 
One who is not vested in the narrow attributes 
of the Schools ; One who is powerful, forgiving, 
and loving. The feeling of the next quatrain is 
similar in expression to this one, and may have 
been inspired by the same original. 

LXXIX . 

What ! from his helpless Creature be repaid 
Pure Gold for what he lent him dross- 
allay'd— 
Sue for a Debt he never did contract. 
And cannot answer — Oh the sorry trade ! 

He pursues the before-indicated line of thought, 
the yearning for a better Deity than Islam has 
created for its adherents. He cannot accept 

* A God like some imperious king 

Wroth, were his realm not duly awed ; 

A God for ever hearkening 

Unto his self-commanded laud ; 

A God for ever jealous grown 

Of carven wood and graven stone. 
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* O streaming worlds, O crowded sky, 

Life, and mine own soul's abyss, 
Myself am scarce so small that I 

Should bow to Deity like this ! 
This my Begetter ? This is what 
Man in his violent youth begot 1 * ^ 

The next quatrain is practically an invocation 
to the Deity^ and FitzGerald has made a faithful 
translation of it. 

LXXX 

Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with Predestined Evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin ! 

It is an appeal against the doctrine of absolute 
predestination, as stated in the Koran — * Verily, 
Allah misleadeth whom He will, and guideth 
whom He will.* The words of the poet have in 
them a faint hope, combined with an unlimited 
belief in the omnipotence of God. He claims 
pardon on the ground that the Almighty knows 
the nature of His creatures, and, not being lower 
than they, He will not wreak vengeance on them 
for being such as He has made them. Elsewhere 
he cries, ' What man on earth has never sinned } 
Who could live and never sin.^ If, therefore, 

1 William Watson, The Unknown God, 
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because I do ill you punish me by ill, where is 
the difference between Thee and me ? But from 
the Eternal Goodness good alone can come. 
Fear not, therefore, for you shall find mercy at 
the last/ We seem to hear in this the words 
recorded of Heine from his death-bed, ^Dieu 
me pardonnera; c'est son metier/ But Omar 
has a measure of the faith which was denied to 
Heine. There is in him no apostasy from God. 
He is heterodox, rebellious, critical, but never 
negating. His faith in the Eternal is at times 
even vehement, whether it shows itself in the 
belief in divine love or the resentment of divine 
wrath. It is the living spirit of the man ex- 
pressing itself sometimes by faith and sometimes 
by doubt, these being merely two aspects of the 
one thing, for faith militant is not a state but 
a process — 

- * You call for feith; 
I show you doubt, to prove that faith exists. 
The more of doubt the stronger faith, I say, 
If faith o'ercomes doubt* ^ 

He suffers indeed occasionally from attacks of 

despair which are hardly consonant with the 

Christian notion of loving trust in the Creator, 

but at other times his devotion is overflowing, 

1 Browning, Bishop Blougratn's Apology. 
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and all God's works speak peace to his soul. 
Mohammedans regard repentance as a gift from 
God — a thing entirely outside their own volition. 
Omar can find consolation in the thought that 
if he becomes purified it will be through the 
Almighty's mercy and pity which his sin alone 
can call forth; with Blake again he seems to 
cry — 

' O Mercy, O divine humanity, O forgiveness 
and pity and compassion, if I were pure I should 
never have known Thee; if I were unpolluted 
I should never have glorified Thy holiness, or 
rejoiced in Thy great salvation.* 



LXXXI 

Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst 

make. 
And ev'n with Paradise devise the Snake : 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken'd — Man's forgiveness give — and 

take! 

The last of this section of the quatrains must be 
accompanied by a literal translation to help in 
its understanding, for more controversy has 
raged roimd it than round any other of the 
tetrastichs. 
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* O Thou who knowest the secrets of every one*s mind. 
Who graspest every one*s hand in the hour of weakness, 
O God, give me repentance and accept my excuses, 
O Thou who givest repentance and acceptest the 
excuses of every one.' ^ 

That there is no mention of the Snake^ Iblis^ 
in Omar is but a small matter. FitzGerald had 
come across it in the Mantik-ut-Tair, and its in- 
clusion in his version is at least as justifiable as 
his mention of Iram in the fifth quatrain^ or of 
the mourning Sea in the thirty-third. But his 
use of the two last lines is a very different thing. 
In them by a bold inversion he represents Omar 
as offering forgiveness to God, an attitude utterly 
foreign to the meaning of the original. It is 
impossible to deny the brilliant inspiration of 
genius which suggested so novel an idea to Fitz- 
Gerald for his paraphrase. It is not only daringly 
original, but it also gives the impression of carrying 
out the design of the previous twenty stanzas of 
the translation, and preserves and even puts the 
finishing touch to their unity. But this last line, 
the most striking in the whole of the English 
version, is emphatically not Omar. There are 
faint suggestions of it in the Mantik-uUTair, 
though nothing approaching FitzGerald's ren- 

1 Professor Cowell's translation. 
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dering. Under Omar's errors there lies the 
instinct of the infinite greatness of God, though 
often clouded by doubt or hindered by rebellion. 
Yet his doubt and his rebellion are alike evidence 
of his innermost devotion and faith. His reason- 
ing powers, being a gift of God, were given him 
for etercise, and he demands no more than to 
use them, and to satisfy himself through them, 
if he can. With Oliver Wendell Holmes he 
claims the right of knowing Whom he serves, 
else is his service idle, ^ since He that asks 
homage asks it from a reasoning soul.' That 
he never succeeds in laying the ' spectres of the 
mind,' boldly as he faces them, must not by us 
be imputed to him as error. Not to all men has 
the Almighty in His infinitely wise purpose 
granted the peace that passes understanding : — 

* God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear,' ^ 

but among these few Omar, to his grief, was not 
numbered. Yet it is not in achievement that 
intrinsic merit lies, but in the constant striving 
which is often harder than achievement, and 
sometimes even nobler and higher. Man is here 
to be educated; his character is to be formed in 
the world and by the world and despite the 

1 Browning, Adt VogUr, 
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world ; this is the Divine purpose expressed in 
human life. There are some who learn the 
lesson early without toil or distress^ while others 
may spend a lifetime in grasping its elements, 
and may even at life's end be without the full 
understanding of 

* The Alif of God's Alphabet of Love.' ^ 

Omars attempts at investigation are un- 
disciplined and ineffectual^ yet he is never 
more spiritually alive than when his soul is 
♦in revolt against the limitations of creeds. He 
feels himself moved from within, a free agent, 
full of independent activity, yet informed and 
guided by a Being who has instilled into him 
a sense of obligation as potent as that knowledge 
of his own freedom which he feels to be the 
essential endowment of a just and reasonable 
Divinity. This innate conviction does not har- 
monise with the tenets of his religion, and he 
finds himself forced to fight with present fact 
and mistaken principle. The struggle is a life- 
long one with such a soul as his. ^God offers 
to every mind,* says Emerson, ^its choice be- 
tween truth and repose. Take which you please; 
you can never find both.* 

1 Tennyson, Akbar^s Dream, 
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Each system of religion has its own theory of 
the universe^ with its apparent inconsistencies^ 
fallacies^ limitations. To judge a writer fairly 
we should get at an understanding of the 
religious or moral influences which are operative 
with him^ and try to harmonise these with his 
temperament^ his tendencies^ and his tempta- 
tions. Omar reveals in plain language much 
of that which it is needful for us to know in 
estimating his character, and especially does he 
confess to us those natural proclivities which war 
against his implicit beliefs. But never does he' 
seem to suffer from any weakening of his faith in 
the omnipresence of God ; rather does he go at 
times to the contrary extreme, and — in revolt 
against that dualism which claims divine holi- 
ness as its exclusive quality — conceive of this 
omnipresence in terms of Pantheism. Fulfilled 
as he is with the conviction that human person- 
ality must be a germ with an infinite range of 
development awaiting it hereafter, yet he is too 
often unable to harmonise his individual with his 
universal qualities, and to recognise himself at 
once as an indivisible unit and a great inclusive 
whole. We find him haunted by the fear that 
he may disappear with the veil of phenomena 
of which he is a part. His instinctive revolt 
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g ainst the theory of an nihilat ion m akes him 
lean^ to. a belief in immortalitjr^^jet a sublime 
despair^ an exceeding bitter cry^ are felt and 
h^ard from his aching heart. Personality and 
destiny are the two subjects which most harass 
him^ and in the effort to understand these things 
the eager soul, while it is brought to a sense of 
the Eternal^ is at the same time humbled and 
exasperated by the difficulty of the approach to 
Him. He has nothing to draw with^ and the 
well is deep. From a conviction of fellowship 
with the divine he descends into the abyss of 
human experience, and in neither condition can 
he find that assurance which could come to him 
only from absolute knowledge. 

Omar s faith was imperfect because he thought 
himself called upon to express belief on insufficient 
evidence, and he resented this ignoring of his 
faculty of reason. He could not see that unless 
faith surrenders itself in the dark there is no 
room for faith at all. Apparently he was like 
Jean Paul, who, the longer he lived, was the 
more determined to unlearn systems. Omar, 
however, would probably have bartered his life 
for a system, if he could have discovered one 
that would satisfy his soul. But since to his 
critical mind this was impossible, since he could 
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not gain perfect faith, and yet would not let 
spiritual torpor take the place of faith, the 
measure of his doubt is interpreted not as the 
measure or proof of his faith, but as evidence 
that he possessed no faith at all; and so the 
world counts him an unbeliever, and the ungodly 
make songs upon him. Yet with the Rabbi ben 
Ezra he might have cried, if he had known 
him — 

* But all, the world's coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man's amount ; 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 

All I could never be. 

All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
• shaped.'^ 



This section of FitzGerald's work is devoted 
to the talking pots in the workshed of the potter. 
It is not so easy as hitherto to trace the stanzas 
to any single originals in Omar, but the translator 

i^Browning, Rabbi ben Ezra. 
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is none the less faithfully reproducing the feel- 
ing and even the actual words of the poet as 
expressed in many quatrains. 

LXXXII 

As under cover of departing Day 
Slunk hunger-stricken Ramaz^ away^ 

Once more within the Potter s house alone 
I stood, surrounded by the Shapes of Clay. 

LXXXIII 

Shapes of all Sorts and Sizes^ great and small, 
That stood along the floor and by the wall ; 

And some loquacious Vessels were; and some 
Listen'd perhaps^ but never talk'd at all. 

According to the Koran the first creation was 
in the making of man from dried clay, the 
Creator afterwards breathing life into the figure. 
This conception of the Supreme Potter may have 
given Omar the suggestion for his many pot- 
ruhaiyat^ though indeed the idea is one common 
enough in the world's literature. 

Ramazan, or Ramadhan^ the ninth month of 
the Moslem year, is observed as one of fasting 
and penance. Strict observers of the Koran will 
neither eat nor drink during this period, except 
between sunset and sunrise; it is, in fact, the 
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Mohammedan Lent. This month is succeeded 
by Shawwal, which comes in with the new moon. 
It is needless to say that the advent of this time 
of release from the rigour of the fast is anticipated 
with impatience. FitzGerald has taken several 
detached quatrains of Omar^ and made a little 
story from them; for there is no attempt at 
sequence in the original, the arbitrary form of 
the ruhai necessarily forbidding any such idea. 

They require no special explanation. Each one 
represents the human Ego under a different form ; 
they speak as men might be supposed to speak, 
abusing or approving their Maker for the form 
in which He has shaped them. 

LXXXIV 

Said one among them — ' Surely not in vain 
My substance of the common Earth was ta'en 

And to this Figure moulded, to be broke. 
Or trampled back to shapeless Earth again.' 

LXXXV 

Then said a Second — ^ Ne'er a peevish Boy 
Would break the Bowl from which he drank 
in joy ; 
And He that with his hand the Vessel made 
Will surely not in after Wrath destroy.' 
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LXXXVI 

After a momentary silence spake 
Some Vessel of a more ungainly Make ; 

' They sneer at me for leaning all awry : 
What ! did the Hand then of the Potter shake ? ' 

One contemplates with shuddering the idea 
that this life is the end of all things ; a second 
refuses to believe that he can be utterly wiped 
out. Another again resents his ungainly form^ 
and has doubts of the power or the love of the 
Potter in thus making him to be a spectacle to 
others. ' Shall the clay demand of the Potter 
" Why hast thou made me thus } *' Shall it not ? 
And why ? Of whom else shall a man ask, and 
if sure of his God what better should he do ? * 
But this pot is not sure of his God. 

LXXXVII 

Whereat some one of the loquacious Lot — 
I Uiink a Siifi pipkin — waxing hot — 

^ All this of Pot and Potter— Tell me then, 
Who is the Potter, pray, and who the Pot ? ' 

LXXXVIII 

^ Why/ said another, ^ Some there are who tell 
Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 
The luckless Pots he marr'd in making — 
Pish! 
He's a Good Fellow, and 'twill all be well.* 
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LXXXIX 

'Well/ murmur d one, 'Let whoso make or 

buy. 
My Clay with long Oblivion is gone dry : 
But fill me with the old familiar Juice, 
Methinks I might recover by and by/ 

Then a Sufi pipkin, with his pantheistic bias, 
cries out aggressively, ' Where are the pot maker, 
and the pot buyer, and the pot seller?' or, as 
FitzGerald in his third edition has it, 

* Who makes— Who buys— Who sells— Who is the Pot ? ' 

He may appear to be subject to the caprice 
of his Maker, but he claims to be one with his 
Maker, and no whit inferior to Him. Then 
another more jovial fellow comes in with a senti- 
ment full of optimism, declaring — ^as translated 
by Mr. Heron-Allen — 

* They say that at the resurrection there will be much 

searching, 
And that that excellent Friend will be hasty ; 
Nothing but good ever came from the Unalloyed 

Goodness, 
Be happy ! for the upshot will be all right.' 

The last cares for no anticipation or delight 
but that of self-indulgence, and the joys of the 
wine- cup. 
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xc 

So while the Vessels one by one were speakings 

The little Moon look'd in that all were seeking i 

And then they jogg'd each other, 'Brother ! 

Brother ! 

Now for the Porter's shoulder-knot a-creaking ! ' 

And then appears the young moon of Shawwal, 
and the thirsty pots listen for the porter s foot- 
step as he goes after a month's abstinence to fill 
them from the cellar and to quench their painful 
thirst. The season of joy and of story-tellers has 
returned^ and all is life and gaiety again. As 
the Moslem year is calculated on the system of 
twelve lunar months, Ramazan is liable at times 
to fall in the hot weather, when abstinence from 
drinking as well as from food is an extremely un- 
comfortable and inconvenient obligation. What 
wonder, then, that the end of the fast is awaited 
with feverish impatience as a release from so 
burdensome an infliction } The thirsty pot repre- 
sents the legitimate craving of many a Moslem 
for the privileges which are forbidden to him at 
this season of sadness. 
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There are various quatrains which may be 
said to approach a testamentary nature, of which 
this is a fair specimen. 



Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 
And wash the Body whence the Life has died. 

And lay me, shrouded in the living Leaf, 
By some not unfrequented Garden-side. 

A tender pathos is conspicuous in them, in 
combination with a bold humour which is too 
audacious merely to amuse, too quaint only to 
shock. Sometimes Omar cries for bacchanalian 
chants over his tomb instead of the orthodox 
prayers ; or he begs that his coffin may be made 
from wood of the vine; or that the clay into 
which his body will be resolved may be moulded 
into a wine jar, or into a brick destined to stop 
some gap in the tavern wall. He has become 
a sceptic again, and has no prospect of any after 
life except in the hearts of his companions. It 
is this continuance of existence which he hopes 
for in these quatrains, when his friends shall 
speak of him as one they have loved, and bring 
him back to their remembrance by drinking 
from the vessel made of his dust. 
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XCII 

That ev'n my buried Ashes such a snare 
Of Vintage shall fling up into the Air 

As not a True-believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware. 

It is a pathetic appeal for affectionate memory^ 
though he somewhat discounts S3nDapathy in this 
next quatrain by the grotesque humour which 
possesses him when he jestingly hopes that the 
passer by his grave may be overcome by the 
fumes of his former potations. But nothing is 
more fatal to the proper understanding of a poet 
than to read him too literally ; the poetic power 
includes the faculty of imagination^ and quaint 
conceits and extravagant fancies accompany it. 
Homer has been accused of bibulous propensities 
because he speaks so often of the ' purple wine ' ; 
but such evidence of insobriety would hardly be 
accepted as legal testimony. Anacreon has been 
accused of giving himself up to excesses^ yet 
tradition credits him with the composing of many 
sacred hymns as well as the sportive lyrics by 
which he is now represented. Probably the 
fault of the accusation lies in posterity, which 
cared not to preserve his serious work, but only 
that which dealt with light and joyous topics. 
It may be said of Omar, as Athenaeus said of 
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Anacreon, that at any rate he appears to have 
been sober when he wrote^ despite the allusion 
in the ninty-fourth stanza^ which is an invention 
of FitzGerald. And we may also remind our- 
selves that in all probability he wrote without 
the fear of the reviewer before his eyes, so that 
there was little incitement to self-restraint. 



XCIII 

Indeed the Idols I have loved so long 
Have done my credit in this World much 
wrong : 
Have drown'd my Glory in a shallow Cup 
And sold my Reputation for a Song. 

He appears certainly to have been subject to 
some amount of criticism from his contemporaries, 
but, since they were unable to hide themselves 
behind the veil of anonymity, as would be the 
case in these happier days, it would be within 
his power to make things at least as unpleasant 
for them as they for him. He knows his own 
instabihty of purpose, and laments it when he 
regrets that his Fast has been annulled by a 
draught of wine, and his ceremonial ablutions 
destroyed by his indulgence in pleasure. 
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XCIV 

Indeed, indeed^ Repentance oft before 
I swore — but was I sober when I swore ? 
And then and then came Spring, and Rose- 
in-hand 
My thread-bare Penitence apieces tore. 

He is devout and repentant in one breathy 
and, in the next, when he is rejoicing in the 
return of the season of roses, he claims freedom 
on behalf of natural energies, and asserts his 
right to unrestricted enjoyment and self-grati- 
fication. 



And much as Wine has play'd the Infidel, 
And robb'd me of my Robe of Honour — Well, 

I wonder often what the Vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell. 

He does not deny that wine has rent the 
veil of his reputation ; he does not dispute the 
law which men have professed to receive from 
God and impose upon the world. He merely 
asserts the claims of nature to enjoy gladness 
and to indulge harmless desires, against the 
moral law of a restrictive God as interpreted 
by his Prophet. 
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XCVI 

Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the 

Rose! 
That Youth's sweet-scented manuscript should 

close ! 
The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah whence, and whither flown again, who 

knows! 

And then, after the forced gaiety of this 
quatrain, there comes a deeper note, that of 
lament for his lost youth, and for the purple 
spring now winter-stricken, and perhaps at the 
bottom of his heart for life's wasted opportunities. 
The Wheel of Heaven is coming upon him, and 
there is no escaping its tyrannical caprice. 



XCVII 

Would but the Desert of the Fountain yield 
One glimpse — if dimly, yet indeed, reveal' d. 

To which the fainting Traveller might spring. 
As springs the trampled herbage of the field ! 

There arises once more the craving for an 
assurance of immortality — a promise that at 
some future day, even though it were a hundred 
thousand years hence, he may spring again like 
the grass of the field. His earthly life is closing, 
and the imperfection of his physical senses seems 
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to harmonise but ill with his purposes, which are 
immortal. The hope, if it is a hope, is but a 
faint one — 

* Yet, yet, ye downcast hours I know ye also. 
Weights of lead, how ye clog and cling at my ankles, 
Earth to a chamber of mourning turns — 
I hear the o'er-weening, mocking voice, 
Matter is conqueror — matter^ triumphant only, con- 
tinues onward. 

Despairing cries float ceaselessly toward me, 

The call of my nearest lover, putting forth, alarmed, 

uncertain, 
The sea I am quickly to sail^ come tell me^ 
Come tell me where I am speedings tell me my destina- 
tion:^ 

XCVIII 

Would but some winged Angel ere too late 
Arrest the yet unfolded Roll of Fate, 

And make the stem Recorder otherwise 
Enregister, or quite obliterate ! 

FitzGerald in his first edition does not give us 
this stanza and the previous one; they were 
interpolated at a later date, having been sug- 
gested to him in all probability by Nicolas's 
translation in 1867. The whole of their con- 
tents may be found in the ninety-ninth tetrastich, 
of which these are merely an expansion. It is 
doubtful if the additions can be considered an 
1 Walt Whitman. 
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improvement ; they relax the tension of thought 
and of restraint which are so well sustained in 
the first version. Nevertheless they are essenti- 
ally Omar as expressed in several quatrains. 

xcix 

Ah Love ! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire. 
Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart's Desire ! 

But the translator's genius is so marvellously 
apparent in the ninety-ninth stanza that we natur- 
ally resent any lessening of the impression there 
given ug. Omar's thought is faithfully rendered 
in exquisite words^ and the craving comes out 
as fully in FitzGerald as in the Oriental for that 
unattainable blessings the Heart's Desire. What 
was it, this Heart's Desire of the ever restless 
Omar ? Not mere worldly prosperity certainly, 
for this he ever refused. Not the joys of mortal 
existence, for in them he was able and perhaps 
too prone to indulge. Not the favour of the 
great, nor the estimation of the pious, nor the 
companionship of the learned, for of such of these 
as he craved for he could have had no perma- 
nent lack. What, then, was the Heart's Desire ? 
We have learned but little of Omar if we have 
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not realised that it is Wisdom that he seeks — 
Wisdom for which he yearns ; the Wisdom which 
brings a human being into direct relations with 
the Divine^ and^ keeping him therein^ guides 
his actions and reconciles all contraries. But 
Omar^ like the hero of Ecclesiastes^ in the 
imaginary experiment narrated in that remark- 
able book^ has tHed to attain the impossible. 
He has set out to learn wisdom while his heart 
still laid hold of folly^ and has tried first to gain 
the one and then to enjoy the other. He has 
attempted to build on the foundation of know- 
ledge^ instead of in and through the spiritual 
comprehension^ not realising that 

* The tree of knowledge is not that of life.' 

The right conception of God does not come 
from the intellect^ nor can the finite hope to 
comprehend the Infinite while it is still forced 
to measure all things by its own limited standard. 
Revelation is to the spirit, and it is the pure in 
heart who sees God^ His self-manifestation being 
largely dependent on the character of the man 
to whom it is His will to show Himself. Omar's 
position, therefore, is wrong from its very starting- 
point, for he clings to the world with one hand 
while stretching for the Eternal with the other. 
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His natural disposition is towards piety^ and he 
recognises that the adverse influences which at 
times sway him^ and threaten the divine in him, 
can bring him only to the darkness of spiritual 
decay, yet he will call nothing to his aid except 
his faculty of reason, which he craves to use 
apart from God's other endowments. But the 
intellectual powers must be clarified by the 
spiritual understanding; and that moral affinity 
with the Eternal for which he yearns can come 
only ^m a progressive determination in God's 
ways. 

He has sought for enlightenment in the 
Schools, but has found none in which he might 
gain knowledge or hope or strength. There is 
no audible answer to any of his cries^ or if there 
is an answer, it is an unintelligible ' one ; the 
oracle may not be wholly mute, but the response 
is vague, uncomforting — 

^ One calleth unto me out of Seir, Watchman, 
what of the night? Watchman, what of the 
night? 

' The watchman said, The morning cometh, and 
also the night. If ye will inquire, inquire ye.* ^ 

The human cry appears to meet with no 
1 Isaiah xxi. ii, 12. 
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divine response. Despite his strong desire, he 

is not permitted to 

* Correct the portrait by the living face, 
Man's God by God's God '^ 

and he remains one of those who, as Carlyle 
says, have to realise a worship for themselves, 
or die unworshipping. 

It is easy to understand the craving which 
possesses him to gain this Heart's Desire of 
Wisdom. In the twenty-seventh and following 
stanzas he tells us that he has given himself to 
an attempt to meet God face to face through 
the attainment of that intimate communion with 
Him which is the only means of reaching the 
Truth. He has tried to gain Wisdom because 
nothing else but Wisdom can bring him near 
to the Friend — 

^ Being but one, she can do all things . . . and 
in all ages entering into holy souls, she maketh 
them friends of God.' ^ 

And to know Wisdom is to have the assurance 
of immortality through insight into the meaning 
of life, whose problems have always been Omar's 
worst trouble. Throughout his RuhaHyat we can 
trace this ineffectual aim in the ever recurring 

1 Browning, The Ring and the Book, 

2 Wisdom vii. 27. 
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^lesson of love' which he never ceases to 
teach and to learn. For if he has discovered 
nothing else^ he is certain at least that love is 
the beginning of a knowledge of God and of a 
future life — 

' Love is the keeping of wisdom's laws ; and 
the giving heed unto her laws is the assurance 
of incorruption ; 

' And incorruption maketh us near unto God : 
'Therefore the desire of wisdom bringeth to 
a kingdom/ ^ 

But Wisdom will make no compromise with her 
children^ and even in her most yielding moods 
she will not solve for them the problems of life ; 
the best she will do is to indicate an approach 
to the solution. And for Omar she will not do 
even this, because she requires first that single- 
ness of heart which he is never able to offer. 
So the Great Secret remains ever a secret, and 
the poet ever unhappy because the Heart's 
Desire will not be his. Other acute minds have 
gone through the same agony, and have been 
left to that experience of 

' Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn,' 



1 Wisdom vi. i8-2a 
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for it is only the lesser ones which find here 
below sufficient nourishment for their intellect 
and their love. They do not, as P^re Lacordaire 
says, discover the emptiness of visible things, 
because they are incapable of sounding them to 
the bottom; but a soul which God has drawn 
near to the Infinite very soon feels the narrow 
limits within which it is pent, and sometimes 
develops a melancholy which has only two 
remedies — Death or God. It is an almost in- 
evitable necessity, for man is filled with yearning 
after what is perfect, whereas life at its highest 
point is only partial and restricted. The Infinite, 
while it claims us, ever eludes us, and we are 
left with the knowledge that there is something 
indispensable to our wellbeing which yet can 
never in this world be ours. Our aspirations 
are unlimited, but our powers are straitly set 
within tangible confines. This discipline of life 
is an element in the experience which is to lead 
us to God; it is one of the prophecies and 
promises of immortality. But human thought 
is unable properly to apprehend the spiritual 
existence, and this inability has led to uncon- 
querable melancholy in some of those great souls 
who have spent their lives in searching for God. 
This melancholy was Koheleth's, who strove to 
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cure it by the quest of mirth ; this was Faust's, 
who, having failed to solve the problems of life 
by much study, plunged deep into pleasure that 
he might thus still the burning thirst which 
raged within him. God has implanted in human 
beings such a conception of the Universal that 
they cannot rest satisfied with mere details of 
finite existence; but, though he has ^set the 
world in the heart of man,' as Koheleth puts it, 
it is in such a way that man cannot find out the 
work which God has done. And -thfi^firfiat 
Secret, for Omar's impetuous and searching soul 
as weir AS -for -Other, .earn est seekers aft^t Truth, 
remains on the hither side of the grave^unsplved. 
The Heart's Desire. is never granted. The 
mystery which was from -the iieginning remains 
a mystery^tothe end. 



Yon rising Moon that looks for us again — 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane ; 

How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden — and for one in vain ! 

CI 

And when like her, oh Saki, you shall pass 
Among the Guests Star-scatter'd on the Grass, 

And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made One — turn down an empty Glass ! 
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The two final quatrains are as full of melan- 
choly as that immediately preceding, but the 
sentiment is a personal one. Death seems to be 
near the poet, and he thinks sadly of the moon 
which will shine on the garden that he loves, 
and find him absent. The supreme moment of 
life is approaching — the moment of Death. 

His journey is one which has to be taken 
alone, and he, who has loved humanity with 
infinite tenderness, and has ever had a gentle 
regard even for the insentient forms of creation, 
must embark on his voyage qompanionless and 
unattended. Yet, ignorant as he is of his 
destination, and uncertain of that future life the 
revelation of which he has long sought but has 
never with any assurance found, he craves as a 
consolation the boon of continued existence in 
the hearts of those he has loved so well, and 
leaves so unwillingly. He appears to anticipate 
the Comtist theory of immortality — the immor- 
tality of being remembered, or of the subjective 
life, to which George Eliot refers in her noble . 
lines beginning — 

* O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence . . 
So to live is heaven.' 
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But friendship's regret is not immortality in 
any real sense^ although without doubt love 
transcends the grave, and 

* Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. ' 

Such a longing is in itself hope, for it is the 
explicit desire of the weak human, who, while 
still lacking proof of a future life, sees that this 
continued existence is necessary to fulfil the 
purpose of God in the consummation of man's 
nature. It is the solution of life's most vexatious 
problem, for infinite progress^ which is demanded 
by the moral law from the reasonable being, 
is impossible except in immortality. This long- 
ing is Omar's, who by the way of doubt and 
bitterness may have passed to some firmer faith 
of which he has left no record, for the nature of 
a things as an ancient philosopher has told us, 
is that which it has become when its process of 
development is completed. All that we know 
with any certainty is that he lived as one or 
that great diffident band who have stretched 
groping hands of mingled faith and doubt; 
and of him as of many another baffled soul 
we may believe, with a thinker of our own 
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times^ who, after much tribulation^ 'beat his 
music out ' — 

* And though we wear out life, alas ! 

Distracted as a homeless wind, 
In beating where we may not pass. 
In seeking what we shall not find ; 

Yet shall we one day gain, life past, 
Clear vision o'er our Being's whole — 

Shall see ourselves, and learn at last 
Our true affinities of soul.' ^ 



1 Matthew Arnold. 
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BOOKS POR BOYS AND GIRLS, . 
THE PEACOCK LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS OP TO'DAY 
CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS, 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Travel, Adventure and Topography 

THE INDIAN BORDERLAND : Being a Personal Record 
of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. Holdich, K.C.I.E. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo, 151. net. 
This book is a personal record of the author's connection with those military and 
pdidcal expeditions which, during the last twentv years, have led to the con- 
solidation of our present position in the North- West frontier of India. It is 
a personal history^ of trans-frontier surveys and boundary demarcations, com- 
mencing with Penjdeh and ending with the Pamirs, Chitral, and Tirah. 

MODERN ABYSSYNIA. By A. B. Wylde. With a Map and 
a Portrait. Demy Svo. 151. net. 
An important and comprehensive account of Abjrssinia by a, traveller who knows 
the country intimately, and has had the privil^e of the friendship of King 
Menelik. 

Revised by Commanding Officers. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. E. CUN- 
LIFFB, Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. With manpr Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Vol. I. Quarto, i^r. Also in Fortnightly 
Parts. \s. each. 
The first volume of this important wcM-k is nearly ready. When complete, this book 
will give an elaborate and connected account of the military operations in South 
Africa from the declaration to the end of the present war. It must remain for some 
years the standard History of the War. Messrs. Methnen have been fortunate 
enough to secure the co-operation of many commanding officers in the revision 
of the various chapters. 
The History is finely illustrated. 

A PRISONER OF WAR. By COLONEL A. SCHIEL. Crown 
Svo. dr. 
This remarkable book contains the experiences of a well-known foreign officer of 
the Boer Army — ^from 1896 to 1900— both as a Boer officer and as a priscmer in Britidi 
hands. Colonel SchieL who was captured at Elandslaagte, was a confidential 
military adviser of the Transvaal Government, and his story will cause a sensation. 

DARTMOOR; A Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By S. 
Baring Gould. With Plans and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 
This book attempts to give to the visitor a descrii)tive history of the antiqnides and 
natural features of this district It is pofusely illustrated from paintings and from 
photographs. Plans are also given of the chief antiquities. The book is uniform 
with die author's well-known Book o/tke West. 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By ANGUS HAMILTON. With 
many Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 
This is a vivid, accurate, and humorous narrative of the great ^eg^ by the well- 
known Ocrrespondent of the Times. Mr. Hamilton b not only an admirable 
writer, but an excellent ^hter, and he took an active part in the defence of the town. 
His narrative of the siege is acknowledged to be far superior to any other aocooot. 
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THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J. W. Robertson- Scott. 

With a Map. Crown Svo, 35. 6d, 
This bookofaoopa^es contains a complete account of the history, races, government, 
religion, social lue, army, commerce, and attitude to foreigners of the Chinese. 

THE relief OF MAFEKING. By Filson Young. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s, 
This book eives a spirited and vigorous account of the work accomplished by 
Msdion's flying column and its relief of Mafeking. It also relates the defeat of 
Colonel ViIlelK>is and his death. The book deals in the main with episodes in 
the war which have not yet been described in any work. 

WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howard C. Hillegas. 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, 
This highly interesting book is a narrative of the episodes of the Boer war by a corre- 
spondent with the^oer army. Mr. Hillegas was present at many of the most 
exciting and most dramatic episodes of the war. He was with the force which 
attempted to relieve Cronje at Paardeberg, was present during a considerable 
part of the siege of Ladysmith, at the battle of Colenso, at the surprise of Sanna's 
Post. His book, written with dramatic vigour, is a spirited description of the 
Boer methods, of their military strength, and contains vivid character sketches of 
most of the Boer leaders with whom Mr. Hillegas was on terms of fairly intimate 
friend^p. This book, though written by one who sympathises with the Boers, 
is permeated by a spirit of chivalry, and it contains little that can offend the most 
sensitive of Englishmeiu It throws a flood of light on many of the episodes 
which have been mysterious, and explains the secrets of the many successes which 
the Boers have won. 

History and Biography 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Sidney Colvin. Fourth Edition. 7\uo volumes. Crown 
Svo, 12S, 
This is a completely new editi(ni of the famous Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
published in 1899. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his son J. G. 
MILLAIS. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Cheaper Edition, Revised. Two volumes. Royal Svo, 
20s, net, 

THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE : Being the Chronicles of 
a Cricketmg Family. By W. A. Bettesworth. Illustrated. Demy 
Svo, 1 51. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE Earliest Times to 
THE Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown Svo. 6s, each. 
Vol. VI. Egypt under the Saracens. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. 

Illustrated and Gift Books 

THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Gelett Burgess. With 
53 Illustrations, 8 of which are coloured. Small 4/^. 6s, 
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GOOP BABIES. By Gelett Burgess. With numerous 

Illustrations. Small ^to. 6s, 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 

Edited, with Notes and an Introduction by J. Churton Collins, 

M. A. With 10 Illustrations in Photogravure by W. E. F. Britten. 

Demy Svo, los, 6d. 
This beautiful edition contains ten charming sketches by Mr. Britten, reproduced in 

the highest style of Photogravure. 

NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures by 
F. D. Bedford. Super R(fyal%vo, 2s, 6d, 
'An excellent selection <^the best known rhymes, with beautifully coloured pictures 
exquisitely printed.'— /*«// Mall GauiU. 



Theology 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. By 
Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

[Handbooks of TTuology, 
A complete history and description of the various philosophies of religion which have 
been formulated during the last few centuries in England and America. 

ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations, and Notes by 
Tames Houghton Kennedy, D.D., Assistant Lecturer in Divini^ 
in the University of Dublin. Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Granger, M.A., 
Litt.D. Crown Svo. 6s, 
Professor Granger abandons the conventional method of psychology by which the 
individual is taken alone, and instead,he regards him as sharing in and contribut- 
ing to the catholic tradition. Hence the book deals not only with the avenge 
religious life, but also with the less familiar experiences of the m^tic, the vidon- 
ary, and the symbolist. These experiences furnish a due to poetic creation in its 
various kinds, and further, to the miracles which occur during times of religious 
enthusiasm. 

®Stotd Com^entatfes. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by R. B. Rackham, M.A. Demy Svo. 

XTbe Xibtatis ot 3EE>evotion 

Poll Svo. Cloth 25, ; leather 2s. 6d, net, 
NEW VOLUMES, 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Cardinal Bona. Edited 

with an Introduction and Notes by J. W. Stanbridge, B.D., late 

Fellow of St John's College, Oxford. 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an Introduction and Notes 

by B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of the Theological CoU^e, 

Ely. 
A devotional and practical edition of the Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction by Canon ScoTT 
Holland, and Notes by H. C. Bbsching, M.A. 
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Belles Lettres 

ZTbe Xittle Onibce 

Pott Svo, Clothy 3J. ; leather^ 3J. 6d, net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E, Troutbeck. Illustrated 
by F. D. Bedford. 

SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Xittle JSiodtapbies 

Fcap. Svo, Each Volume^ cloth y, 6d,; leather^ 4s. net, 

Messrs. Methuen will publish shortly the first two volumes of a new 
series bearing the above title. Each book will contain the biography of a 
character famous in war, art, literature or science, and will be written by 
an acknowledged expert. The books will be charmingly produced and 
will be well illustrated. They will make delightful gift books. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee. 
With 12 Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. HoRSBURGH, M.A., 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 



ZTbe TRIlotfiB of Sbafteapeare 

New volumes uniform with Professor Dowden's Hamlet, 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 
Demy Svo, ^s, 6d, 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. Demy Svo, 3s, 6d, 



Aetbuen^d Standard Xibtatis 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by G. Birkbeck 
Hill, LL.D. Crown Svo, Gilt top, 6s, 

THE LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by C. Strachby and 
A. Calthrop. Two volumes. Crown Svo, Gilt top, (ts, each. 
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Vbe fioveld of Cbatles SHckcna 

With Introductions by George Gissing, Notes by F. G. Kitton, 
and Illustrations. 

Crown 8w. Eack Volume^ cloth 3J. net^ leather 41. 6d. tut. 
The first volumes are : 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Two Volumes, [Ready 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations by R. J. Williams. 
Tivo Volumes, [Ready, 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by Beatrice Alcock. Two 
Volumes, 

OLIVER TWIST. With lUustrations by E. H. New. One Volume, 

tTbe little Xibtati? 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott Svo, Each Volume^ cloth is, 6d, net, ; leather 2s, 6d, net, 
NEW VOLUMES. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

Edited by J. C. Collins, M. A. 
MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by Ellzabeth 

Wordsworth. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. With Notes. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Two Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Three volumes, 

EOTHEN. By A. W. KiNGLAKE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. 

LAVENGRO. By GEORGE BORROW. Edited by F. Hindes 
Groome. 2 Volumes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. Gary. 

Edited by Paget Toynbee. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. Edited 

by Annie Matheson. Two volumes, 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Arranged and 
Edited by T. F. Henderson. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Arranged and 
Edited by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 
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Poetry 



WRIT IN BARRACKS. By Edgar Wallace. Cr,%vo. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, a member of the Royal Army Medical Corps, is a follower of 
Mr. Kipling, and his ballads of soldier life and sufferings are well-known in South 
Africa. They are spirited, pKathetic, and true, and at the present time they should 
enjoy a considerable popularity. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
Edward FitzGerald, with a Commentary by H. M. Batson, and 
a Biography of Omar by £. D. Ross. 6s, 

This edition of the famous book, the text of which is printed by permission of Messrs. 
Macmillan, is the most complete in existence. It contains FitzGerald's last text, 
and a very full commentary on each stanxa. Professor Ross, who is an admirable 
Persian scholar, contributes a biography, containing many new, valuable, and 
interesting facts. 

Scientific and Educational 

THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Svo<. los, 6d, net. 
For this edition all the important Mss. have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early Latin verse. The Commentary is very fulL 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
By A. T. Harb, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. Demy%vo, 6s, 

THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. By W. C. C. Fakes, Guy's 
irT:;;rtaL With many illustrations. JDemy Svo, i^s, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY: An Elementary Text-Book. By P. L. Gray, B. Sc. , 
formerly Lecturer on Physics in Mason University College, Birming- 
ham. With numerous diagrams. Croztm Svo, ss, 6d, 

lACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND 
PRESENT. By C. C. Channer and M. E. Roberts. With 16 
full-page Illustrations. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. Ritzema Bos. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. ^s. 6d, 

A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By Henry Hill, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
Svo. ss. 6d, 
This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. Bally, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 2s. [Afetkuen*s Commercial Series, 
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Fiction 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By Marie Corelli. Crown 
Stfo. 6s. 

QU IS ANTE. By Anthony Hope. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of 
'Many Cargoes.' With 12 Illustrations by W. Owen. Crown 
8vtf. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas Malet, Author 

• The Wages of Sin. * Crown 8w. 6s, 

CUNNING MURRELL. By Arthur Morrison, Author of 

* A Child of the Jago,* etc. Crown Svo. 6s, 

FOR BRITAIN'S SOLDIERS : Stories for the War Fund. By 
RuDYARD Kipling and Others. Edited by C J. Cutcliffb 
Hyne. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A volume of stories, the proceeds of which will be nven to the War Fond. 
Among the contributors are : — Rudyard Kipling, Sir W. Besant, S. R. Crockett, 
A. £. W. Mason, Max Pemberton, H. G. Wells, C. J. C, Hyne, Mrs. Croker. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max Pemberton. 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

SONS OF THE MORNING. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of ' The Children of the Mist* With a frontispiece. Crown Svo. 6s, 

THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, Author of * What Maisic 
Knew.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By Robert HiCHENS, Author 
of * Flames.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By DOROTHEA Gerard, 
Author of ' toidy Baby.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

WOUNDS IN THE RAIN : A Collection of Stories relating 
to the Spanish- American War of 1898. By Stephen Crane, 
Author of ' The Red Badge of Courage. ' Crown Svo, 6s, 

WINEFRED. By S. Baring Gould, Author of * Mehalah.' 
With 8 Illustrations by Edgar Bundy. Crozim Svo. 6s. 

THE STRONG ARM. By Robert Barr, Author of *The 
Countess Tekla.' Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s, 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By Richard Marsh, 
Author of * The Beetle/ * Marvels and Mysteries,' etc. Crot»n Svo. 6s. 
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SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. Bloundelle Burton, Author 
• The Clash of Anns.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

PATH AND GOAL. By Ada Cambridge. Crown Svo. 6s. 

ELMSLIE'S DRAG-NET. By E. H. Strain. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. Penny. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A story of jungle life in India. 

FITZJAMES. By Lilian Street. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

XTbe Tlopelist 

A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
XII. are now ready : — 

XIIL THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A MAN OF MARK. Anthony Hope. 

XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas Malet. 

XVI. THE LADY'S WALK. Mrs. Oliphant. 

XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. Edna Lyall. 

[NofOitnber. 

Aetbuen's Sispenni? libtats 

A New Series of Copyright Books. 
I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. Maj.-General Baden-Powell. 
IL the DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. Do. 

III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. Clark Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. S. Baring Gould. 

V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. Croker. 

VI. BADEN-POWELL OF MAFEKING: a Biography. 

J. S. Fletcher. [NovembeK 

VII. ROBERTS OF PRETORIA. J. S. Fletcher. 

\_December. 

A 2 
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PUBLICATIONS 



Poetry 



BndyirdXiidinfir. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLAD& By RuDYARD Kipling. 
68M Thousand, Crown Svo. 6s. 
Ltathsr, 6s, net, 

' Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, lull 
of character. . . . Unmistakeable genius 
rings in every line.'— TViw/^. 
'The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion, we read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses^ the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and u this be not 
poetry, what is T '—PtOl Mall Gautie. 

Bndyard XipUng. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By RuDTARD Kipling. 
S7th Thousand, Cr, Svo. Buchram, 
gilt top, 6s, Leather , 6s, net, 

' The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
deineciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, oae way or other, 
to take account of ^htis^'^iftMckesUr 
Gmardian. 

'Aainated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius.'— i7«i^ TeUgraph. 

••a" POEMS AND BALLADS. By 
"Q." Crown Zvo. y. 6d. 



••a" GREEN BAYS: Verses anc 
Parodies. By "Q." Second Edition. 
Croum Svo. 31. 6d, 

S.lCaokay. A SONG OF THE SEA. 
BjT Eric Mackay. Second Edition. 
Pcap, Svo, 5J. 

H. IbBen. BRAND. A Drama by 
Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Third Edition, 
Crown Svo. 31. 6d, 

A.D.aodl6y. LYRAFRIVOLA. By 

^ D. GoDLEY. M.A.. FeUow of 

Maprdalen College, Oxford. Third 

Edition, Pott Svo, as, 6d, 

'Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 

neat versification. . . . Every one will 

wish there was more of iu'-^Timtes, 

A.D.Oodle7. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. GoDLEY. Crown Svo. 
2x. 6d. net, 
*A capital specimen of light academic 
poetry.'— »y/. Jumm's Gtuette. 

J. a. Cordezy. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Tran^tion by J. G. 
CORDERY. Cmom Svo, 7s, 6d. 
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II 



Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 



R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With an Etched Portrait by 
William Strang. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo, Buckram, ts. 
' A fascinating hooV.* -Standard, 

* Unique in Literature.' — Daily Chronicle. 

aWjnidlxam. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wyndham, M.P. Demy 
^vo. Buckram, gilt top, zor. 6d, 
This edition contains the * Venus,* * Lucrece,' 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 
'We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham's introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in it. ^—Spectator, 

W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
Henlet. Croum Bvo, Gilt top. 
y,6d, 

* It is a body of choice and lovely poetry.' — 

Birmingham Gasette, 

Henley and Wlilbley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. Henley and Charles 
Whibley. Croufn Bvo. Buckram, 
gilt top, 6s, 

H. 0. Beecbin^. LYRA SACRA : An 

Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 

byH. C. Bbbching, M.A. Crown 

Bvo, Buckram, 6s, 

'A charming selection, which maintains a 

lofty standard of excellence.'— T'imtj. 

••a" THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A T. Quiller Couch. Crown 
Bvo, Bttckram, 6s, 

W. B. Yeati. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 

IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. a 

Yeats. Revised and Enlarged 

Edition. Crown Bvo. y, 6d, 

'An attractive and catholic selection.'— 

Timet, 

a W. Steerem. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. Bjr G. W. Stkkyens. 
Foolscap %vo, 3x. 6d, 



W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. DixON, 
M.A. Cr, Bvo. zs. 6d. 

* Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 

The bibliography is a Doon.'Speaher. 

W. A Cralgie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 
Crown Bvo. as, 6d. 
'A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.'— 7V»fr*. 

L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown Bvo, as. 6d. 
' A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literature. ' — Literature, 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne. With an In- 
troduction b^ Charles Whibley, 
and a Portrait, a vols, 7s, 

Oongreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and 
a Portrait, a vols, 7s, 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. Browne, M.A. and a 
Portrait, a vols, js, 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE. 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
and SANDERSON. By IZAAK 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait, ss. 6d, 

jolmson. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols, zor. 6d, 

BnrnB. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by Andrew Lano 
and W. A Craigie. With Portrait. 
Second Edition, Demy Bvo, gilt top, 
6e, 

* Among editions in on* volnme, this will 

take the i^ace of authority.'— 71mw««. 
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F. Laagteldge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. Langbridgb. 



Second Edition, Cr, Svo. y. 6d. 
School Edition, 2j. 6d. 
'The book is fall of splendid thincs.'— 
World. 



Aetbuen'0 Standard Xibtatis 



Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI 

DANTE ALIGHIERI. The ItaUan 

Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 

M.A. Crown Svo. 6s, 

*A carefully-revised text, printed with 

beautiful clearness.' — Glasgow HiraUL 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by T. B. Bury, LLD., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes, Demy Svo. Gilt 
top, Ss, 6d, each. Also Cr, Svo, 6s, 
each, 
' The time has certainly arrived for a new 
edition of Gibbon's great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to nnder- 
tdce this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book 
is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate Ff,ice, and it is admirably 
printed. ' — Times, 
' At last there is an adequate modem edition 
of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.— 
Manchester Guardian. 
' A great piece of editxnz,'— Academy. 
* The greatest of English, perhaps of all, 
historians has never been presented to 
the public in a more convenient and 
attractive form. No higher praise can 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury than 
to say, as may be said with truth, that 
he is worthy of being ranked with Guixot 
and Milman. •—Z?a*?K I^ews, 
0. a Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 



WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown Svo, 6s. 

This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introducti(Xi 
and many Footnotes. 

• " The History of Thomas Ellwood " holdsa 
high place among the masterpieces of 
autobiography, and we know few books 
that better deserve reprinting. More- 
over, Mr. C. G. Crump's new edition is 
accurate and convenient, and we onn- 
mend it ungrud^ngly to all those vdio 
love sound and vigorous English.' 

—Daily Mail 

Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins. M. A 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a Ions Introducti<Mi and 
copious Notes, textuu and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix aol 
the^ Poems which Tennyson aftenrards 
omitted. 

'Mr. Collins is almost an ideal editor of 
Tennyson. His qualities as a critic are 
an exact and accurate scholarship, and 
a literary jud^ent, which has been 
trained and polished oy the closest study 
of dashes both ancient and modem. 
Mr. Collins' introduction b a thoroughly 
sound and sane appreciation of the 
merits and demerits <^ Tennyson.'— 
Literature. 



JSbc motJiB ot Sbafte0peate 

General Editor, EDWARD Dowden, Litt. D. 
Messrs. Mbthubn have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a full Introduction^ Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
Tlie first volume is : 



HAMLET. 

DOWDBN. 



Edited by EDWARD 
Demy Svo. y. 6d. 



'An admirable edition. , 



, A comely 



volume, admirably printed and produced, 
and containing all that a stadent 01 
** Hamlet " need rtqabn.'-^/emher. 
* Fully up to the level of recent scholarship^ 
both finglish and German.— XcMbM^* 
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ZTbe movcle of Cbatles "Bitkcne 

Crown Svo, Each Volume, cloth 35. net ; leathery, 6d, net. 
Messrs. Mbthuen have in preparation an editionof those novels of Charles 
Dickeins which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing, 
whose critical study of Dickens is both sympathetic and acute, has written an 
Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modem civilisation. Another valuable feature will be a series of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books 
will be produced with the greatest care as to printing, paper and binding. 

The first voliunes are : 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. "WTith lUustrations by E. H. New. Tivo Volumes, 
' As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New's illustrations are also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the ^dXtion,' —Scotsman, 



pret 
bant 



TSbt Xittle Xibrari? 

-The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in dear type, 
■ettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon and 
\nd\^:— Outlook, 

Pott Svo. Each Volume, cloth is. 6d, net, leather 2s, 6d, net. 

Messrs. Mbthuen intend to produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one will contain an Introduction which will give (i) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes will be added at the foot of the page. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of ' The 
Library of Devotion.' 

The first volumes are : 



VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thack- 
ERAT. With an Introduction by S. 
GwYNN. Illustrated by G. P. 
JACOMB Hood. Three Volumes. 

'Delightful little yo\xaat&:— Publisher^ 
Circular. 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. Illustrated by W. 
E. F. Britten. 
*Just what a pocket edition should be. 
Miss Wordsworth contributes aa accept- 
able introduction, as well as notes which 
one is equally glad to get,'— Guardian. 



IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Beech- 
ING, M.A 

'An exquisite little volume, which wiU be 
gladly welcomed.' — Glasgow Herald. 

'The introduction, analysis, and notes by 
the Rev. H. C. Beechine are all of the 
sound literary quality tnat was to be 
expected. ' — Guardian, 

'The footnotes are scholarly, interesting, 
and not super-abundant.' — Standard. 

' It is difficult to coneeive a more attractive 
edition.'—^/. Jameses Gauttt. 
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OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By J. Wells, M.A, FcUow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Third Edition. 

* An admirable and accurate little treatise, 

attractively illustrated. '-~)Fi9r/il 

* A luminous and tasteful little volume.'— 

Dmify ChromcU. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E H. New. 
' It is brightly written and learned, and is 
Just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs. '—^Scottman, 



SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
B. C. WiNDLE, F.R.S., M.A. nius- 
tratedbyE.H.NBW. Second Edition, 

* Mr. Windle is thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, and the work is exceedingly 
well done. The drawings, by Mr. 
Edmund H. New, add much to the 
attractiveness of the volume.'— ^fco/f 

' One of the most charming guide books. 

Both for the library and as a travelling 

companion the book is equally choice 

and serviceable.' — Academy. 
'A guide book of the best kind, wfaidi 

ttuces rank as literature.'— ^Twanfiiaw. 



Illustrated and Gift Books 



Pmi Hay. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. ^0. 6x. 
'There is a laugh in each drawing.' — 
Siamdard* 

A. H. Hilne. ULYSSES ; OR. DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted bv A. H. Milne. 
Small quarto, y, 6a, 

* Qever, droll, sxasxt.'— Guardian, 

Edmund Sekms. TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. By Edmund Selous. 

Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fcap, Svo. 

as. 6d, 

A little book designed to teach children 

respect and reverence for animals. 
' A quaint, fascinating little book : a nur* 
sery classic' — Athinaum, 

B. Baring OoiUd. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
Baring Gould. Crown Svo, 6s. 

•Twelve delightful fairy tales.'— Punch. 

M.L.Owynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Arranged and Edited by M. L. 

GwYNN. Demy Svo. izs. 6d. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 

dignity, and the extracu have been 

chosen with particular care. 

Jolm Bunyan. THE PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 



Firth, M.A With 39 lUostrations 
by R Anning Bell. CroumSvo. 6s, 
* The best ** Pilgrim's Progress."'— 

Educational Times. 

F.D.Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. Bedford. Super Royal Svo. tr. 

8. Baring Oonld. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by Arthur 
J. Gaskin. Second Edition. Cr. Svo, 
Buckram, 6s, 

S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 
Bedford. Second Edition, Cr, Svo, 
Buckram, 6s. 
* A charming volnme.* — Guardian. 

S. Baring Ctonld. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring 
Gotn^D, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School Buckram, gilt 
top. Crown Svo. 6s. 

H. 0. Seeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. Beeching, M.A., and Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. Cr. Svo^ 
gilt top. 3J. 6d. 
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History 



Plinderg Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT,FROM THE Earliest Times 
TO THE Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
U Diversity College. Fully Illustrated. 
In Six Volumes. Cr. Zvo, 6s, each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 
XVITH Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Fourth Edition, 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and 

XVII ITH Dynasties. W. M. 

F. Petrie. Third Edition. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt op the 

Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaflfy. 
Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. 

Milne. 
' A history written in the spirit of scientific 

fredsion so worthily represented by Dr. 
*etrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.'— TVmm. 

Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D. C. L. , LL. D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
' The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 
information for students of ancient 
ethics.' — Manchester Guardian. 

Hinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 

EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 

AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 

Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Crown Svo, 2J. 6d. 

' A marvellous record. The addition made 

to our knowledge is nothing short of 

amazing.' — Times. 

Plinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 

Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

lUtistrated by Tristram Ellis. In 

Two Volumes, Cr, Svo, y, 6d, each, 

* Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 

and Egypt.' — Daily News. 



Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr, Svo, y. 6d, 

* In these lectures ha duplays rare skill in 

elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.' — Times. 

C. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. ii. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fomth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy Svo, 21s. 

* The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 

tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring vshic'— Daily 
Chroniele, 

a BarinfiT Gould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CiESARS. With nume- 
rous Illtistrations from Busts, Grems, 
Cameos, etc. By S. Bar ing Gould. 
Fourth Edition, Royal Svo, 15^. 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a 

subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existini[ portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealine with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup> 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence.' 
—Daily Chronicle, 

P. W. Ualtland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal Svo. ys. 6d, 

'Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. These 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
histmry oi Canon Law. '— Times, 
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H. dt B. Olbllilii. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D.. M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition. Demy Bvo, 10s. 6d, 

H. B. VgnUm. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egerton, M.A. Demy 
Bvo. 12s, 6d, 

' It is a good book, distingaished by accu- 
racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.'— 
Mamehetter Gumrdum, 

Albert 80m. THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
SOREL. Translated by F. C. Bram- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. 8vo, y. 6d, 

C. H. CWnlinfir. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. Grin- 
ling. With Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 
10s, 6d, 
' Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.'— 
T^ Engineer, 

W. Steiry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo, js, 6d. 

' A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life.'— 
Academy. 

O.W.Flsber. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
Fisher, M.A. With numerous lUus- 
trations. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d, 
•This careful, erudite hooW— Daily 

Chronicle. 
* A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to be proud.' — Glode. 

J. Sargeannt ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
GEAUNT, M.A. With numerous 
lUi^strations. Demy Bvo. ^s. 6d. 



A. Olazk. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A. Clark 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 
Bvo. X2S. 6d. 

'A work which will be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book.'— 
AtAenemm. 

T. M. Taylor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Taylor. M. A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown Bvo. ys. 6d. 
• We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history. '—A iAenaum, 

J. Welle. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. Wells. M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll.. 
Oxford. TAird Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crown Bvo. y. 6rf. 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 

'An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
Vigour.'— ^/ro^r. 

0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIEVAL ITALY, A.D. 
1250-1530. By Oscar Browning. 
Fellow and Tutor of King's Collie, 



Cambridge. In Two Volumes. 
Bvo. 5J. eaek. 



Cr. 



Vol. l 1250-1409.— Gudphs and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol. il 1409-1530.— The Age of 
the Condottieri. 

(XOrady. THE STORY OF IRE- 



LAND. By Standish O'Grady, 
' Fmn and his Companions. 



Author of 
Crotvn Bvo. 



ss.6d. 
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Edited by J. B. Bury, M. A. 



ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. 
Brooks. Demy Zvo, 12s. 6d. net, 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 



L^ON Parmkntier and M. Bidez. 
Demy Svo. los. 6d, net. 



THE HISTORY 
By C. Sathas. 
net. 



OF PSELLUS. 
Demy Bvo. 151. 



Biography 



B. L. Stevenson. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and /Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
Sidney Colvin. Third Edition, 
Demy Svo, 2 vots.^ 251. net. 

'Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
theu* animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a "richly com- 
pounded spirit" that the literature of 
our time has preserved.' — Times. 

* There are few books so interesting, so 

moving, and so valuable as this collec- 
tion of letters. One can only commend 
people to read and re-read the book. The 
volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin's 
part of the work could not have been 
better done, his introduction is a master- 
piece.'— i5>>*cte/tfr. 

J. 0. MUlais. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. MiLLAiS. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
Royal 8vOt 32^. net. 

* The illustrations make the book delightful 

to handle or to read. The eye Imgers 
lovingly upon the b^tutiful pictures.' — 
StoMdard, 

* This charming book is a gold mine of good 

things**— Daily News. 



* This splendid ^oxV:— World. 

' Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic. 

S. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Baring Gould. With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt top, 3dy. 
' The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely • executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.'s 
porsonal history from thedays of his early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment.' — Daily Telegraph. 

P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb. With 
a Portrait. Demy Svo. j6s, 

Morris FnUer. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT. D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris Fuller, 
B.D. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d, 

J. M. Rlgg. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A Chapter in 
THE History op Religion. By 
J. M. RiGG. Demy Svo, js, 6d, 

3 
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p. W. JOJM. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. ByF.W.JOYCE.M.A 71. 6rf. 

W. O. CtoUingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
COLLINOWOOD, M.A With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition, a vols. 
8v0. 33J. Cheap Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

0. Waldftein. JOHN RUSKIN. By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post Bvo. y. 

A. M. F. DannaBtoter. THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 



Madame Darmestetbr. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. ds. 

W. H. Hntton. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
HuTTON, M.A With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr, Svo. y. 

' The book la3rs good claim to high rank 
among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even loringly, vmtten.' — Scctsmmn. 

S. BarinjT Cteuld. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 
By S. Baring Gould, M.A A 
new and Revised Eldition. With 
Portrait. Crovm Svo. 3s. 6d. 

A completely new edition <^ the well known 
btegrai^y of R. S. Hawker. 



Travel, Adventure and Topography 



BrwiHediiL THROUGH ASIA. By 
Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2 vols. EoyalBvo. 90s. net. 

''One of the greatest books of thp kind 
issued during the century. ^ It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class. '— Timis. 

F. H. Skrlne and E. D. Boss. THE 
HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
Skrinb and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
Verestchagin. Large Croum Bvo. 
10s, 6d, net. 
' This volume will form a landmark in our 



knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating and convincing.' — Titrus. 

E. R Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. By R.E. Peary, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations, ^vols. Royal Bvo. 32J. net. 
* Hb book will take its place among the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exploration.' 
—Times. 

R A HteOorald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations* ^3 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal Bvo, 305. net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, \to, 

' The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will continue to be the 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.' — Daify Ckronicit. 
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F. W. ObriBtiaa. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy Bvo, J2S, 6d. net 

*A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and aLdvcntarc'—ScotsmaH. 

H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly. 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition, Crown ^0, 
z8j. net, 

*K fasdnatine book, written with equal 
skill and charm — the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches. ' — Westminster Gazette. 

L Dede. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition, Demy Bvo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

'Its bright pages give a better general 
survey of Africa from the Cape to the 
Equator than an^ single volume that 
has yet been published. —7Vw«. 

A. Htdme Beaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. HuLME Beaman. Demy 
StHf. With Portrait. 10s. 6d. 



Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Prince Henri of 
Orleans. Translated by Hamley 
Bent, M.A. With 100 illustrations 
and a Map. Cr. 4/0, gilt top. 25s. 

S. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. ByS.L. Hinde. 
With Plans, etc. Demy Bvo. 12s. 6d. 

A. St H. Olbbona. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons, with full-page Illustra- 
tions oy C. Whymper, and Maps. 
Demy ^0. xy. 



Praaer. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 
Frasbr. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.' — 
Yorkshire Post. 

E. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. Jefferson. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

The account of an adventurous ride on a 
bicycle through Russia and the deserts 
of Asia to Khiva. 

'An exceptionally fascinating book of 
travel. '—Pall Mall Gazette. 

J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotter, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. ^s. 

mchael Davitt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
Michael Davitt, M.P. 500 pp. 
With 2 Maps. Crown Bvo. 6s. 



W. J. Oalloway. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By William J. Gal- 
loway, M.P. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

* This is an unusally thorough and informa- 

tive little yfQxV.— Morning Post. 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations, Demy 
Bvo. JOS. 6d. 

A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By Captain Boisragon. 
Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. y. 6d. 

* If the story had been written fotu* hundred 

years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic' — Scotsman, 

H.S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES : OR, the Great Stone 
Temples op ^ripoli. By H. Sc 
Cowper. F. S. A. With Maps, Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. tos.6d. 
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W. & Wonfold. SOUTH AFRICA. 

By W. a WORSPOLD, M. A. IVitA 

a Map. Second Edition, Cr.Svo, 6s. 

'A monumenul work compressed into a 

rtrf moderate compass.'— ff^#rZ^ 

Katberine and Gilbert Maoqnoid. IN 
PARIS. By Katherine and Gil- 
bert Macquoid. Illustrated by 
Thomas R. Macquoid, R.L With 
3 maps. Crown Svo. is. 
' A useml little ^ide, judiciously supplied 
with informaUon.'— ^/A^MTWM. 



A.H.Keaiie. THE BOER STATES : 
A History and Description of ^e 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Bv A H. Keane, M.A. With 
Map. Crown Svo. 6s. 

' A work of clear aims and thorough execa* 
tion.' — Aead*my. 

' A compact and very trustworthy account 
of the Boers and their surroundings.' 

— Morning Post. 



Naval and Military 



0. S. Robertwn. CHITRAL: The 

Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 

G. S. Robertson, K. C.S.I. With 

numerousIUustrations, Mapand Plans. 

Second Edition. Demy Zvo. los, 6d. 

' It is difficult to imagine the kind of person 

who could read this brilliant book without 

emotion. The story remains immortal — 

a testimony imperishable. We are face 

to face with a great book.' — Illustrated 

London News. 

' A book which the Elizabethans would have 

thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 

piquant, and more human tham any 

novel.' — Newcastle Chronicle. 

'As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best 

fiction.' — Daily Telegraph. 

R. S. S. Baden-PowelL THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
Baden-Powell. With 21 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Croton Svo. 6s. 

B. S. S. Baden-Powell. THE MATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. Baden-Powell. With nearly 
100 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown Svo. 6s. 

J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. CroTvn 
Svo. 6s. 
This book contains a full narrative by an 
eye-witness of General Buller's attempts, 



and of hb final success. The story is of 
absorbing interest, and is the only com- 
plete account which has appeared. 

' The mantle of Archibald Forbes and G. 
W. Steevens has assuredly fallen upon 
Mr. Atkins, who unites a singularly 
graphic style to an equa ly rare faculty 
of vision. In his pages > we realise the 
meaning of a modern campaign with the 
greatest sense^ of actuality. His pages 
are written with a sustained charm of 
diction and lease of manner that are no 
less remarkable than the sincerity and 
vigour of the matter which they set 
before us.' — World 

* Mr. Atkins has a ^nins for the painting 
of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
day rise to the level of Napier and 
Kinglake.'— />«// Mall Gazette. 

'It is the record told with insight and 
sympathy of a great conflict. It is as 
readable as a novel, and it bears the 
imprint of truth.' — Morning Leader. 

H. W. Nevlnaon. LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevin- 
SON. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Second Edition, Cr, Svo.. 6s. 

This book contains a complete diary of the 
Siege of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
and picturesque narrative. 

' There is no exaggeration here, no strutt- 
ing after effect. But there is the truest 
realism, the impression of things as they 
are seen, set forth in well-chosen words 
and well-balanced phrases, with a meif 
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tared self-restraint that marks the true 
artbt. Mr. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent vrork that he has 
done.' — Daily Chronic 
* Of the many able and fascinating chroni- 
clers of the sad and splendid story, Mr. 
Nevinson is among the ablest and most 
fascinating.' — Pall Mall Gazette, 

E. H. Alderson. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
TIfE MASHON ALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy Svo, 
JOS. 6d. 

Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GoLDiE, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. 
Lar^e Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Lord Hncastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount FiN- 
CASTLE, V.C, and Lieut. P. C. 
Elliott-Lockhart. With a Map 
and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

R N. Bennett. THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES : A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. y. 6d, 

W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. Kinnaird Rose. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

0. W. Steevena. NAVAL POLICY : 

B^G. W. Steevens. Demy Svo. 6s. 

This book is a description of the British and 

other more important navies of the world, 

with a sketch of the lines on which our 

naval policy might possibly be developed. 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 



Early Times to the Present Day. 
By David Hannay. Illustrated. 
2 Vols. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. eacA. 
Vol. I., 1200-1688. 

* We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, 

and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and style.'— -Standard. 

C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 

Cooper King. Illustrated. Demy 

Svo. 7s. 6d, 

'An authoritative and accurate story of 

England's military progress.' — Daily 

Mail, 

S. Sontbey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By Robert Southey. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
'A brave, inspiriting hoo\J— Black and 
White. 

W. Clark EuaselL THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

* A book which we should like to see in the 

hands of every boy in the country.' — 
St. fames' t Gasette, 

E.L.aHorBlrarglL WATERLOO: A 

Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 

HORSBURGH, B.A. With Plans. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. ^s. 

'A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 

thoxovigYi.'— Daily Chronicle. 

H. B. Georgre. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

* Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 

task — that of making military affairs in* 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers — and has executed it with a 
large measure of success.'— /"/w***. 
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B. Baring GoulO. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. Vol I. Devon. 
Vol. II. Cornwall Crown Zvo. 
6s. each. 
*They are very attractive little volumes, 
they have numerous very pretty and 
interesting pictures,^ the story is fresh 
and bracing as the air of Dartmoor, and 
the legend weird as twilight over Doz- 
mare Pool, and they j^ve us a very good 
idea of this enchanting and beautiful 
district.'— <7««r<ir/a». 
* A narrative full of picturesque incident, 
personal interest, and literary charm.' — 
Leeds Mercury. 
B. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. ByS. Baring Gould. With 
Sixty-seven lUustratioos. Large Cr, 
Zvo. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
** Old Country Life," as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move* 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' 
—l^'orld. 

B. Baring: UOulu. Ai; OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gcui.'^. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informmg, and lightened by many a ^ood 
story. A delightful fireside companion.' 
St. James's Gazette. 

8. Baring Cteuld. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

S. Baring Oonld. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition, Cr.Qvo. 6s. 

S. Baring Gonld. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and H. F. Shkppard. 
Demy ^to. 6s, 



8. Baring Gonld. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
Baring Gould, M.A., and H. F. 
Sheppard. M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts 
/., //., ///., 3J. each. Part IV., y. 
In one Vol., French morocco, i5r. 
' A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic fancy.' — Saturday Revitm. 

B. Baring Gonld. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. dr. 

B. Baring Gonld. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr. Svo. 
Second Edition. 6s. 

B. Baring Gonld. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo. 32J. 

Ootton MinCbin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cr. Svo. Second Edition. 51. 

W. R COadstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. V^ E. GLAD- 
SrfONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. 
HuTToK* M.A., and H, J. Cohen, 
M.A Witll Portraits. Demy Svo. 
Vols. IX. and%^ I2J. 6-^ each. 

J. B. Marr. thS-.SCIENTIFIC 

STUDY OF SCENCTkV. By J. E. 

Marr, F.R.S., Fellow ^^ St. John's 

College, Cambridge. Pustrated. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

An elementary treatise on georffwrphology 

—the study of the earth's outwdF *<»?>*; 

It b for the use of students of #P*^ 

geography and geologv, and will j'so be 

highly mteresting to the general r ^^* 

'A fascinating book, a real fairy tJK'"" 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
' Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congn^tulal^ 
on the general result of his work. P* 
has produced a volume, moderate in si^ 
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and readable in style, which will be 
acceptable alike to the student of geo- 
logy and geography, and to the tourist.' 
— A thencntm, 
•Can be read with pleasure alike by the 
expert and the general reader.' 

—Manchester Guardian. 

M. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Guy's Hospital. Crown 8vo, y, 6d. 

This is a complete guide to the science and 
art of nursing, contsuning copious in- 
struction both general and particular. 

* The most useful work of the kind that we 

have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical maxmal.'— Manchester Guardian. 

E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. Zenker. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 

* Hcrr Zenker has succeeded in producing a 

careful and critical history of the growth 
of Anarchist theory. 

A. SUva White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- 
torical Survey. By A. SiLVA White. 
With four Special Maps. Demy Svo. 
1 55. net. 
*This is emphatically the best account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
has Deen published for many years.'— 
Spectator. 

Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 

HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. 

Edited by J. Otho Paget, and 

Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. 

Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

•Beckford's "Thoughts on Hunting" has 

long been a classic with sportsmen, and 

the present edition will go far to make it 

a favourite with lovers of literature.' — 

Speaker. 

E. B. UiclieU. THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MiCHELL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

A complete description of the Hawks, 
Falcons, and Eagles used in ancient and 
modem times, with directions for their 
training and treatment. It is not only 
a historical account, but a complete 
practical guide. 

'A book that will help and delight the 
exptrt.'— Scotsman. 



' Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts.'— 

Daify Telegraph, 
' No book is more full and authorative than 

this handsome treatise.' 

— Morning Leader. 

H. a. HutoUnsoiL THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Without this book the eolfer's library will 

be incomplett.'— Poll MaU Gasette. 

J. WeUfl. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Wells, M. A. , 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 
Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 35. 6d. 

* We congratulate Mr. Wells on the pro- 

duction of a readable and intelligent 
account of Oxford as it is at the present 
time, written by persons who arc pos- 
sessed of a close acquaintance with the 
system and life of the University.'— 
Athenaum. 

C. O. RobertBon. VOCES ACADE- 
MICiE. By C. Grant Robertson, 
M.A., FeUow of All Souls', Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pott Svo. ss.6d. 

* Decidedly clever and amusing.'— 

Athenaum. 

Eosemaiy Cotes. DANTE'S GAR- 

DEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 

a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fcp. 

Svo. 2s. 6d. Leather^ 3J. dd. net, 

' A charming collection of legends of the 

flowers mentioned by TizxiXA:— Academy. 

Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri- 
son. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

* An extremely sensible little book.' — Man- 

chester Guardian. 

L. Wnibley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. ByL. L.Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. Ox- 
ford. Crown Svo, 6s, 
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J. ft. ShedlodL THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. ByJ. S. Shedlock. Crown 

' This work shmild be in the possession of 
every musictan and amateur. A concise 
and Indd history and a very valuable 
work for reference.'—^ thenaitm. 

A. Hnlme Beaman. PONS ASIN- 
ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 
BRIDGE. By A. Hulme Bea- 
man. Fcaf Svo. 2s. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the new game of Bridge. 

RlLBowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quotations from 



Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
BowDEN. TAir4 Edition. i6mo. 
2S, 6d, 
F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By Fabian Ware, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
An attempt by an expert to forecast the 
action and influence of the New Second- 
ary Education Act, with suggestions 
for useful developments. 
'Mr. Ware's book may be warmly com- 
mended to all who have at heart the 
desire for the intellectual prosperity of 
the British race.' — Morning Post. 
*Any one who really wants to know how 
education stands to-day should read it.' 
— Literature. 



Philosophy 



L. T. HoUhotuie. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hob- 
house, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy Svo, 2ij. 
' The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Bradley s "Appearance and 
Reality." ' — Gleugow Herald, 
W. H. FaiPteother. THE PHILO- i 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. Second 
Edition, Cr. Svo. y. 6d, \ 



'In every way an admirable book.' — 
Glasgow Herald, 

F. W. BoBselL THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. Bussell, D.D.. 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

F. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 



W. E. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. By W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Demy Svo. lar. 6d. net, 
A complete surve of the subject from St. 
John and St. Paul to modem times, 
coverine the Christian Platonists, Augus- 
tine,^ the Devotional Mystics, the 
Mediaeval Mystics, and the Nature 
Mystics and Symbolists, including 
Bfihme and Wordsworth. 
* It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected ynxh the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.' — Record, 

S. E. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 

■ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 



Theology 



in the University of Oxford. Cr, Svo, 
dr. 

'A welcome companion to the author's 
famous " Introduction." '—<^0rc//aiK. 

T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown Stjo, 
js, 6d. 

A historical sketch of O. T. Criticbm. 

Walter LocIl ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. ByWALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

'The essence of the Pauline teaching is 
condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
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is overlooked. We gladly recommend 
the lectures to all vrho wish to read with 
understanding.'— G^ar^f MM. 



H. BashdalL DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
Rashdall, M. a. , Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
'A very interesting attempt to restate some 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity, 
in which Mr. Rashdall appears to us to 
have achieved a hizh measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and alwajrs singularly ludd.' — 
Manchester Guardian. 

H.H.HeiiflOn. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls', Oxford. Cr. Svo. 6j. 

H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Hensley Henson, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Fca^. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
son, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 7s, 6d, 

* It makes available to the ordinary reader 

the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.*— Manchester Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 

' The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 

critic, and an excellent guide in a small 

compass to the books of the Bible.' — 

Manchester Guardian. 

0. p. 0. Mastennan. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
By C. F. G. Masterman. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

* A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 

full of interest and suggestion.— JVartd. 

vnmam Harrison. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William Harri- 



son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ' Lucas Malet.' 
Cr. Svo. 3J. 6d. 
Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robinson. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
*A learned and interestmg "SyooV.'— Scots- 
man. 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
Layard, M.A. iSmo. is. 

T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. Herbert 
Bindley, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown Svo, 6s. 
a historical account of the Creeds. 
' Mr. Bindley has done his work in a fashion 
which calls for our warmest gratitude. 
The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and to the point ; the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many difficulties of the 
text.' — Guardian, 

H. U. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. Bar- 
ron, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Crown Svo. y, 
6d., 

W. Torke Fausset. THE DE 
CA TECHIZANDIS R UDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. YoRKE Fausset, M.A. Cr. Svo. 
3J. 6d. 

F. WeBton. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 
Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. Pott Svo, 6d. net, 

I Kempis. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Thomas X Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Dean 
Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
3J. 6d, Padded morocco, y. 
'Amongst all the innumerable English 
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•ditions of the " Imiuticm," there can 
have been few which were prettier than 
this one^ printed in strong and handsome 
tjmt, with all the glory of red initials.'— 
Gias^aw HtrahL 

J. KeUe. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By John Keblb. With an Intro- 



duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D.. Warden of Keble CoUcge. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 
Second Edition, Fcap, 8t/o. 3^. dd. 
Padded morocco, 5s. 
' The present edition is annotated with all 

the care and insight to be expected from 

Mr. ^Mf^*— Guardian, 



^Itotd Commentatfea 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble Collie, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy 
Zvo, dr. 

' The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.' — Times. 

'It is in his patient, lucid, interest*sus> 
tainine explanations that Ihr. Gibson is 
at h\s\t&t.*--Literaturt. 

* We can hardly imagine a more useful book 

to place in the hands of an intelligent 
layman, or cleric, who desires to eluci- 

DanM>ooft0 

General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D, 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume, Demy Svo. lar. 6d, 

* We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 

a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson's book. It was 
n-eatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders. ' — Guardian, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 
Demy Svo, los. 6d, 

* The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 

tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author's judgment. He is at once 



date some of the difficulties raresented in 
the Book of ] oh.'— Ckurck Times. 
* The work is marked by clearness, light- 
ness of touchy strong common seouse, and 
thorough criucal fairness. 
'Dr. Gibson's work is worthy of a high 
degree <^ appreciation. To the busy 
weaker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon ; and it 
win, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightfnward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated.' — 
AiAen^eum, 

Of ZTbeolOdi? 

» Principal of King:'s College, London. 

critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough hook,'—Birmin^Aam Post. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR. L. Ottley. M.A.. 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. , and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes, Demy 8tw. 15;. 

' A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
mtense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley's merits.' — Guardian, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. £. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
Svo. zor. 6d. 

'Thb book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject. — 
spectator. 
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TTbe Cbutcbman'a Xibtati? 

General Editor, J. H. BURN. B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Col- 
lins, M.A With Map. Cr. Bvo. 
y. 6d. 

* An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.' — Guardian, 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright. 
M.A, Fellow of Queen's College. 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. ByJ. Dowden, 
D.D.. Lord Bishop of E^nburgh. 
Crown ^vo, ^. 6a, 
*Sdiolarly and interestiag.'—MaMcA^sitr 
GuaraiaM, 

EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jevons, 
LittD., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Dm'ham. Croion Zvo, y. 6d. 

* A well>written book, full of sound thinking 
happily exprtssea.'—MancAesier Guar- 
dian. 



THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc, LL.B. Cr, 8vo, y, 6d. 

'A most able boc^c. at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggestive.' — GUu- 
govt Herald, 

ZTbe Cbutcbman'6 JBiMe 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, RD. 
Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 



' A singularly fresh and stimulating book.' 
-^Ptaker. 

* We have no hesitation in saying that this 
is much the best general account of the 
philosophical consequences of the theory 
of Evolution that hsus jret appeared.' 

~~GitardiaM, 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 

THE GALATIANS. Explained bv 

A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All 

Hallows, Barkmg. Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d, 

net, 

' The most attractive, sensible, and instruc* 

tive manual for people at large, which 

we have ever seen.' — Church Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES. Exphiined by A. 
W. Streane, D.D. Fcap. Svo, 
js. 6d, net, 

ZTbe Xibtats ot Devotion 

Pott Svo, cloth, 2s,; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 
'This series is excellent.'— Thb Bishop op London. 
* Very delightful.'— The Bishop of Bath and Wblls. 
' Well worUi the attention of the Clergy.' — The Bishop of Lichfisld. 
' The new " Library of Devodon " is excellent.' — Thb Bishop of Pbtbrborougm. 
•Charming.'— ^/<»«^. * DtUghtM.'— Church £ells. 



* Scholarly^ suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. ' — Boohman, 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs. B.D. Fcap. Qvo. js, 6d, 
net, 

* Mr. Biggs' work is very thorough, and he 
has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.' 

•—Guardian. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Third Editi^. 



*The transladon is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a mas- 
ttirly exfxjsition. We aug^ur well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily.'— 
Times. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 

^Kbble: Vgth Introduction and 

Notes by WiULTER Lock, D.D., 

Warden of Keble College, Ireland 

Professor at Oxford. 

'The volume is very prettily bound and 

printed, and may fairly claim to be an 

advance on any previous editions.' — 

Guardian. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Chnst Church. Second Edition. 
A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left die hands of the author. 
'A nearer approach to the original than 
has 3ret existed in English.' — Acadtmy. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 

' It is probably the best book of its kind. It 
deserves high commendation.'— CA«n:A 
Gautte. 



LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By Joroi 
Keble. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Walter Lock. D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott Zvo, 2J. ; leather t ar. 6i/. net, 

' This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.'— 
Academy. 
' The work is given in as dainty a form as 

any it has yet Xs^itn: ^Scotsman. 
*The analysis and notes are discriminating, 
scholarly, and helpful. '—CkurckReview. 
A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By William 
Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the EtUtia Princeps. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Her- 
BERT. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibson. 
D. D. , Vicar of Leeds. 
This edition contains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 
'As neat and desirable an edition of the 
work as can be ioymdJ— Scotsman, 



Xea^etd ot 'Relidion 

EditedbyH. C. BEECHING,M.A. WUh PortraUs, Crown ^vo, 3s, 6d. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 
The following are ready — 



CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
ton, M.A 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. Daniell, M.A 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A W. 
HUTTON, M.A 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 
MoULB, D.D. 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 

^ D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 
L. Ottley, M.A 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

By E. L. CUTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 

HUTTON, B.D. 
JOHN KNOX. ByF. MacCunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. HoRTON. 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A CLARKE, 

M.A 
GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 

ByT. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 

Jessopp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP LATIMER. ByR.M.CAR- 

LYLE and A. J. Carlyle, M.A 



Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
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Fiction 



8IX SHILLING NOVELS 

liiaxie Oorelli's Novels 

Crown Sv0. 6s. each. 



A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

Twenty-Jirst Edition, 

VENDETTA. Sixteenth Edition, 
THELMA. Tweniy-tkird Edition. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Twelfth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Ninth 
Edition. 

WORMWOOD. Tenth Edition. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
fifth Edition, 

'The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ* 
ing have reconciled us to the danng of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub* 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 



provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith. The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
"Dream of the World's Tragedy" is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative.' — Dublin Review, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
Forty-second Edition, 
' A very powerful piece of work. . . . The 
conception is ma^ificent, and is likely 
to win an abidmg place within the 
memory of man. . . . The author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. . . . A literary 
phenomenon . . . novel, and even sub* 
lime.' — W. T. Stbao in the Review 
of Reviews, 



Anthony Hope's Novels 

Crown %vo. 6s, each. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth 
Edition. 
'A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit ; brUliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated ; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.'— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition. 
'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand.' — Times. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

*Of all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 

Mark " is the one which best compares 

with " The Pri>ouer of Zenda." — 

national Observer. 



THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 

' It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count b the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 
faithml friend, and a magnanimous foe.' 
— Guardian. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
Millar. Fourth Edition. 
* The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the hXooA.'— St. Ja$nes's 
GoMette, 
'From cover to cover **Phroso" not only 
engages the attention, but carries the 
reiuder in little whirls of delisht from 
adventure to adventure.*—* ^(/i^ifM/. 
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SIMON DALE. 
Edition, 



lUustrated. Fifth 



'There b searching analysb of human 
nature, with a most ingenioasly con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.' — Timtt. 



THE KINGS MIRROR. 
Edition, 



Third 



* In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analjrsis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. '—S/ectattn^. 

'"The King's Mirror" b a str<mg book, 
charged with close analysb and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre— in shtut, a book to be read.' — 
Daify ChrffM*cl€n 



CMlbert Parker's Novels 

Crcwn 8tv. 6f . each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth Edition, 

* Stories happily conceived and finely ex. 
ecnted. There b strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.'— /?«(>» TgUgrm^h. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

' A splendid study of character.' — 

Athgtumm. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 
'The plot is original and one di6teult to 
work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.' 

—Daily CkronicU. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Illustrated. Seventh Edition, 
' A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
thb, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, b a joy 
inexpressible.'— i?tfi^ ChronicU, 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 

PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 

Napoleon. Fourth Edition, 

'Here we find romance— real, breathing, 

living romance. The character of Val- 

mond is drawn unerringly.'— /'oi/ Mall 

GautU, 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
• Pretty Pierre. ' Second Edition, 

' The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Parker's already high 
reputation.'— C^Sh^vw Herald, 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Tenth Edition, 

'Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 

historical noveL' — Atkemeum. 
' A great hwAu^-Blach and White, 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition, y. 6d, 

'Living, breathing romance, unforced 
pathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature than Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before.' PaU MaUGaaettt, 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 

' Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than thb 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
hb last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature.'— ^iV#fw/wr». 
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8. Baring Oonld's Novels 

Crown Svo, 6s. each. 



*To say that a book is by the author of "Mehalah" is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip' 
tions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imacgery.'— Speaker, 

* That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may 
His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his language 
mA incidents of which he makes use are striking and original, 
, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes and scenery are 
painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his art, that he is alwa3rs 
fresh and never dull, and it is no wonder that readers have sained confidence in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens.'— 
C^urt Circulmr. 

ARMINELL. Fiftk Edition, 

URITH. Fifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Seventh Edition. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 

VEN. Fourth Edition. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA Fourth Edition. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 

Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 



NO^MI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 

Third Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. 

trated. Second Edition. 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, 
PABO THE PRIEST. 



Illus- 



Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A Conan Doyle. 
Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

* The book is far and away the best view 

that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.'— //&*- 
trated London News, 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
man, Author of 'A Gentleman of 
France.' With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Fifteenth Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

• Every one who reads books at all must 

read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reaider is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage.'— i7at^ 
CAromicle. 
Lncas Blalet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
Lncas Malet. THE CARISSIMA 
By Lucas Malet, Author of ' The 



Wages of Sin.' etc. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

George OiBBiiig. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By George Gissing, 
Author of * Demos,' * In the Year of 
Jubilee,' etc. Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 
' It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of -work.'— Fall Mall Gazette. 

* The spirit of Dickens is in \\.'— Bookman. 

Oeorgre Oisslng. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By George Gissing, Author 
of • Demos,' ' The Town Traveller,* 
etc. Crown Svo. 6s, 
' Mr. Gissing is at his best.' — Academy. 

* A fine novd.' — Outlook, 

S. E. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 

S. R. Crockett, Author of 'The 

Raiders,' etc. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, . 

'Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 
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of arms, and brightened by ejusodes of 
hnmour and lore. . . ^^Wuttmnsttr 
G4uetU. 

8. R. Orock«tt THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. Crockett. 
Crown 8tv. 6s, 

* A delightfiil t^:S^mker. 

* Mr. Crockett at his htsU'^LiUrmiune. 

Arttinr Morriion. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Fiffk Edition. Cr, 
Svo. 6s. 
*Told with consommate art and extra* 
ordinary detail. In the tme humanity 
of the book lies its justification, die 
permanence of its interest, and its in> 
dubitable triumph.' — Atkensntm. 
*A great book. The author's method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to mMk^*—1Vorld, 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

* The book is a masterpiece.'— /*«// Mail 

GoMetie. 

* Told with gMat Yigour and powerful sim- 

plicity.' — A fktfumm. 

Artbnr MorrlBon. TO LONDON 

TOWN. By Arthur Morrison, 

Author of 'Tales of Mean Streets,' 

etc. Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

' We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 

full of tenderness and erace. . . . This 

is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 

and tender, sympathetic and human.' — 

Daily Telegraph. 

'The easy swing of detail proclaims the 

master of his subject and the artbt in 

rendering. '—Pall Mall Cttsette. 

M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By The Duchess 
OF Sutherland. Third Edition, 
Crown 8v0. 6s, 

'Passionate, ^vid, AnxaaiSxc.'—Liieraiute. 

* It possesses marked Qualities, descriptire, 

and imaginative.'— Jwi^m/M^/'M/. 



Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of 'Aunt Anne/ etc. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
' The story is a very beantifnl one, exquis- 
itely ti(Ad.*—S^aher. 

Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emilt Lawless, Author of 
' Maelcho/ etc. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
< A really great book.'— ^><cte/^. 
'One of the most remarkable literary 
achieTementsof this generation.' — Matir 
Chester Guardian. 

Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
Emilt Lawless. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Eden Fbillpotts. THE HUMAN 

BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 

of * Children of the Mist.' With a 

Frontispiece. Fourth Edition. Crown 

Svo. 6J. 

' Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school' 

boys do, and can lay bare-their inmost 

thoughts ; likewise he shows an all-per* 

vading sense of humour.' — Academy. 

E. W. Homoilff. THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN. By E. W. HoR- 
NUNG. Crown Svo. 6s. 
'An audaciously entertaining volume.'— 
S^tator. 

Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jane Barlow, 
Author of 'Irish Idylls.' Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 
' Vivid and singularly real.' — Scotstnan. 

Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Janb 
Barlow. Crown Svo. 6s. 

lIrs.Caflyn. ANNE MAULEVERER. 
By Mrs. Caffyn (Iota), Author of 
'The Yellow Aster.' Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 
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Benjamin Swift SIREN CITY. By 

Benjamin Swift* Author of • Nancy 

Noon.' Crown Bvo. 6s, 

* " Siren City " is certainly his best book, 

and it is the work of a strong man. It 

has sobriety, not only of manner, but of 

spiri t. '—A cademy. 

J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
' A powerful and vivid story.'—Standard. 

* A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 

itself.'— KamVy Fair, 

* A very charming and pathetic tale.'— /*aZ^ 

Malt Gazette. 

* A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 

story.'— G»ar5«i». 

* Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 

faculty^ and reserve force.' — Spectator. 

* An exquisite idyll, delicate, afiecting, and 

beautiful.'— ^/ac>fc and White. 

J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane Helen 
Findlater. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* A not unworthy successor to " The Green 

Graves of BaJgowrie." ' — Critic. 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

* A strong and wise book of deep insight and 

unflinching truth.'— Birmingham Pest, 

Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 

A most touching story.' —Spectator. 

Alfired Olliyant. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 
Alfred Olliyant. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

* Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.'— 

Punch. 
'We admire this book. . . . Itisonetoread 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.' — Bookman. 

* It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 

to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.' — Literature. 



B. M. Oroker. 

BARTONS. 



PEGGY OF THE 
By B. M. Croker, 



Author of * Diana Barrington.' 
Fourth Edition, Crown Bvo. dr. 
Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her ^xtnXtvat,'— Spectator. 

MaryL. Tendered. AN ENGLISH- 

MAN. By Mary L. Pendered. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

*Her book is most healthy in tone, and 

leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth.' — 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

* A very noble book. It is filled with wisdom 

and sympathy.' — Literary World. 
'At once sound and diverting.' — Academy. 

Morley Eoberta. THE PLUN- 
DERERS. By Morley Roberts, 
Author of ' The Colossus,' etc. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 
'The author secures and maintains the 
reader's lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities.'— /'a// Mall Gazette, 
' The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 

and high comedy.' — Globe. 
' Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things.' — Black and 
White, 

Norma Lorimer. MIRRY-ANN. By 
Norma Lorimer, Author of 'Jo- 
siah'sWife.' Crown Bvo. 6s, 

'The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and altogether lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained.' 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

' It is a Manx story, and a right able story. 
The atmosphere is excellent, the descrip- 
tive passages fine, and the story is one 
which win repay ^axxsal.'— Glasgow 
Herald, 

'A Manx novel which is at once sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true.' — 
Academy, 

Helen SMpton. THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. By Helen 
Shipton. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
'A story of high merit and many attrac- 
tions. '—Scotsman. 

* An up-to-date story— and a very beautiful 

one — of self-sacrifice.' — i?a»/y Tele- 
graph. 

* A most effective story, written with both 

insight and imagination.' — Leeds Mer- 
cury. 
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Vltftot Himt THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. By Violet Hunt, 
Author of *A Hard Woman/ etc. 
Crown %vo, 6j. 
'Qever observation and onfailing wit.' — 

Academy, 
'The insight is keen, the irony is ^s^' 
c»Mt: —World, 

H. O. Weill. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wells. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

* The impressions of a very striking imagina- 

tion.' — Saturday Review, 

H. a. Wells. THE PLATTNER 
STORY AND Others. By H. G. 
Wells. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 
6s, 

* Weird and m3rster{o«is, they seem to hold 

the reader tu by a inagic spell.' — Sc^t*- 



Siobard Harsh. MARVELS AND 
MYSTERIES. By Richard 
Marsh, Author of 'The Beetle.' 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

* While under their immediate influence the 

reader is conscious of nothing but thrill- 
ing excitement and canosity7—Glas£vw 
Herald, 

' Ingeniously constructed and well told.' — 
Morning Leader. 

' Admirably selected and of the very best.' 
—Christian World, 

Eam^ Stuart. CHRISTALLA By 
Esm6 Stuart, Crvwn Svo, 6s, 

* The story is happily conceived, and enter- 

taining throughout.' — Scotsman. 
'An excellent story, pathetic, and full of 
humour.' — A thifueum. 

* We wish that we came across more books 

like this clever and charming story. — 
Leeds Mercury, 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
Jeannette Duncan, Author of ' An 
American Girl in London.' Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
'A most delightfiilly bright \)Oq)l.*— Daily 
Telegraph, 

* The dialogue is full of wit. —Globe. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. THE PATH 
OF A STAR. By Sara Jeannette 



Duncan, Author of • A Voys^ of 
Consolation.* Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Richness and fullness of local colouring, 

brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and 
the display of very pretty humour are 
graces which are here in profusion. The 
interest vktver^SLgs.'— Pail Mall Gasrtte. 

0, p. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C. F. Keary. Cr, Svo, 6s, 

* It is rare indeed to find such poetical sym> 

pathy with Nature joined to close study 
of character and singularly truthful dia- 
logue : but then "The Journalist" is 
altogether a rare hoolL.'— A thettitum. 

W.B.Norri8. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. NoRRis, Author of * Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,' etc. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

* An intdlectually satisfactory and morally 

bracing novel.' — Daily Telegraph. 
W.B.Norrl0. HIS GRACE. ByW.K 

NORRIS. Third Edition, Cr, Svo, 

6s, 
W. B. Norris. THE DESPOTIC 

LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 

Norris. Croztm Svo, 6s. 

W.B. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA 

By W. E. Norris. Cr, Svo, 6s, 

' As a story it is admirable, as Sijeu d esprit 

it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 

with gems of wit and wisdom it is a 

model'— r** World. 

W.B.Norrifl. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. Norris. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

* Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 

written. —Glasgow Herald. 

W. B. Norris. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. Norris. Suond Edition, 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
'A very perfect exposition of the self- 
restraint, the perfect knowledge of so- 
ciety and its ways, the delicate sense of 
humour, which are the nudn charac- 
teristics of this very accomplished 
author.' — Country Life, 

Ernest OlanviUe. THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. By Ernest Glanville, 

Author of ' The Kloof Bride. * Crown 

Svo. 6s. 

A highly interesting story of the present 

Boer War by an author who knows the 

country wel|, and has had experience of 

Boer campaigning. 
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W. mark RnsselL MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 
Russell. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. By Robert Barr. 
Third Edition, Cr. %vo, 6x. 
' A book which has abundantly satisfied qs 
by its capital humour.' — Daily Chronicle. 
•Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph.'— -Pa// 
MallGazetU, 
Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By Robert Barr. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
' Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.' — 
Daily Chronicle. 

Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Third 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
'Of these mediaeval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, "The Countess 
Tekia " is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style.' — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
A banquet of good things.'— Academy. 
« A recital of 3irilline interest, told with 

unflagging vigour. — Gloie. 
' An unusually excellent example of a semi> 
historic romance.' — World. 

Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS ! By 

Andrew Balfour. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

* The marvellous perils through which Allan 

passes arc told in powerful and lively 

ii&hxon.*— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Andrew Balfour, 
Author of *By Stroke of Sword.* 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 
A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 
alK>unding in stirring incidents.' — Glas- 
gow Herald, 

J. Uadaxen Cobban. THE KING 

OF ANDAMAN: A Saviour of 

Society. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 

Crown Svo, dr. 

•An unquestionably interesting book. It 

contauns one character, at least, who has 

in him the root of immortality.'— Ptf// 

MallGautte. 



J. Ka<flaren Cobban. THE ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. Cr, Svo. 6s, 

B. N. Stepbens. AN ENEMY TO 
THE KING. By R. N. Stephens. 
Second Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s. 
' It is full of movement, and the movement 

is always \i\ioy9Xit.'-—Scotstnan. 
' A stirring story with plenty o*" movement.' 
—Black and White. 

R. N. Stephens. A GENTLEMAN 

PLAYER. By R. N. Stephens, 

Author of 'An Enemy to the King.* 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

*A bright and spirited romance of adven- 

tiure, full of movement and changing 

action. '—Scotsman. 

R. mcbens. BYEWAYS. By Robert 
HiCHENS. Author of ' Flames, etc' 
Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s, 

* The work is undeniably that of a man of 

striking imagination.' — Daily News, 

J. S. netcher. THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT. By J. S. Flet- 
cher. Crown Svo, 6s, 

J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. By J. Bloundelle- 
BURTON. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

* Unusually interesting and full of highly 

dramatic situations.' — Guardian. 

J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By 
J. Bloundelle-Burton. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.' — 

World, 

J. B. Bnrton. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By J. Bloundelle-Bur- 
ton. Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
'A brave story — brave in deed, brave in 
word, brave in thought.'— >?/. James's 
Gazette. 

J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
*The very essence of the true romantic 
spirit.'— rrwM. 
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W. 0. Beollj. THE WHITE HECA. 
TOMB. By W. C. Scully, Author 
of • Kafir Stories.' Cr, Svo. 6s, 
'Reveals a manrelloosly intimate under- 
standing of the Kaffir miad,'—A/rican 
Critic. 

W. C. Sonlly. BETWEEN SUN 



AND SAND. By W. C. ScuLLT, 

Author of *The White Hecatomh' 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

' The reader passes at once into the rtij 

atmosphere of the African desert : the 

inexpressible space and stillness swallow 

him up, and there is no world for him but 

that immeasurable waste.' — Ath^naum, 



OTHER 8IX-8HILUNa NOVELS 

CfifWH OZfOm 



DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 
son. 

THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson. 

DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 
Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. MURRAY 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By Dorothea Gerard. 

SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 



THE TWO MARYS. 
Oliphant. 



By Mrs. 



THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 
Townshend. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN? By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. 



A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
Percy White. 



By 



SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. Pett Ridge. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 
and A. MoORE. 



THE BUILDERS. 
Fletcher. 



By J. S. 



GALLIA. By M^NIB MiTRiKL 

DOVHE. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By M^iE Muriel Dowie. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 
By Julian Corbett. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Alan 
Brodrick. 



CORRAGEEN IN '98. 
Orpen. 



By Mrs. 



THE PLUNDER PIT. ByJ. Keigh- 

LEY SNOWDEN. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 
By Mrs. Walford. 

KIRKHAM'S FIND. By Mary 
Gaunt. 

DEADMAN'S. By Mary Gaunt. 

CAPTAINJACOBUS: A ROMANCE 
OF THE ROAD. By L. CoPE Corn- 
ford. 

SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope 

CORNFORD. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. By 
Laura Daintrey. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 
Manyille Fenn. 
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UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. McChbsnet. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 

Brewer. 
THE SPIRIT OF STORM. 

Ronald Ross. 



By 

By 

By T. 



THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. 
Clive p. Wolley. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. 
L. Paton. 

MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 
Henry Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
Richard Pryce. 

the 



By 
>rld.' 



THIS MAN'S DOMINION. 
Author of * A High Little WorU 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B. Marriott Watson. 



THE STONE DRAGON. By 
Murray Gilchrist. 

A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

ELSA. By E. M 'Queen Gray. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
Hooper. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C. Balfour. 

A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 

MORRAH. 

THE FAITHFUL CITY. By 
Herbert Morrah. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
Barry. 

BIJLI, THE DANCER. By James 
Blythe Patton. 



JOSIAH'S 

LORIMER. 



WIFE. By Norma 



THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 
Lucy Maynard. 

VAUSSORE. By Francis Brunb. 



THREE-AND-8IXPENNY NOVELS 

Crown 8fv. 



DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
IST. 421^; thousand. By Edna 
Lyall. 
A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 

Pett Ridge. 
CEASE FIREl By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. Cnrnn Svo, y. 6d. 
A stiirine Story of the Boer War of x88x, 
iachxSng the Siese of Potchefstrom and 
the Defeat of Miyuba. 
' Brightly told and orawn with a strong and 

sore hand.' — Si. /amts's GautU. 
' A caintal tioyr^'— Scotsman. 
'Fact and fiction are so deeply woven 
together that the hook reads luce a fias- 
dnating chapter of history.'— Z**/^ M»U 
GoMiU. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernbst 

Glanyiixb. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

By W. C Scully. 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar. 
OAftBT BllflON. 



THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifik 
Edition. By BERTRAM Mitford. 

THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary 
Gaunt. 

JACOTRELOAR. ByJ. H. Pearce. 
THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By 'Vera.' 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsmA 

Stuart, 
A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
ByX.L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 
By Standish O'Grady. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WINOa By Anqus Evan Abbott* 
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THE STAR gazers. By G. Man* 

VILLB FeNN. 

the poison of asps. By R. 

Orton Prowse. 
the quiet MRS. FLEMING. By 

R. Pryce. 
disenchantment. By F.Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 

By A. Shield. 
A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 

J. M. Cobban. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, By 

W. E. NORRIS. 



A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. 

Dicker. 
THE PRODIGALa By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE SUPPLANTER By P. Neu- 
mann. 
A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 

LASHES. By H. A Kennedy. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 

S. Gordon. 
AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By 

Hannah Lynch. 
TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By 

Howard Pease. 



HALF-CROWN NOVEL8 

Crown Zvo, 



HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 

F. Mabel Robinson. 
MR BUTLER'S WARD. By F. 

Mabel Robinson. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. By G Man- 

villb Fenn. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 

ville Fenn. 
DISARMED. By M. Bbtham 

Edwards. 



By 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. 

the Author of ' Indian Idylls.' 
MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 

M 'Queen Gray. 
JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. 

NORRIS. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Lbsus 
Keith. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
Eltventh EdUwm, Post Bvo. is. 



XTbe Vlovelfst 

Messrs. Methuen are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Many 
of these Novels have never been published before. EachNumber is as long as 
the average Six Shilling NoveL The first numbers of 'THE NovKUST are as 
follows : — 



I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 
E. W. HORNUNG. 

IL JENNIE BAXTER. JOURNA- 
LIST. Robert Bark. 

III. THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

Ernest Glanville. 

IV. A SON OF THE STATE. W. 

Pett Ridge. 
V. FURZE BLOOM. S. Baring 

Gould. 
VI. BUNTER*S CRUISE. C. 

Gleig. 



VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Arthur Moore. 

VIIL PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 
BOYSON Weekes. 
IX. THE ADVENTUREOF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. Mrs. C. F. 

WiLUAMSON. 

X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
of the Ttansvaal. E.S. Valen- 
tine. 
XL THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 

F. NORRBYS CONNELL. 

XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
Clark Russslu 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by well-known Authors^ well illusirated. 
THREE-AND^IXPENCE EACH 



THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By 

S. Baring Gould. 
TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 

CHING. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. 

Blake. 
ONLY A GUARD -ROOM DOG. 

By Edith E. Cuthell. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 

By Ha&kt Collingwood. 



MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 

SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who 

would not go to Sea. By G. Man- 

ville Fenn. 
THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 

By G. E. Farrow. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 

LAND. By G. E. FARROW. 5*. 



The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known AulAors, handsomely bounds 
and well illustrated. 



THREE-AND-8IXPENOE EACH 



THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
•Mdle. Mori.' 



OUT OF THE FASHION. 
T. Mbadb. 



By L. 



DUMPS. By Mrs. PARR. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. 



By 



L. T. Meadb. 

HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meadb. 
2J. 6d, 

THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
L. T. Meadb. 



University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown %vo. Price {with some exceptions) 2s, 6d. 

The following^ volumes are ready ;- 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By H. de B. Gibbins, 

* LittD.. M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Ozon.. Cobden Prize- 
man. Seventh Edition, Revised, 
With Maps and Plans, y, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, 



M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ozon. 
Third Edition, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E Stmes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Gramgei, 
M.A Second Edition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 
Masses. WUh lUustrations. 

AIR AND WATER, By V.B. Lewes, 
M.A. Illustrated, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A Illustrated, 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M. A Illus^ 
traUd, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE a GiBBiNS, LittD., M.A 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. Hewins. B.A 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A, F.L.S. IllustraUd, 
y.6d. 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R A Gregory. IVitk numerous 
fuustrutions, 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soa 
Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Burch, 
M.A, F.R.S. Witk numerous Illus- 
trations, y, 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By EvAN Small, 
M.A. Illustrated, 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theo- 
BALD, M.A Illustrated, 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Tenks, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at u niversity College, 
LirerpooL 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. B? 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King^s 
College, Cambridge. Second Bdition, 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

A leriei of Tolamei upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each Tolume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. 

Tke following Volumes of the Series are readf : — 

TRADE UNIONISM-NEW AND I THE CO - OPERATIVE MOVE- 
OLD. By G. Howell. Second MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. Holt- 

I OAKB. Second Bditiom. 
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MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
Fromb Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. HOBSON, M.A Fourth Edition, 

THE commerce OF NATIONS. 
By C. F. Bastable, M.A, Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition, 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 
H. WiLKINS, B.A 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 
Anderson Graham. 



LAND NATIONALIZATION. 
Harold Cox, B.A 



By 



A. SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. DE B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A, 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 
W, Cooke-Tatlor. 



THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. By Gertrude T17CKWSLL. 

WOMEN'S WORK. ByLADYDiLKE. 
Miss Bullet, and Miss Whitley. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT, By M. Kaupmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By E. Bowmaker. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J. A. HOBSON, 
B.A 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Sherwell, M.A Second 
Edition, 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Clement Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twining. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reason, 
M.A. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 



^SCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Ch(je- 

Ehoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
.EWis Campbell, LLD., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 5^. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A y. 6d, 

CICERO— Select Orations(Pro Milone, 
ProMurena, Philippic IL, In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakiston, M.A, Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 5^. 

CICERO— De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
y. 6d, 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
byG. B. Gardiner, M.A. Crozm 
Bvo. 2J. 6d, 



HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A 
Godley, M.A, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, as, 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A, Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford, y, 6d, 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A, Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. Si. 6d, 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. Townshbnd, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2S, 6d, 
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Messrs. Mbthven are about to publish in conjunction with the Clarendci 
Press a series of classical texts edited by competent scholars from the best mss. 



THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, LiBRi 
I. -IV. By H. Stuart Jones. 
Pa/€r Covers, y. Limp Cloth, y, 6d. 

PLATONIS OPERA. Tom. i. (Tbtr a- 
LOGiAE I.-II.) Bv J. Burnet. 
Paper Covers, 51. LitHp Cloth, 6s. 

LVCRETI CARI DE RERVM 
NATVRA. By C. Bailey. Paper 
Covers, as. 6d. Ump Cloth, y. 

CORNELII TACITI OPERA MIN- 
ORA. By H. FURNEAUX. Paper 
Covers, is. 6d. Limp Cloth, 2* 



AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CUM 
FRAGMENTIS. By A. Sidgwick. 
Paper Covers, y. Limp Cloth, 35. 6d. 

APOLLONII RHODII ARGONAU- 
TICA By R. C. Seaton. Paper 
Covers, 2s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 3*. 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 
Tom. I. By F. W. Hali* and W. 
M. Geldart. Paper Covers, 3s. 
Limp Cloth, y. 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Tom. I. 
(Historia Graeca). By E. C. Mar- 
chant. Paper Covers, 2*. 6d, Limp 
Cloth, y. 



Educational Books 



CLASSICAL 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by John 
Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
net. 
This edition cont^ns ^allel passages from 
die Eudemian Ethics, printed under the 
text, and there is a full commentary, the 
maun object of which is to interpret diffi- 
culties in the light of Aristotle's own 
rules. 
» An edidon which reflects everir credit upon 
its author's learning and critical acumen, 
and which cannot but prove heartily wel- 
come to all classes of Greek scholars.' 

— Scotsman, 

* It forms a valuable addition to the existing 

literature on the subject.' 

— GUug^ow Herald. 

* We must content ourselves with saying, in 

conclusion, that we have seldom, if ev«r, 
seen an edidon of any classical author m 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 
put, and what b original is (with equal 
brevity) of §uch value and interest 



PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited widi 
Introduction, Commentary, and 
Cridcai Notes by J. M'COSH, M.A. 
Fcap, 4/0. Z2J. 6d. 

A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. Marchant, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and As^ 
tant Master at St. Paul's School 
Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. Marchant, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; and A. M. CoOK, M.A., tete 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul's School 
Crown Zvo, y, 6d, 

* We know no book of this class better fitted 
for use in the higher forms of sdiools.*— 
Guardian. 

TACm AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
W^ymoath College. Crowm Bvo, as* 
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TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown Zvo, as, 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. By AC. 
LiDDELL, M.A Fcap. Bvo, is, 6d, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. Stone. M.A, late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap, Zvo, 
is.6d. 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
Freese, M.A, late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, is, 6d, 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. Daswin Swift, M.A. Fcap, 

SjO, 2S, 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE. By S. E. WiNBOLT. 



Assistant Master in Christ's HospitaL 

Crown Bvo, is, 6d, 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 

SYNTAX. ByG. BucklandGreen, 

M. A, Assistant Master at Edinburgh 

Academy, late Fellow of St John's 

College, Oxon. Crown Zvo, y. td. 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi> 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
well, B.A With a Preface by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcap, Bvo, y, 6d. 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. Huntingford, 
M. A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr, Bvo, as, 6d, 



GERMAN 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. de B. Gibbins, D. Litt. , 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster 
Grammar School. Crown Bvo, is,6d. 



GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M*QuE£N Gray. Crown Bvo, 
su,6d. 



SCIENCE 



DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short 
Manual for the Use of Students. By 
Dr. Ed. von Freudenreich, Trans- 
lated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A Second Edition, Reuised, 
Crown Bvo, as, 6d, 

OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 

Chalmers Mitchell, M. A Illns- 

trated. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
A text-book designed to corer the new 



Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXO- 
GASTRES. By George Massee. 
With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal Bvo, 
iBs, net, 

* A work much in adrance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of tbt Myxogastres.'^iV«/tffV. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 
Stephenson, of The Technical 
College. Bradford, and F. Suddards, 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 fiiU-page plates. Demy %vo. 
Second Edition, 7/. 6^^, 

' The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion. —Ktfr*»A«Vtf Post, 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. MUNDELLA. With many 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, y, 6d. 

[Methuen's Science Primers. 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 



cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 
Elliott Steel, M.A.. F.C.S. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr, 
Svo. 2s, 6d, 

ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E 
Steel. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 41. 6d, 

VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 
B. Russell, B.Sc., Science Master 
at Burnley Grammar SchooL Cr, 
Svo, IS. 

* A collection of useful, well-arranged notes.' 
~^cJuH>l Guardian, 



Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Wood. Illustrated, Cr, Svo, 
Second Edition, is.6d. 
'Though primarily intended for students, 
Miss Wood's dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls 



Mi^ Wood's dabty little manual may be 
1 advantage by any girls 
who want to make their own frocks. The 



directions are simple and clear, and the 
diagrams very helpful.' — Literature, 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr, Svo, y. 6d, 

* An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subject.'— 5»/^(rr. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr,Svo. y,6d, 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 



Stroud, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown Svo, 35. 6d. 



MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAU By Miss 
Hill, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
Svo, as. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. French, M.A. Part I. 
With numerous diagrams. Crown 
Svo, IS, 6d, 

* An excellent and eminently practical little 
book.' — Schoolmaster, 



ENGU8H 



ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. Crown Svo, y, 6d, 



THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. ByH.E. 
Malden, M.A. u, 6d, 
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A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, 
B. A Crown Bvo, as. 6d, 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. Williamson, 
M. A Third Edition, Cr. Svo, is. 6d. 

A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma S. 
Mellows. Crown Zvo, 3J. td. 

The history of English literature told in a 
simi)le style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail, 
and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 



' A lucid and well-arranzed account of the 
growth of English literature.' — Pa// 
MallGasette. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA By D. S. Calder- 
wooD, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinbrn-gh. In three packets 
of 40, with Answers, is. Or in 
three Books, price 2^., 2^., and 3^. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. ByLEON 

Delbos. Crown Svo. 2s. 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in elementary schools and by the general 
reader. 



METHUEN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 



BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. 
GiBBiNS, Litt.D., M.A Third 
Edition, sj. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
LittD. , M.A. IS. 6d, 

THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERGE. By H. DE B. Gibbins, 
LittD. , M.A IS. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.E. Bally, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School Second Edition. 2S, 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Bally. 
ns.ed. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Bally. Second 
Edition, as. 



COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Second 
Edition, su. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 
Jackson, M. A Third Ed. is. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F. G. Taylor, M. A Third Edition. 
is,6d. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A as. 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By H. Jones. is.6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
ByJ.KB.M*ALLEN,M.A Cr.Svo. zs, 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. 
Douglas Edwards. 2s. 



WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on I FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 
Elementary Accidence. Fourth I Edition, Crown Svo. 2s, 
Edition, Fcap, Svo, zi. | 



Sixth 
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FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fifth 
Edition revised, iSmo, is. 6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
CiESAR. Part i. The Helvetian 
War. Second Edition, iBmo. is. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part I. The Kings of Rome. iBmo. 
Second Edition, is, 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Seventh 
Edition, Fcap, Bvo, is, 6d, 

EXEMPLA LATINA First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown Bvo, is, 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. Eighth and 
cheaper Edition^ re-written. Crown 
Bvo, IS. 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. Key y. net, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE: Rules and Exercises. 
Second Edition, Cr,Bvo, ij.6t/. With 
Vocabulary. 2s, 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellan- 
eous Latin Exercises on Common 
Rules and Idioms. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap, Bvo, IS. 6d, With Vocabulary. 

2S, 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to 
Subjects. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo, IS, 6d, 



A VOCABULARY OF LATIN 
IDIOMS. iBmo, Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, 
Revised. iBmo, is, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 
Crown Bvo, is. 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition Revised. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION. Arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo, IS, 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. For the use of Schools. 
Third Edition, With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Fcap, Bvo, 
zs. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edi- 
tion, iBmo, Bd, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fourth 
Edition Revised, Crown Bvo. is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fourth 
Edition revised, Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition, Crown 
Bvo, 2s, 6d, Key y, net, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Ninth Edition, Fcap, 
Bvo. IS, 



SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 
Editbd by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8w. 2s. 6d, 



FRENCH EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
A. M. M. Stedman, M. a. Eleventh 
Edition, 



A Key, issued to Tutors and 
Private Students only, to be had 
on application to the Publishers. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo. 
6s. net. 
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LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByA. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Tenth Edition, 
Key {Fourth Edition) issued as 
above. 6f . net, 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 

IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 

MAR AND IDIOMS. ByA. M. M. 

Stedman, M.A Sixth Edition, 

Key (Second Edition) issued as 

above. 6s. net, 

GERMAN EXAMINATION. 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. MoRiCH, Clifton College, 
Fifth Edition. 
Key (Second Edition) issued as 
above, ts, net. 



HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By C. H. 
Spence, M.A.y Clifton College. 
Second Edition, 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, M.A., 
F.C.S. In two vols. 
Part I. Chemistry ; Partii. Physics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EX- 
AMINATION PAPER& Bf A. 
M. M. Stedman, M.A, Third 
Edition, 

Key (Second Edition) issued as 
above, js, net, 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
ENGUSH HISTORY. ByJ. Tait 
Wardlaw, B.A., King's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo, us. 6d, 
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